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tunity because 


@ Educators—School Officials—Parent 
Teacher Organizations—parents them- 
selves and public spirited citizens as well 
should face educational problems today 
with a unified purpose: The schools must 
progress, must offer ever better standards 
in education—and at the same time insti- 
tute economies enabling practical opera- 
tion within available budgets and with 
diminished incomes. 


It is possible to undertake a moderniz- 
ing program in connection with old or 
obsolete schools without special finan- 
cing or costly expenditure. Many able 
educators have practical plans for obtain- 
ing the modern seating essential to pro- 
gressive, efficient education that can be 
put into effect economically. Through 
businesslike, conservative, and proved 


the asking. 
a 


Send the coupon... 


tion of Posture to Tuberculosis” .. 


Children should not pay the penal- 
ty of lessened educational oppor- 
of economic ills 


Kor Your Reseating Program—\Anvestigate 


American Universal Desks 


When you reseat your classrooms—one room or every room—be sure you obtain 
the greatest VALUE for your appropriation. Install seating that is recognized for 
its contribution to pupil health and efficiency as well as a quality product from every 
viewpoint of the workmanship and materials employed in its construction. 


The American Universal Desk is scientifically designed to induce good posture— 
to make erect sitting natural and comfortable—to prevent slumping which crowds 
vital organs. It has features that definitely assist in sight conservation—and other 
important improvements for the physical and mental welfare of the student. Years 
of experience and scientific research are behind it. The detailed facts are yours for 





Free Classroom Posture Poster and 
Authoritative Seating Booklets... 


(They contain no advertising) 


and we will mail you free a three-color 
posture poster, size 1715 x 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superinten- 
dents will be supplied with a poster for each classroom on request. With them, too, 
any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials 
of Hygienic Seating”, which shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the 
relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and seating 
arrangements... “Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating’, covering the essen- 
tials of good seating and the grade distribution of school desk sizes .. . “The Rela- 
. “The Buying of School Equipment”... and “Forty 
Years of School Seating’. Please use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 


procedure, new classroom seating so es- 
sential to modern teaching methods can 
be installed in present buildings without 
cost consciousness to the community. 


New seats that make it easy and natural 
to sit erect, that safeguard health by pro- 
tecting vital organs from being cramped 
and crowded—that induce correct pos- 
ture habits which endure for life—seats 
that make for modern schools until new 
buildings can be conveniently under- 
taken. 


For example, many school superinten- 
dents have followed a plan which, with 
some variation, dependent on local con- 
ditions, operates along these lines: 

In their budgets, they always carry an 


item for New Developments. A portion of 
that appropriation . . . varying from 40% 



























Now. 













| | AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY AS.B.4 
| GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
Please send me, without obligation, full details on how our classrooms 


can be economically RESEATED within the limit of our budget. Also, se 
me FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster and copies of the booklets checked. 


Name 






' Address 


Position 


) The Buying of School Equipment ( ) Forty Years of School Seatits 


| 


i 


ye 





to 50% is applied to a program of RE 
SEATING. In that way, each year a num. 
ber of rooms are brought up to the mos 
efficient standard ... each year some of th 
classrooms are made new. Thus, for: 
relatively small annual expenditure ir 
comparison to the total cost of education, 
they are enabled to give pupils seating 
that is posturally correct and a definite aid 
to their health and efficiency. 


Modern classrooms pay large returns 
teaching efficiency and educational ecw 
omy. Superintendents, principals, tead 
ers—or any others who may be interest 
—are invited to write us (or use coupo 
concerning modern seating and practi 
plans for replacing obsolete seatis 
Specialists competent to counsel wi 
carefully analyze conditions and subsi 
plans found effective elsewhere. For tt 
sake of the pupils in your care, modernit 
your school where it means most to thet 
and costs least to the community. 


American Seating Compan 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





( ) Number of Classrooms 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
) Essentials of Hygienic Seating 
( 


) The Relation of Posture to Tuberculoss )| 
( ) Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
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seatin: Walnut Hills High School, Garber and 

sel wil Woodward, Cincinnati, Architects, David Capturing new records. Reaching new heights. Achieve- 


subn Gonton, Cinctanatt, Conteartor. ments that really count in the educational field. 


For th New buildings that stand out for their beauty and com- 
»dernint pleteness, built not only for to-day but to-morrow as well. 


to thet 






In these imposing works of architecture their designers 
have looked far into the future, selecting only those materials 
proven by years of service, to give lifelong satisfaction. 


This ever increasing trend toward permanence is once 
again exemplified by the newly completed Walnut Hills High 
School. 


“Pyramid” Natural Slate Blackboards, “Pyramid” natural 
slate window sills and a “Pyramid” natural slate roof were 
specified by Garber and Woodward, architects of Cincinnati. 


A new book on Visual Education is now ready for distri- 


sroom bution. A separate book on the Care and Cleaning of Black- 
}O, Sen ° . . 
necked. boards, together with wall cards for posting in each classroom 


giving directions for cleaning, will be sent to any school 
official or architect, requesting same on his business stationery. 


srooms 


cher) | Department 4, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


«| NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
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ASK YOUR DOCTOR 


He understands the hygienic principles 
that are causing this new system to 


revolutionize school ventilating practice 


Never, before the introduction of the Herman Nelson Her-Nel-Co System of Venti- 


lation, could physicians and ventilating engineers stand so solidly on a common 


platform regarding schoolroom ventilation. In this system, practical principles of | 


hygiene and engineering are successfully combined; ventilation is under positive | 


control; pupils and teachers are safeguarded against drafts, overheating and odors, 
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HER-NEL-CO SYSTEM MINIMIZES DRAFTS, OVERHEATING AND oDoRSs 
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In recent years, the science of ventilation has been placed upon 
asound physiological basis; hygienists know that effective ven- 
tilation is largely a matter of “sensible temperature,” consisting 
of: 1. Proper room temperature. 2. Proper relative humidity. 
3. Proper atmospheric activity. 

To control these factors has been the problem of ventilation 
engineers, and after many years of study, research and practical 
experiment, positive control has been accomplished. It has come 
with the development of the Herman Nelson Her-Nel-Co Sys- 
tem of Ventilation. 

This system is different from all others. Through its method 
of operation, it automatically maintains proper indoor atmos- 
pheric conditions at all times. Air activity, humidity and tem- 
perature are under constant control. Thus, the Herman Nelson 


System creates a healthful, invigorating atmosphere throughout 


HERMAN 
Her-Nel-Co svsvTeE 


Belfast 





the entire room. Pupils and teachers are safeguarded against 
drafts, overheating and odors. 

In contrast with other mechanical systems, but in keeping with 
the most advanced hygienic principles, the Her-Nel-Co System 
does not involve the introduction of a continuous supply of out- 
door air into the room. Outdoor air is utilized only when required, 
and in the quantity necessary, to remove excess body heat. 

Leading educators, physicians, hygienists and heating engi- 
neers endorse the principles underlying the Her-Nel-Co System 
of Ventilation. The fact that this system introduces new 
economies in building and maintenance costs is an added feature 
which school authorities appreciate. 

Write for the book, “The Herman Nelson Her-Nel-Co System 
of Ventilation.”” The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, Ill. 


NELSON 


MW OF VENTILATION 


Factory at Moline, Illinois. Sales and service offices in all principal cities 


Manufactured by the originators and pioneers 

Portland, M 
Boston 
Springfield 

Mass 
Providenc: 
New York 
Albany 
yracuse 


Toronto 
London 
Spokane Osaka 
Seattle Tokyo 
Portland Oslo 

San Francisco Melbourne 
Calgary Athens 
Vancouver Buenos Aires 
Winnipeg Shanghai 


Rochester 
Buffalo 
ocranton 
Philadelphia 
Allentown 
Harrisburg 


Pittsburgh 
Wheeling 
Washington 
Charlotte 
Cleveland 
Ctncinnati 
Erie Toledo 
Johnstown Akron 


Louisville 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Nashvill 
Miami Evansville 
Birmingham St. Louis 
Indianapolt Kansas City 


Detroit 
Milwaukee 
Appleton 
Chicago 
Peoria 


Des Moines 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 
Omaha 
Emporia 
Denver 

Dalla 

Salt Lake City 


Butte of Univent Ventilation, the Her-Nel-Co Sys- 
tem of Ventilation, the Invisible Radiator, 
and other heating and ventilating innovations 


that have received world-wide recognition, 
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SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 








SLOAN VALVE CO. CHICAGO 
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JOHNSON 


Heat and Humidity Control 








The All-Metal System, The All-Perfect Graduated Control Of 
Valves And Dampers, The Dual Thermostat (Two Temperature 
Or Night And Day) Control, Fuel Saving 25 To 40 Per Cent. 





HEAT AND HUMIDITY CONTROL __ Masteerstncse 


Law, Law & Potter, Madison, Architects. 


The Johnson Dual (Night and Day or Two Temperature) Thermostat 
MUST BE i OMPLETE System of Heat and Humidity Control is in West High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin: controlling the direct radiation throughout the 


entire building, and the unit ventilating system for all parts of the 


building . . . excepting the auditorium, which has central fan ventila- 
RRE¢ T tion, likewise Johnson controlled with Johnson Humidifying Ap- 
. 2 * peratus provided for this department of the building. 


The Dual Thermostat control here is divided into 9 separate groups 

all rooms in the Senior High School section; all rooms in the Junior 

High School section; the girls’ gymnasium; the boys’ gymnasium; the 

i ies a auditorium; the library; the cafeteria; the band rooms; the domestic 

Posit ively correct temperature and humidity condition ré- science department. Each section is provided with a switch control 
in the engineer's office, by which the heat for each room, department 


Quires and depends upon control instruments.... thermostats and section can be turned on or off separately, and independently of 


, os . the balance of the building . . . certain hours during the day or at 

and humidostats, of precise accuracy and efficient operation. stale tas eum of dha tetlibias ose alae tee a 
Johnson Thermostats and Johnson Humidostats, atter 46 occupied. The fresh air intake dampers in the unit ventilating machines 
also have individual switches for opening and closing these dampers 

years of satisfactory performance and development, are ac- in similar group sections as related above. Thus heat and correct 
. aa temperature are provided where and when required: day and night 

cepted today as standard. To further accomplish positive and it is not necessary to keep heat on in the entire building but only 


the divisions of the building that are occupied and in use. A large 
fuel saving is consequently produced by this sectional switch control, 


correctness, the system of control must be installed in detail 


‘ ; in addition to the thermostats on the wall of each room... an in- 
accordance with the form, system, and plan of heating and valuable maintenance economy item, as well as a convenience and 
ventilating in the building. The Johnson System of Heat wenten 


, , :' JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
and Humidity Control, In design, construction and service, 


507 E. MICHIGAN ST Established 1885 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
is so installed, and is today the one thoroughly complete ino tideeis inmate. t:’ - Abii, Senin 

Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Pittsburgh Calgary, Alta 

altimore Dallas Kansas City Portland ontreal, Que 
and correct system of control. ne nll Los Angeles St. Louis Winnipeg, ban, 


Buffalo Des Moires Minneapolis Salt Lake City Toronto, Ont 
Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco Vancouver, B. « 


Each Johnson Installation Made By Johnson Mech- 
anics Only. Every Johnson Installation Inspected An- 
nually Without Charge. 30 Johnson Branches Insure 
Emergency Attention Within 24 Hours Anywhere. 
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Catalog 28V shows a 
Von Duprin device 
for every purse and 
every purpose. Or see 


Sweet's, Pages 
C3217-C3219 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


In the Train of Safety 


The soundness of design, the careful selection of materials, the 
painstaking workmanship which make Von Duprin devices de- 
pendable in time of emergency, bring in their train a number of 
additional benefits that are quite worth while. 


They bring constant operation over many years without irri- 
tating troubles and breakdowns. They bring freedom from up- 
keep expense which, as the years go on, constantly pays dividends 


on the higher first cost. 


They bring a quiet but ever-deepening sense of satisfaction in 
the knowledge that here are devices which are made to last, to 


operate surely at all times. 


To get the satisfaction which Von Duprins bring, have your 
architect specify them by name and as a separate item from the 
finishing hardware. Thus you put every reputable dealer on the 


same basis, since all can buy these devices at the same fair prices. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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Don’t let an empty schoolhouse 
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If you are buying pipe for just a few years of service—if your taxpay- 
ers can afford to purchase a complete new pipe installation when those 
few years are up—you may be right to overlook pipe quality. 


But if you want pipe that will last as long as the building . . . if you 
want to avoid the costly lesson of a schoolhouse closed for pipe re- 
placements . . . choose Reading Puddled Iron Pipe. A century of serv- 
ice in the buildings of the Nation has PROVED that this pipe resists 
the combined forces of rust, corrosion, strain and electrolysis as does 
no other — PROVED that it means greater economy, year after year. 


You will be surprised to find that the price of Reading Pipe, for a 
complete installation, is only slightly higher than the price of short- 
lived pipe. Be sure to consult with our representative—he’ll have some 
interesting figures for you. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Since 1836 


Science and Invention Have Newer Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Iron 
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> “specify HOFFMAN 
CONTROLLED HEAT 


if you want uniform 
temperature at smaller 
4/4 
fuel cost! 


Any engineer or maintenance superintendent 
who has ever operated a Hoffman Controlled 
Heat System will tell you— 
“This system is remarkable for its economy, uni- 
formity of temperature and constant comfort.” 
Uniform distribution of heat—so important in 
school installations—is achieved by the Hoff- 
man Modulating Radiator Valve. This valve in- 
corporates an adjustable steam metering orifice which enables the 
installing contractor to supply the correct amount of steam to every 
radiator. He can “balance” the system without costly guesswork. 





Finger touch 
temperature control 


This means no cold, no overheated rooms—pupils’ health is pro- 
tected by even, constant temperature. Yet, if need be, temperature 
in any room can be raised or lowered by simply turning the lever 
of the Modulating Valve. 


Adaptable to Coal, Gas, 
or Oil-Fired Boilers 


With any type of boiler or radiators— 
whether fired by coal, gas or oil—you 
can use Hoffman Controlled Heat 
equipment. Write for our booklet 
“Controlled Heat”—and remember 
that a Hoffman Heating Engineer is 
always at your command. Hoffman 
Specialty Company, Inc., Dept. AS-13, 
Waterbury, Conn. 






This valve 
assures per- 
ect “bal- 
ance” of the 
system. 


HOFFMAN Gntnotled HEAT 


Also makers of Hoffman Venting Valves and Hoffman-Economy Pumps 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 








ON’T GAMBLE 
with Ordinary PAINT 
for SCHOOL FLOORS! 


Use a special cushion treatment which 
outlasts all others and saves labor and 
money for your school... 


cement filler and dustproofer. It is composed of tough, resilient 
gums and varnish oils that penetrate the pores of a floor, binding 


fine particles of cement and sand together, so that they resist the 
friction of traffic. 


GS cere fer CEMENT FILLER and DUSTPROOFER is a special 


It is a simple, inexpensive job. One man, working with a long-handled 
brush, can cover 4,000 square feet of floor in a day. In twelve hours 
the surface will be dry—and the dust nuisance ended. 


You may retain the concrete color of the floor by using Sonneborn's 
Cement Filler and Dustproofer in the transparent finish. Or, if you wish 


to work out a special decorative scheme, you can have it in a wide 
variety of colors. 


Remember, you can't expect ordinary wall paint to act as a cushion 
between your floors and traffic. You need this special treatment. 


Hundreds of schools have proved it best. 


Let us tell you about schools that have used this floor treatment with 
great success. Write today for our maintenance booklet. 


Full specifications will be found in Sweet's Catalog, page A 354. 


I mer ne cer erm poe “RNR sa cae reenter snenememrmnam fy 


Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information 


LAPIDOLITH 


—A chemical liquid hardener for pre- 
serving and dustproofing concrete floors. 


LIGNOPHOL 


—For finishing, preserving and wear- 
proofing wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—For waterproofing exterior of exposed 
walls. 


CEMCOAT EXTERIOR AND 
INTERIOR PAINTS 


—Tough, durable paints that produce 
an attractive finish. Various colors. 


MAG-I-SAN CLEANING 
POWDER 


—For economy and thoroughness in 
cleaning floors, walls, general utility. 


AMALIE WAX 


(Liquid and Paste) 


CEMENT FILLER AND DUST 


PROOFER —Durable and dependable wax for 
—A decorative and dustproofing treat- every purpose. A Sonneborn guaranteed 
ment. quality product. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
88 LEXINGTON AVENUE e« NEW YORK 


| L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. ASJ-4 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Mail Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 
samples and literature on: eee ——t 7 
phol___; Cement Filler and Dustproofer__; Vem 

Coupon for coat Exterior and Interior Paints__-; Hydrocide 

. Colorless___; Mag-l-San___; Amalie Wax—: 

Information 


(Check products that interest you.) 


Address___ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
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* + + and a constantly increasing 
demand for Te-Pe-Co vitreous china 
plumbing fixtures. For kindergarten 
or college, quality, design and dura- 
bility make a Te-Pe-Co installation 
the ideal installation. 


To cite one example: the improved 
design of the “Victory” Urinal Stall 
shown above has enabled us to 
reduce its weight to nearly one-half 
that of a former pattern which per- 
mits installation on lighter floors — 
saving handling, installation charges 
and construction costs. 


Let us assist you in the selection of 
fixtures best fitted to meet the indi- 
vidual requirements of any educa- 
tonal institutions with which you may 
b2 working. Architects and School 





With higher standards of education has come 
a wider appreciation of sanitary plumbing 


Executives should have on hand copy 
of our catalog T which shows many 
fixtures adapted to Educational 
Building installation. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Showrooms: 

New York City, 101 Park Ave., Entrance on 4lst St. 
Philadelphia, Architects’ Bidg.,17th &Sansom Sts. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago 
Export Office: 115 Broad Street, New York City 


OUR GUARANTEE... We make but one 
grade of ware—the best that can be produced 
—and sell it at reasonable prices. We sell no 
seconds or culls. Our ware is guaranteed to be 
equal in quality and durability to any sanitary 
wore made in the world. The Te-Pe-Co trade 
mark is found on all goods manufactured by 
us and is your guarantee that you have 


received that for which you have paid. 


TE-PE-CO 


All Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., 





Heberle School, Cincinnati, Obio 
G. W. Drach, Archt. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Adams School, Birmingham, Michigan 
Frederick D. Madison, Archt. 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


Better 
Incoming Light 


Through More Convenient Cleaning 


Williams Reversible Window Equipment en- 
ables both sash to be completely reversed so 
that the outside of the windows can be 
cleaned from inside the room. Think what this 
means! State building codes require a large 
glass area in all schoolrooms. If it is necessary 
to have this large light area, it is just as neces- 
sary to keep it clean. The safety and conven- 
ience of cleaning Williams Reversible Equip- 
ment from inside the room automatically 
assures more frequent cleaning and better in- 
coming light at all times. 


Controlled ventilation is another feature of 
Williams Reversible Window Equipment. 
Write for new illustrated catalog showing 
widespread and repeated use. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Company 


For 28 year manufacturers and installers of 


PRS ee taal ae 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 








Cleveland, Ohio 














Enlarge or Reduce Rooms 


To Sizes Desired —With 
WILSON SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS 





Large photo shows how Wilson Section- 


fold Partitions conserve space by com- 
bining auditorium stage with gymnasium 
in school at Coaldale, Pa., designed by 
John T. Simpson, Architect, of Newark, 
N. J. Insert shows simplicity of Wilson 
Sectionfold Partitions, as installed in 
Washington Public School in Bayonne, 
N. J., D. G. Anderson, Architect 


Being pioneer manufacturers of folding and rolling parti- 
tions, with over fifty years of experience, one would expect 
Wilson Sectionfold Partitions to have many superior and 
exclusive features. 

Among these is the fact that Wilson Sectionfold Partitions 
are carried on the floor, and not hung overhead, making for 
greater strength and rigidity. They operate in pairs and 
not in one large unwieldy unit. Rack for folding at head 
eliminates any possible risk of doors jamming or falling. 
No complicated mechanism or heavy overhead supports. 
Wilson Sectionfold Partitions are made fool-proof so that 
nothing but willful abuse will make them inoperative. They 
may be installed in new or old buildings. May be fitted 
with glass, if desired, or with slate or composition for 
blackboards. 

Wilson Sectionfold Partitions conserve space and funds— 
and are superior for all purposes where folding walls are 
desired. 


Write for Catalog No. 14-F 


A 





The J- G. Wilson Corporation 
11 East 38th St., New York—Box 1194, Norfolk, Va. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


OVER 50 YEARS IN BUSINESS 

















April, 
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PROTECT YOUNG EYES 


Sollux Luminaires have brought 


many schools out of the inefficient 
Tu ilight Zone. 


TEST con me 
Swilight, 


TATISTICS show that 

S 22 per cent of the 

children in public schools and 40 per 

cent of the students in colleges have 
defective vision. 


Why is the eyesight of so many young 
people defective? Probably the great- 
est single cause is improper and in- 
adequate lighting—Twilight Zone 
lighting. 

Is bad lighting causing defective devel- 
opment of children’s eyes in your 
school? To find out, make the phone 
book test at a student’s desk. The 
telephone book is scientifically design- 
ed for perfect legibility under proper 


light. So, if its type is hard to read, and 
the book must be drawn close to the 
face to make it out, the Twilight Zone 
is present. 

This simple test will give you a fair 
idea of lighting conditions in your 
school, but only a lighting engineer 
can make an accurate test. 

Make an appointment with a West- 
inghouse Lighting Specialist to have 
your lighting tested without obliga- 
tion—and when installing new light- 
ing equipment, specify Westinghouse 
Sollux luminaires. They give soft, 
diffused light—without glare—that 
safely develops young eyes. 


‘The deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and scientifically correct illumination. 


_ Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Lighting Specialists will help you plan an effective lighting system 
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IF YOUR PROPERTY IS WORTH OWNING 
e @e e IT IS WORTH PROTECTING e e e 






Statistics 
Prove— 


THESE 
TWO ARE” 


NOT ew! 


Schools throughout the country have erected special 
signs, and appointed special policemen in an effort to 
stop serious accidents around school yards. But still 
this heedless sacrifice of young lives grows, at an alarm- 
ing rate. 


In decided contrast are those Schools which realized 
that the best way to avoid danger is to keep the chil- 
dren out of streets. By erecting Cyclone Fence they not 
not only minimize accidents, but add to school disci- 
pline—beautify school property—prevent vandalism. 


No item in the school budget has more justification 
than Cyclone Fence. Cyclone Fence, made of the high- 
est quality materials, affords the actual protection to 
school children for 
which other protective 
measures 
hope. Cyclone Fence 
erected by our factory- 
trained crews relieves 


can only 


Be 


vou of all responsibil- 
itv. Write for 
or estimate. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


details 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED Sp) STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 


of fence but fence made exclusively by Cyclone Fence 


Company and identified by this trademark. 


Cyclone. 


Cyclone 





not a “type” 








C 13022-A Water Controlled A\pha flush valve 


Crane flush valves 


School 


entrance examinations 











must 





pass 











In the Crane plant there is only one measure by which 
flush valves for schools are judged . . . either a valve is per- 
fect or it is not passed. And Crane Co. has ample opportunity 
to determine this. For every flush valve must undergo a stiff 


examination. 


Connected with the fixture for which it is recommended, it is 
tested not once, but many times under the close scrutiny of ex- 


perts who are trained to catch any imperfection. 


This insistence on detailed perfection may seem exaggerated, 
but Crane Co. during its many years of cooperating with schools 
to eliminate plumbing failures and budget upsetting expenses 
has had reason to learn that an indifferent flush valve can undo 


every service a sanitary closet ts designed to give. 


In the interests of your school sanitation and of the costs of 
maintaining that sanitation, take full advantage of these Crane 
tests. Don’t make your plumbing system a proving ground for 
combinations of fixtures and fittings. When you choose Crane 
closets, lavatories, and sinks, specify the fittings Crane Co. 


recommends for them. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety Cities 


April, 


—_— 
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It will pay you to 
see this film 


bUNDT 


CONDITIONED AIR | 


_. COMMERCIAL 
FRIGERATION 


| 





OU will be amazed at the facts revealed in this new 

film on General Electric Conditioned Air Refrigera- 
tion. Right before your eyes this film will show how 
Conditioned Air not only cools food five times faster— 
keeps food fresh for days—cuts meat shrinkage in 
half—ends trimming of meats and vegetables and 
transfer of food odors, but actually costs 25% less to 
operate than any other form of bulk food preservation. 


This film shows how General Electric cabinets and 
display cases constantly maintain temperatures of 36° to 
40° and relative humidity of 80% to 85% — scientifically 
determined as the ideal condition for food preservation 
—how cold, moist air is always in motion—washed clean 


0 
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CON DITION ED 


and circulated by force to every part of the cabinet five 
times every minute—day and night. 


Call the local General Electric Refrigerator dealer now 
and arrange to see this film today. Learn the facts about 
General Electric Conditioned Air Refrigeration. 


Remember that G-E Conditioned Air Refrigeration is 
available in both storage cabinets and display cases. The 
storage cabinets may be had either as self-contained units 
or for remote installation. All have the famous G-E sealed- 
in-steel mechanism and carry a complete 3-Year Guarantee. 


General Electric Co., Electric Refrigeration Department, Sec- 
tion CK4, Hanna Bldg., 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join the G-E Circle. A special program for women every week day at noon {except Saturday}. On Sunday at 5:30 P.M. a program for the whole family. (E. §. T.} N. B. C. coast to coast network. 


nds ti Oned 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 














HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty-Two Years Practical Experience 


| 


| Registered in Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee 





CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Pa. New York City 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


VU. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 








JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CARL W. CLARK A. 1. A. 
| Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


| Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 










pee 










Marguette, | 
Michigan | 














Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 
New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION | 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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HOWARD W. CUTLER 


Specialist in 
School Planning and Construction 


1108-16th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


The School Building 
Specialist 


With the steady rise of the school building 
to a place of prominence in the architectural 
scheme of things, it follows very logically 
that the position of the architect specializing 
in school-building construction has been in- 
creased and strengthened accordingly. 

Not so many years ago, a school building was 
just another building. Four walls and a roof 
constituted the essential parts, and the archi- 
tect who could supply these was deemed suit 
ficient. 

Now it is different. The architect building a 
school today must be a specialist. He must 
be fully competent to satisfy the particular 
demands of the school program and the spe- 
cial demands of school heating, ventilating, 
lighting, seating, and a “hundred and one” 
details that make the modern school efficient. 
The SCHOOL ARCHITECTS DIRECTORY 
offers for your convenience a select list of 
school-building specialists, any one of whom 
will be pleased to assist you in the planning 
and construction of new schools or additions 
which you may be contemplating. 

















THOMAS K. HENDRYX, A.LA. 
ARCHITECT 
Bradford, Penna. 


Registered in Pennsylvania and New York 








WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 








ee 


ROBERT M. HYDE 


ARCHITECT 
8 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIL. 











$$, 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





LEE & HEWITT 
MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y, | 
Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 








REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New J ersey—Pennsylvania 
Member—N Chapter American institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 








GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 








HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 


E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 





a 


Ralph C. Llewell 
M.W.S.E. and A.LA. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.I1.A. 








Edgar E. Lundeen, A.LA. - Philip R. Hooton, A.LA. | 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.I.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 


ARCHITECTS 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 



















—_—| 


MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 
and TROUT 
A. W. Balle, Associate 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


6th Floor, Malcomson Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
1400-1401-1402 Fletcher Trust Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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ia SPRING’S HARVEST 

Mi Economy is the watchword! If spring || 
i days are to be happy days for school | 

i executives there must be a substantial 

y saving. The Mimeograph way to save is an 

i important way. It provides office forms, 

¥ examination sheets, maps, notebook data 

‘ and all the hundred other needed duplica- 

¥ tions in speediest fashion, easily, and at 
¥ low cost. Let us show you how it can best 
' serve in teaching and saving. » » Address 
» | A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—or see classi- 





fied telephone directory for nearest branch. ey 
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PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND | 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT | 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois | 


331 Park Avenu 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey | 


Palisade, N. J. 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I1.A. 
PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Hubbell Building 217 East Avenue 





RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND | 
ARCHITECTS 

36 WEST 47th STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 










School Architects Directory 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
Phone Glencoe 224 


ERNEST SIBLEY 


AND 


GEORGE M. CADY 
ARCHITECTS 


SMITH & STICKNEY 


Registered Architects 


Specializing in Schoolhouse Planning 


Stone 2057 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


New York City, N. Y, 


101 Park Ave. 





— 





CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind, 


Litchfield, Conn. 





iT 
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Y H. TURNER, A.1. A, | 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
Established 1909 


| HENR 





Michigan Trust Building 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Rochester, N. Y. 















r 


H. J. VAN RYN,A.I.A. G. J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.LA. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 152 WISCONSIN AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



















The Best Daylighting for Schools 


DONOVAN AWNING TYPE 
STEEL WINDOWS 


Truscon has specialized in the development of 
steel windows for specific purposes. Donovan 
Awning Type Steel Windows for schools provide 
maximum daylighting without sun glare and con- 
trolled ventilation without drafts. Shades on the 
open sash act as awnings. Lower sash opens and 
closes upper sash, or operates independently. 

















For the most satisfactory classroom window, 
choose the Donovan Awning Type. The com- 
plete line of Truscon Steel Windows includes 
types for shops, laboratories, offices, and other 
educational buildings. 


Write for catalog and full information. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


PP 4 


@ Miami High School, Miami, Fla. Architect—Kiehnel & Elliott 


















SHADES 


Shade any part 
of the window 








Prortecr 
YOUNG EYES 
a a 
Protect the eyes and general health of the 
children in your schools by giving them 
| proper light and proper ventilation. 
Abundant sunshine without glare and 
| good, fresh air without draft make 
| ATHEY Shades ideal for schools. 
Because of their sturdy construction and 
simplicity of operation, ATHEY Shades 
are easily fitted to any window, givin: 
the utmost in durability and service. 
Special opaque shades, working in chan- 
nels, turn any schoolroom into a perfect 
motion picture auditorium. 
{SK FOR CATALOG 
ATHEY COMPANY 
6043 W. 65TH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
| Representatives in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy Co., Regd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
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New! 


—not merely a 


glass blackboard 
hel but a NEW and 


glass blackboard VERY SUPERIOR 
So good glass blackboard 


? 

















® 
ERE, at last is the final and completely 
satisfactory solution of all blackboard 
BECAUSE ee eee problems. Here is the Seloc Glass blackboard, 
ae ee ee guaranteed against the defects of previous 
e persed throughout the glass while plate glass blackboards because The Seloc 


molten. Not just a top surface treat- 


Can Never Wear Smooth. Educational experts 
a ment that wears smooth and slippery, 


Y but a blackboard that is perfect surface claim that black plate glass makes the ideal 
al ‘ . ° . 
he nay SER Ree ee board—non-fading, obtainable in almost any 
zs Experimental tests equivalent to one 
hundred years wear have left Seloc lengths, easily installed, practically indestruc- 
lass. blackboard ‘ : : ' 
Bes pee ee ee tible, and susceptible of a perfect finish. Now 
ow 


to these advantages we have added Uniform 
Composition Throughout by means of a sus- 
pended abrasive uniformly dispersed through- 
e out the black plate glass. The result is a vel- 
vety surface that lasts as long as the board 
itself, cannot get “‘slick’’ as surface treatments 
do, and in end cost is by far the most econom- 
ical to specify. On your next job—investigate 
Seloc Glass—it's the last word in blackboards 
and we cannot see that it will ever be sur- 
passed. Guaranteed for the life of the school. 





\ NEW COMPOSITION BLACKBOARD 
KNOWN AS “SELOCSLATE” 
Composed of long length wood fibres, im- 
pregnated in oil, and formed under pres- 


sure of eight thousand lbs. to the square N EW YO we K S | L | . AT E 


inch. Is waterproof, and will not 


warp or bulge. Guaranteed for 
ten years. Where price is a BOOK SLATE COMPANY 


factor, here is best ob 


tainable material. 20 VESEY STREET - » NEW YORK CITY 
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» » » For the school 
administrator » » » 


























LEGAL ASPECTS for RECORDS 
of PROCEEDINGS of BOARDS 


of EDUCATION » » » » » » || cvans Jere is an Ideal 





. “Vanishi 
By M. R. Keyworth, Ph.D., | ede aa hal 
, school classroom wardrobe, low in cost yet meetin 
Superintendent of Schools, | WARDROBE every demand of the most exacting. This wardrobe is 
Hamtramck, Michigan made for plaster ends, backs and ceilings; no jambs nor 
: ; _ * trim being required. When so desired blackboards can 
An invaluable book which shows the source and limits | SS ot Cn Ie S Oe 
; ard surface. 

of the power of the board to pass resolutions; the Class A-A ee ee on 
d : i. foll Delete aad | Stowe ~~ Without jambs The “Vanishing Door hinges on which the doors are 
procedures to Oo owed which give ega ity to the ; hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
form of the resolutions; and the requisite legal ob- or trim doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way, 


‘ ; ; There are no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bin 
servances to be made in recording resolutions and , d, 


: x) nor intricate mechanism to get out of order. These 
proceedings in order that the records of the board hinges are guaranteed to last as long as the building. 
may be complete and legal. All wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, with 

Price. $2.25 all woodwork cut to size, and need only to be nailed in place. 
TICE, Pad. The hinges are easier to put on than common butt hinges. The 


entire cost of installation is small. 


Many types of school wardrobes are fully illus- 


THE MINUTES of a BOARD a 


of EDUCATION » » » » | Ww. L. EVANS 


By George W. Grill, WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Ass’t. Superintendent of Schools, 


Lakewood, Ohio | @ EES ET NT IT 
Sa 


THN 








This book is concerned with the functions of the sec- a iieiainils | . aaa 
retary of the board, and it succeeds in providing him A A VY 
A, 
= 


with a philosophy of secretarial service, constructive \ ond 
and helpful suggestions, and many forms of resolu- | \\> a) 









= 





tions which will make his work lighter and better. 


Price, $3.00. 


Ready Soon | s 
EFFICIENT BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION of i \ PREMIER 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS » » S ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


Comprehensive in scope, this book clearly presents | 


an abundance of material relative to the administra- Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings 
tive activities of the public school official. It ade- | TR Dodo 
quately considers such subjects as the selection of A Re 
school building sites, architectural requirements, ali 

economies in construction, mechanical equipment, in- 
surance, various phases of engineering service, sup- 


plies, textbooks, etc. ag 
814 WINNEBAGO ST. 


Write Dept. AS.B.J. for copies of these books on approval. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
















By George Womrath, 
Business Superintendent, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Commercial Art Brees: 
a TS eis Pe ast Pel LL 
Designing, and Layouts. 











The Bruce Publishing Co. 

New York Milwaukee Chicago i 
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-eting 

be is 

S nor 

1 can 

lack. 

S are Architects who specify 

ig the eey : |” 

a nternational” for com- 

pind, plete electrical systems 
e . 

ie render an invaluable ser- 

wh vice to those who operate 

; nae the schools they build. 

“ In addition to the 

Ny proved dependability of 


the equipment itself, there 
is the distinct advantage 
aati of having ONE manu- 
CLOCK facturer, ONE installa- 
tion and ONE service for 





PROGRAM 


H ONE investment. DEVICE 
) 0 lop h a he i Each system specified is 


tory and subjected to a 
series of the most rigid 





4 Blackboard Lighting first assembled in the fac- 


CORRIDOR 
performance tests. Then cone 


eliminates glare and reflec- it is shipped directly to 
° . a the user and is installed 
lions, and makes the black- and serviced by factory 


trained men who are per- 
manently located in that 
particular vicinity. 


board message easily visible 
from every part of the room. 


UU ee 





Let Holophane engineers help & 


The coupon below will bring ‘ 
you «a copy of our booklet 
you to obtain the greatest ed- i Ez implies | CONNECTING 
‘ a. STATION eee 
ucational values from your 


blackboard lighting and all = —{j' 


other | lighti . ll. an 
school lighting as we INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 
Address Holophane Co., Inc., Divtden af 











‘ e . . . . 

342 Madison Ave.., New York. International Business Machines Corporation 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 

Offices also in San Francisco and Toronto International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
International Industrial Scales 


H O é Pp H A N E GENERAL OFFICES Branch Offices and 
270 Broadway Service Stations in 


New York, N. Y. All Principal Cities 


PLANNED LIGHTING $%(§ sesssstsssssesstr secre 









THE INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 4-32-5 
ee L 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
: : ane produces the greatest amount of Please send me a copy of your booklet “Time Control in the School.” 
useful light from Mazda lamps Neme 
School 





City 
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COMPLETE CENTRALIZED 
SCHOOL WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE DISTRIBUTION & 





BUY FROM YOUR SCHOOL DISTRIBUTO 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 


Can Your School District Afford 
School Supplies and Equipment? 


IT COSTS less than 1 cent per hour per pupil to furnish necessary instructional supplies and 
equipment for classroom use. 


IT COSTS 15c¢ per hour to entertain children at the movies. 

IT COSTS 50c per hour to entertain the fan at the baseball game. 

IT COSTS $2.50 per hour to entertain college alumni at the football game. 

IT COSTS, all factors considered, about $4.00 per hour to run your automobile. 
IT COSTS the (kicking) taxpayer $5 to $10 per hour and up to play golf. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE paid at the approximate rate of $2,000,000 per hour gross 
to witness a ten-round bout to settle the prize fight championship in 1926. 


If a one per cent reduction of the school budget were applied to school supplies and 
equipment, it would result in a twenty-five per cent reduction in the efficiency which these 


supplies and equipment contribute to teaching. 


Few boards of education will insist on supply and equipment retrenchment when they 
have these figures before them. 


Since there has been no extravagance in purchases of school supplies and equipment in 


the past, there is no sound basis now for retrenchments. 


Correspondence invited on any problems relating 
to the purchase of school equipment and supplies. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


176 W. Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 


@ 
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SY 


Let them 


answer the Call 
of SPRING 


Youngsters like to play out in the open these days. 
Let them do it. Nothing better for their health than 
good fresh air and plenty of exercise. What’s the 
difference if their hands and faces get grimy and 
muddy. They can wash and clean up in a jiffy with 
\. P. W. Onliwon Paper Towels. Just what the young 
ones want and what they should have when they are 
“shining up” after recess, and before mealtimes. 
\. P. W. Onliwon Towels are absolutely safe and 
sanitary. Double-folded with double absorbency 
which enables two Onliwon Towels to do a complete 
drying job on the face, neck, and hands. Further- 
more, Onliwon Towels are dispensed one at a time 
from the hygienic 
Onliwon Cabinets 
which safeguard 
them against germ- 
bearing dust and 


wasteful handling. 
wo 


Order A. P. W. Onliwon 
Towels and its compan- 
ion sanitary service, On- 
liwon Toilet Tissue, for 


school washrooms today. 





Pioneers for Cleanliness Since 1877 


> Te Led 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 





\. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. ASB-4-32 
Please send, free of charge, material checked below: 
A supply of A. P. W. Onliwon Towels and Tissue for testing 
Booklet—*“ The Most Profitable Investment” 
Booklet—* Lave and Learn” 
Vame Address 


City State 


Se EE | 





STOP 


GERM - SPREADING 





Many vital improvements have been made in 
drinking methods, but, heading the list, is the 
R-S Vertico-Slant Sanitary Fountain...an advan- 
tage which stops germ-spreading. 


This fountain never feels the touch of contam- 
inated mouths and lips. It prevents them from 
even coming close to the jet that spouts the 
water. 


The Vertico-Slant with the water passing angu- 
larly from jet to mouth makes each drink a safe 
and sanitary one. Write for bulletin. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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JENNINGS SCORES FIRST 


on Every Count 


. .. gives you more for your heating pump dollar 


ANOTHER 
NASH PRODUCT 


JENNINGS SUCTION 
SEWAGE PUMP 


This dependable unit is installed en 
tirely outside the sewage pit. Only 
the suction pipe is submerged 

Pump, motor, and controls are always 
high and dry, always instantly ac- 
cessible. The entire unit can be in 
spected, cleaned, and lubricated 
without climbing down into the pit or 
even opening the pit cover 


Furnished in sizes and capacities to 
meet all the usual requirements 


& 





By every standard of comparison... 
capacity, power consumption and 
cost...there is greater value in Jen- 
nings Vacuum Heating Pumps. 


That is why school officials the 
nation over, anxious to keep down 
operating costs and to hold ex- 
penses at a minimum, are specify- 
ing Jennings Pumps for so many 
fine school buildings. 


Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps 
have greater capacities. They do 
more actual pumping for each dol- 
lar invested. 


Operating and maintenance costs, 
too, are less for Jennings Pumps. 
These efficient units consume less 


power; require less attention. 
Furthermore, if you select pumps 
by ratings in sq. ft. of radiation, 
insist ON a Minimum power con- 
sumption and a definite air and 
water Capacity and you will find 
that you can always installa 
Jennings Pump at a lower first cost. 


BOOKLET DISCUSSES SELECTION 
OF VACUUM HEATING PUMPS 





co 


VACUUM 
HEATING 
pum 


A new booklet, dealing 
with this problem in de- 
tail will be sent, on re- 
quest, to anyone interest- 
ed in obtaining morefor 


his heating pump dollar. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY, 11 WILSON ROAD, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 


Jennings Pumps 
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| Standard Electric Voltage Distribution Panels / 
and Auxiliary Current Supply Equipment, y nee 
\ Ti : sh y Easily Operated, 
\._ one of the greatest aids ever devised Correctly designed, 
X | + #4 The Instructor's Helper, 
\ for teaching the application of Flexible and Variable, 


SL Ged E Right Voltage instantly available, 
electricity in physics, chem- 


Saves time of Instructor and Student, 


Broadens the scope of Science Teaching 


istry and biology. 


» » » » » » in marked degree. 


Special 22-Circuit Experimental Panel in Steel 
Cabinet with Lower Compartment for Motor 
Generator set, as installed in the new Topeka, 


Kans., High School. 





HIS is unquestionably an age of electricity. Science departments must keep abreast of the 
times in laying the foundation knowledge of this new electrical application to science with its 
far-reaching possibilities. Colleges are carrying forward this work with rapid strides and High and 


Preparatory Schools must give more attention to it than in the past. 


No single item will do more toward bringing your Science Departments up to a high standard in 


this respect than the installation of this wonderfully effective Standard Laboratory Equipment. 


Our trained sales engineers will be glad to confer with your science staff and suggest a practical 


equipment for your particular needs. Telephone or write nearest branch. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY ifisiiute 
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Classification in the New Rochelle Schools 
Ralph Walter, Ph. D. Director of Research 


The classifying of school children into abil- 
ity groups has been a moot point in educational 
administration for over ten years. The evidence 
which has been gradually accumulating as the 
result of research studies indicates that, when 
the classification is made with sufficient care 
and when the curricula are adapted to the needs 
of the pupils in the different groups, there are 
distinct advantages to be found in ability group- 
ing. It is only when the classifying is carelessly 
done or when no curriculum adjustment is made 
for the groups after they have been formed, that 
criticisms of ability grouping are justified. It is 
not the purpose of this discussion to consider 
the values or dangers of grouping, but rather to 
indicate what is being done in the New Rochelle, 
N. Y., schools. 

Ability grouping has been practiced in New 
Rochelle for seven years. It has not been im- 
posed upon the schools by an edict of the super- 
intendent, nor has it ever been adopted as a uni- 
form policy for the city. One school after 
another, however, has voluntarily accepted this 
form of organization, until every school in the 
city now has some form of ability grouping. The 
details of the organization and administration 
of the grouping differ among the schools. Each 
school has adapted the principles of grouping 
to its own organization. There are three char- 
acteristics of ability grouping which are being 
universally applied, however, in all of the 
schools. 

The Basis of Grouping 

The first general principle is the use of a basis 
of grouping which gives a maximum degree of 
homogeneity. The Department of Research has 
conducted several studies all of which indicate 
that in the schools of New Rochelle the most 
reliable single basis of classification is the previ- 
ous school record of the child. A combination of 
the previous school record with the results of 
standardized achievement tests, where such have 
been given, give a slightly better basis than the 
school marks alone. Intelligence tests are not 
used. Such tests had been given for several 
years, but it was found, upon careful study, that 
they added nothing to the predictive value of 
the school marks and achievement tests. 

A definite form of procedure is usually fol- 
lowed in making the classification. The average 
of all the previous school marks of the child is 
found. The averages for all of the children in the 
grade to be classified are then arranged in the 
form of a distribution table and the decile 
points of the distribution determined. Each 
child’s average is then given a decile rating. 
Decile ratings are also found in the same man- 
ner for the children’s achievement-test results. 
These decile ratings are then averaged for each 
child to give him a classification rank. The 
names of all of the children in the grade are 
arranged in the order of their classification 
ranks and classes are formed in the order of 
these ranks. This method is applicable to 
schools of any size. As many groups can be 
formed as are desired. In a small school it may 
be necessary to form more than one group in 
the same classroom. 


Classifications Temporary Only 


After the classification has been made and the 
pupils assigned to classes, it is very essential 
that provision be made for changing pupils from 
one group to another when the need arises. No 
classification should ever be regarded as perma- 
nent. Human beings are “subject to change 
without notice” in the quality of the work they 
perform. It is important that the administrative 
staff periodically study the accomplishments of 
the pupils in the different groups and then 
transfer from one group to another those pupils 


who appear to be maladjusted. A careful group- 
ing reduces such transfers to a minimum, but 
there are always a small number of students 
whose achievements are contrary to all predic- 
tions. The administration and the curriculum 
must be flexible enough so that a pupil may be 
transferred from one group to another without 
any educational loss. 

In adapting the curricula to the needs of the 
different ability groups, the schools of New 
Rochelle have chosen a policy of minimum 
essentials and enrichment, rather than retarda- 
tion and acceleration. The groups of least abil- 
ity proceed through school at a normal rate, but 
in each grade they are given only the minimum 
essentials of the work of that grade. These stu- 
dents require much drill work. They can master 
only a limited number of items within the 
school year. Only such items as are essential 
are selected for these children. An attempt is 
made to secure a mastery of these essential 
items, rather than to teach a larger number of 
items and secure only a partial mastery of any. 
This policy of mastery of minimum essentials 
serves two purposes. It gives the pupils the mas- 
tery of those skills in the fundamentals which 
they really need in order to find a place in the 
occupational and social world, and it also gives 
them the satisfaction of success, which is so im- 
portant a factor in mental hygiene. 

The average group is given the curricula ordi- 
narily outlined for the grade in state and local 
courses of study. They are given as much sup- 
plementary material as there is time for. 

Handling the Superior Children 

The superior children are not accelerated. 

They do not advance through school at a rate 
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which would permit them to graduate a year o 
two before the average. Instead of acceleratio, 
they are given an enriched course of Study jp 
each grade. 

An illustration may make clear the difference 
between the work of the several groups: The 
civilization of ancient Egypt is one of the topics 
studied in the fourth grade. The slow group wij 
be given only a few of the outstanding facts cop. 
cerning Egypt and the effect of Egypt upon the 
development of our civilization. The average 
group will be given a much larger number of 
facts and more contact with various aspects of 
Egyptian life. The superior children will study 
in considerable detail the art, architecture, lit. 
erature, religions, industries, music, games, and 
customs of Egypt. They will use their study of 
Egypt as a theme for creative expression in art. 
shop, and composition. At the end of the period 
of study, each group would know something 
about Egypt, but the amount of detailed infor. 
mation would vary with the ability of the group 
to assimilate it. This simultaneous studying oj 
the same topic makes it possible for a pupil to 
be transferred from one group to another with. 
out loss. It also presents many opportunities for 
the correlation of the various school subjects. 


Results Gratifying 


The New Rochelle schools are gratified with 
the results of the ability grouping. The teachers 
and principals almost unanimously favor this 
type of organization. The techniques of classifi- 
cation have been developed to such an extent 
that they have become part of the regular school 
routine. Much remains to be done, however, in 
the adaptation of the curricula to the different 
groups. A very good beginning has been made in 
several subjects, but others are practically un- 
touched. It will require years of study and ex- 
perimentation before a thorough curriculum ad- 
justment will be realized. 


A LINCOLN MEMORIAL DEDICATED AT CLEVELAND 


_A bronze memorial statue in honor of Abraham Lincoln was dedicated with elaborate ceremonies on February 12. the birthday 
of the martyred president, in Cleveland, Ohio. The dedication of this outstanding patriotic monument to one of the best loved 
presideats, provided the focal point in the commemorative rites attending the birthday anniversary and followed an interesting 
patriotic program in Music Hall attended by more than 2,500 school children representing the various schools of the city and 


the immediate vicinity. 


_ Standing at the west approach of the School-Administration Building on the Mall, the statue is easily the main point of 
interest. It is inspiring and uplifting and seeks in design and commanding outline to portray the human side of the martyred 
president to the school children and citizens of the city of Cleveland. . 

The erection of the statue owes its inception to the painstaking work of the Memorial Commission which was organized nine 
years ago to have charge of the collecting and administration of the fund. The money was obtained from the free-will contribu- 
tions of the school children and from generous donations of public-spirited citizens of the city of Cleveland. Approximately 


258,000 school children contributed to the fund 


which reached a total of $37,697. 


The statue stands on a large granite base provided by the board of education. Three large entablatures which stand out in 
bold relief upon its face were presented by the Lincoln Memorial Commission, 


The statue is the work of Mr 
descendant of the Lincoln family. 


Max Kalish, a Cleveland sculptor. It was unveiled by Helen Green, of East Cleveland, @ 
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Economy versus Educational Standards 


O. J. Moulton, Principal, Neptune Township Schools, Ocean Grove, New Jersey 


In considering the problem of economy, it is 
necessary to keep the whole of the child in 
mind, and his relation to the whole of education. 
It seems, in the past trying months, that many 
have insisted, perhaps sometimes innocently, 
that the problems of school economy be con- 
sidered and solved without considering the child 
and education in their entirety. 

The aim of formal education to which we 
must tenaciously hold, I believe, should be 
somewhat as follows: To assist youth to live 
successfully and richly, and to achieve fully the 
purpose of life in a mid-twentieth-century 
dynamic democracy. 

“The youth in our schools should be prepared 
for tomorrow, not for today or yesterday, and 
so educators in all economic considerations must 
not do as is being done today, or as was done 
yesterday. If the schools are allowed to continue 
as they are today, the product will be at least 
one generation retarded; and if schoolmen are 
swayed by the song of the three R’s, the recip- 
ients of present education will be handicapped 
by at least two generations. 

‘Do those calling for economy believe the edu- 
cational work of recent years has been too 
good? Do they wish pupils to receive less edu- 
cation? I think not, because we hear cries from 
another quarter, indicating that the product of 
the schools is not so well prepared to meet the 
problems of today as some believe it should be. 
These two contrasting appeals, representing two 
distinct points of view, make our problems all 
the more difficult. One says, ‘“‘We demand more 
and better education.” The other says, “You 
cannot spend so much money on education.”’ It 
seems to be the job of educational leaders to 
bring about a reconciliation between these 
parties. 


Can We Educate More on Less? 


The business of education is perhaps the only 
one in the country in which the quantity of pro- 
duction has not been affected by the depression. 
The schools next vear will have an enrollment 
increase of about 2 per cent. At the same time, 
however, the schoolmen will be expected to edu- 
cate 2 per cent more pupils, with 4 per cent or 
less operating capital. Can it be done? I believe 
the answer to this question must be partially 
determined by the definition and philosophy of 
“education.” 

There are many families who, during the past 
months, have existed by sharply curtailing their 
expenditures. We cannot say they are really liv- 
ing, however. The same may be true of educa- 
tion. The schools will be kept open; a product 
will leave the school doors; yet, I do not believe 
this product will be as well educated as the 
product of today, if the job must be done on a 
greatly reduced budget. 

If it is true that equal educational efficiency 
can be derived from decidedly smaller budgets, 
then educators of the past decade have been ex- 
tremely extravagant. Such is not the case, yet I 
am equally convinced that, by a thorough and 
complete study of each local school system, edu- 
cators can and must, for a period of time, main- 
tain an educational program on a slightly re- 
duced per capita cost without seriously lessen- 
ing the educational efficiency. 

The program of education is being widely at- 
tacked. This means that the product of the 
thinking of educators is being seriously ques- 
tioned. If schoolmen cannot prove that the edu- 
Cational offering which they are maintaining is 
Worth every cent that it costs, there are two 
alternatives to follow: The first is to curtail the 
educational offering, and the second is to cut 
Salaries, Certainly, strong, constructive, aggres- 


sive educational leadership is greatly needed in 
this hour of trouble. 

Why did this cry for economy originate? It is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that, because of 
unemployment and poor business in general, the 
average property owner, has found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to pay his taxes. At present, 
the majority of the support for schools is ob- 
tained through local taxation of real estate. 
Since it is true that the value of real estate has 
decreased, bringing commensurately reduced 
returns, and since the owner is expected to pay 
ever-increasing taxes, the problem becomes most 
serious. Educators cannot become specialists in 
taxation, yet if they collectively join with the 
taxpayer in presenting the unfairness of his 
predicament to legislative bodies, they will be 
able to assist in devising plans whereby school 
revenue may be obtained in part from other 
sources than taxation upon local real estate. 


The Economical School Plant 


Administrators engaged in the erection of 
school buildings will effect lasting economies if, 
after a careful study of the needs and abilities 
of the community, they develop their educa- 
tional offering and then construct a building 
schedule which will show accurately and defin- 
itely the number and sizes of the various class- 
rooms, library, gymnasium, special rooms, etc., 
required to house the proposed program of 
studies. Many administrators build a building 
and then try to force an educational program 
into it. This always results in tremendous losses. 

The following illustration is typical of one 
that may be found in many communities: An 
architect erected a high school, costing $1,500,- 
000, which he said would house 2,000 pupils. 
When the beautiful edifice was completed, 2,000 
pupils appeared, but only 1,300 could be accom- 
modated. This serious situation resulted be- 
cause the educational leaders had not ac- 
quainted the architect with their program of 
education (if they had one), and he had 
planned a building following the modern trend 
of educational thought, which requires the util- 
ization of every room every period of the day. 

The principal of that school was a firm be- 
liever in maintaining a strictly academic pro- 
gram. For this reason, six rooms of this new 
building, designed for the teaching of household 
arts, were not utilized for several years. Even- 
tually, the board of education had to go to con- 
siderable expense to rebuild these rooms, as well 
as many others, for formal class procedures. 
Situations similar to the above may be avoided 
in the erection of new buildings, if the adminis- 
trators are thoroughly and carefully trained and 
apply their knowledge. 

Many school boards will probably not be do- 
ing much building this year, yet by careful 
study everv school executive mav derive greater 
efficiency from the present phvsical plants. In- 
cidentally, it should be added that any interrup- 
tion or delav in school-building programs 
simply means increased activity and greater 
outlays at some later time. 


The Most Desirable Type of Organization 


The public is, in no mistaken terms, demand- 
ing that budgets be reduced. In some cases, this 
mav be practicallv impossible: if so. the respon- 
sible school executive must show his leadership 
and efficiencv. In anv event, it is necessary to 
studv the opportunities for greater use of the 
available school buildings. In many instances, 
it will be found that by reorganizing the pro- 
gram, by modifying the daily schedule, by in- 
troducing a modified platoon plan, or some 
other adaptation, it will be possible to handle 
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what may now seem to be an overcrowded 
building. 

There is no doubt but what there are good 
teachers in all the grades of the school systems 
who are teaching classes, having well over 40 
pupils, more successfully than other teachers 
are teaching half that number. The enrollment 
in many classes must necessarily be increased. 
There are many studies, which appear to be 
scientific and true, and which indicate that as 
good results may be obtained from large classes 
as from those of medium size. The large class 
will require a different type of organization and 
procedure. The teacher may need a different 
training as well as a changed technique of in- 
struction. Homogeneous grouping will undoubt- 
edly make this suggestion more practical. The 
increasing of the class size will certainly pro- 


duce a financial saving, if not an cducational 
saving. 


Shall the Teaching Day be Lengthened? 

It may not be pleasing to many educators, 
yet who can say that the school day for the 
teacher should not be lengthened? Was the 
high-school five-period teaching day arrived at 
because of teacher limitations, or pupil limita- 
tions? Pupil, I think. By increasing the high- 
school day a few periods and using a staggered 
program, the capacity of school buildings may 
be increased from 50 to 100 per cent, and with- 
out increasing the teaching expense more than 
half that amount. 

In the secondary school, it has been deemed 
desirable for a teacher to have a pupil-hour load 
not to exceed 625 pupil-hours per week. In 
many schools, the load does not run as high as 
this, and in some neighboring schools it runs to 
750 pupil-hours or more. If one visits and 
studies carefully the schools with the heavier 
loads, it is usually difficult to honestly say that 
the school with the smaller pupil-load is 25 per 
cent more efficient than the other. 

It is often questionable if the pupil-load in 
itself is a valuable index of educational effici- 
ency, because there are many other factors 
which affect it. In many small high schools, it is 
possible that classes are offered in subjects 
which it is hard to justify. We might ask how 
many foreign languages a small high school is 
justified in offering? It may not be untimely to 
suggest that there should be more combining of 
small classes, such as third- and fourth-year 
Latin, etc. If the subjects cannot be combined, 
it is well to consider that some teachers are ob- 
taining good success in spending half a period 
on one subject with a small group, and the other 
half with another small group in an entirely dif- 
ferent subject. Such suggestions may not be 
popular with teachers or with communities, yet 
they are practical and will save dollars. 

Saving in the operation of the plant is evident 
where careful studies have been made of fuels 
and heat-saving devices. These suggestions may 
mean that superintendents and principals must 
all work a little longer and a little harder, yet 
their services will be reflected in community 
attitude. The schools must, we are told, con- 
serve dollars. Educators know, at the same time, 
that they must conserve youth. 


Economical Use of Materials of 
Instruction 

Dr. Evenden, of Columbia University says, 
‘Inadequate supplies, poorly qualified and un- 
derpaid teachers, as well as cheap buildings, do 
not always mean that they involve the least out- 
lay of money. The highest-salaried teachers, 
adequate amounts of the best supplies, and bet- 
ter-constructed buildings may in the long run 
represent the least outlay to the community.” 
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The economical use of materials of instruc- 
tion does not mean the substitution of materials 
of cheaper and inferior grade for those already 
in use, nor the opposite. Nor does economy 
mean the comparison of intrinsic values of vari- 
ous materials in terms of dollars and cents, but 
rather a finer adjustment of the materials of in- 
struction to the needs of the school, in order 
that the community, in terms of relative edu- 
cational values, may be assured of the maximum 
returns for every dollar invested. 

Since the community, unlike industry, has no 
control over the quality or quantity of its raw 
material, it must adjust and adapt the school 
machinery to the varying types of raw pupil- 
material received. In order to do this, the prin- 
ciple of individual differences must be recog- 
nized and a child-centered program maintained. 
Thus, the entire plan and methods of instruc- 
tion must largely determine the material for in- 
struction. 


Economy Through Improved Teaching 


Improved teaching economy is best obtained 
through a complete knowledge of the whole 
pupil. If by knowing pupils better, teachers will 
serve them better, and every teacher must agree 
that this is true, then they are certainly deriving 
greater benefits from every dollar expended, 
which is itself a true test of economy. 

The child-centered program, as any other 
program, is as good and no better than the 
teacher. This means that one of the best ways 
to economize in teaching is to obtain the best 
possible teachers. Such teachers teach for the 
love of the child and their value cannot be 
measured. 

The child-centered program may be called 
one of child interest, child guidance, or what- 
ever a teacher may wish, but the fact remains 
that such a plan will get close to the hearts of 
not only the pupils, but of the parents as well. 
This interest and guidance program, if carefully 
followed in every grade of city-school systems, 
will produce untold educational and financial 
economies. 

Directed study, careful and thoughtful as- 
signment of lessons, better lesson planning, and 
a more human and scientific attitude can pro- 
duce great economies, particularly in the junior- 
and senior-high-school teaching. 

Such a program should reduce retardation, 
but it is well to remember that retardation does 
not increase direct school costs so much as is 
often inferred. The only increase which can be 
charged to retardation is that which holds the 
pupils in school beyond the legal age for with- 
drawal. The financial cost is approximately the 
same whether a pupil is educated for one year 
in each of twelve grades, or for two years in 
each of six. The real cost is in the later life- 
efficiency of the pupil. 


Economy in Personnel Management 


Nonteaching principals, if properly trained, 
may successfully handle, supervise, and admin- 
ister more than one building. In this way, a 
community may obtain a much more valuable 
leader than would be possible if one were sta- 
tioned in each building. If the buildings are 
fairly large, there should probably be a teacher- 
clerk located in each. 

Many special teachers or supervisors may de- 
vote part of their time to teaching. Any super- 
vision which they do should be specific and 
highly specialized, leaving the general supervi- 
sion to nonteaching principals. 

In many communities, great savings could be 
made if the personnel of the janitorial staff were 
studied by the board of education with the same 
scrutiny that is applied to the supervisory and 
instructional staffs. A staggered janitorial pro- 
gram may be introduced so that all will be busy 
all the time they are engaged. At the peak of the 
day or during the busiest season, a few men or 
women, as the case may be, may be brought in 
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for only two or three hours of work and be paid 
accordingly. 
Economy in Supervision 

Supervision of the inspectorial type has in 
general disappeared, and so has so-called scien- 
tific, objective supervision, except when applied 
to subject matter. In place of these types, our 
best supervisors are an inspiration. They are 
sympathetic, they are human, they have the 
confidence of pupils and teachers. The best 
supervisors, and I include in this group the 
principals, exert upon their teachers and pupils 
a lifelong influence as great as that exerted by 
the best teacher under whom it is the good 
fortune of anyone to be a pupil. 

The real supervisor discovers what is prevent- 
ing a teacher from performing most efficiently ; 
he guides or motivates the teacher’s thinking 
about the problem; and the results are usually 
gratifying to all concerned, particularly to the 
teacher. This is far more economical in dollars 
and cents than it is to dismiss the teacher and 
obtain another for the position, and it has per- 
haps saved a life. 

The ultimate purpose of all supervision 
should be “the improvement of the teaching 
act,’ or to aid teachers to teach more intelli- 
gently. In proportion to the success a super- 
visor has in attaining this goal, does the com- 
munity realize greater value for every dollar 
expended for education? With the increased 
training which the students in the teachers’ col- 
leges are receiving, superintendents will un- 
doubtedly be required to do less of this type of 
supervision. 

Evidence indicates that the “on-call” type of 
supervision keeps the supervisor busier, renders 
greater service to the community, and in short 
tells whether or not the supervisor is a genuine 
help to the téachers. Isn’t that a test which is 
needed if the growing supervisory staffs are to 
be justified ? 

Some supervisors, particularly _ principals, 
seem to find it impossible to keep in the class- 
room where they belong at least half or three 
fourths of the time, unless they are tied down 
by a schedule with someone to check it. If 
superintendents tolerate supervisors and prin- 
cipals of this kind, they are not doing their 
duty, unless they anchor these principals to a 
schedule (undesirable as this may be). Princi- 
pals are sometimes inclined to become office 
dogs and are reluctant to delegate authority. 
They busy themselves with office routine, tele- 
phone calls, correspondence, social téte-a-tétes, 
etc., most of which could be done by a clerk at 
one fourth or less of their salaries, or by them- 
selves after and before school hours, or on Sat- 
urday mornings. If principals wish to be con- 
sidered a professional group, worthy of the 
name, they must give more of their services both 
in quantity and quality. 
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Nine Suggestions for Economy 


The question of economy is constantly befor 
all administrators. While it is assumed that a 
no time do school boards spend more than jg 
necessary to keep the schools up to the beg 
standard of efficiency that the respective com. 
munities can afford to maintain, at the same 
time it is the duty of educators to practice ey, 
possible economy. For the present it is well tp 
postpone such work and expense as can be de. 
ferred because: First, this is an abnormal sity. 
ation, and we should view it as a temporary 
emergency measure, an era of adjustment. Sec. 
ond, the public is demanding economy, ang 
educators must retain faith and codéperation, 
Third, the dollar of today buys more than the 
dollar of yesterday, so it is not unreasonable 
to obtain the same educational results next year 
on a lower budget, unless enrollment increases 
rapidly, in which case the schools can certainly 
offer each pupil as good an educational oppor. 
tunity on a lower per capita cost. 

The following suggestions may assist in effect. 
ing economy and greater efficiency in school ad- 
ministration: 

First: Educators must develop more educa- 
tional leadership, aggressiveness, and salesman- 
ship. 

Second: Since education is a primary fune- 
tion of the state, the state should bear a larger 
percentage of the local financial burden. 

Third: Real estate is now bearing a greater 
burden than it can carry in the present crisis, 
so that other and more equitable means of ob- 
taining school funds must be found. 

Fourth: The present ability of communities 
to furnish a desirable educational offering to 
every child is decidedly unequal. Children have 
nothing to say whether they were to be born to 
poor parents or to wealthy, whether they were to 
be born into a favored community, or to the op- 
posite. It is, therefore, the duty of the state to 
develop an equalization plan so that children in 
the less favored communities will be assured a 
satisfactory educational opportunity. 

Fifth: As the enrollment in the schools in- 
creases, a large total budget will be required or 
the present offering must be curtailed. This 
required that other means of obtaining school 
support be devised. 

Sixth: Are educators in agreement that sav- 
ing the best that we have is sound economy? If 
so, it behooves schoolmen to urge the state to 
immediately come to the rescue of education in 
those communities in which it is tottering. Un- 
less conditions improve in the near future, many 
teachers are going to become destitute. An even 
more disastrous and pathetic result is the fact 
that without immediate financial reconstruction, 
hundreds of children will be without an educa- 
tion because of the possible forced closing of the 
schools. Even though the teachers work without 
pay, there is a limit to the length of time which 
they can exist. 

Seventh: In the respective communities, sub- 
stantial economy may be effected by preparing 
a list indicating the ways in which each em- 
ployee might make immediate savings, and ask 
for a report upon this at frequent intervals. 

Eighth: Probably the best way to effect im- 
mediate thrift is to develop in the communities 
a spirit of codperation and thoughtful saving 
among executives, teachers, custodians, and pu 
pils — an ever active, vigilant thrift committee. 

Ninth: The very fact that most communities 
have shown their confidence in educators by 
passing the school budgets makes it all the more 
obligatory upon educators to utilize the school 
funds with the utmost discretion and wisdom. 

The educators’ task is a difficult one. It § 
their responsibility to sponsor a school system 
providing the best possible educational oppor 
tunities for the children; at the same time, they 
must give most careful consideration to the 
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Educational Rank of the States, 1930 


Frank M. Phillips, Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from March) 


The concept teacher likewise varies considerably in different localities. 
In thirteen states — Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Texas, Wisconsin, and Virginia — only those giving instructions are in- 
cluded, while three of these — Alabama, Maine, and Virginia — specify 
that they must teach at least one half of the time. In five states — 
Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Hampshire, and Wyoming — 
librarians are included in the classroom teachers, while Maryland in- 
cludes librarians in high schools. Louisiana includes librarians and prin- 
cipals, and New Jersey includes librarians and stenographers with the 
teachers. Tennessee includes teachers and principals, while Minnesota 
and Utah include teachers, supervisors, and principals. Six states — 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Georgia —also include 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents, although Georgia specifies 
that they must teach one half of the time to be included, while two 
additional states — Michigan and Washington — include librarians in 
addition to principals, supervisors, and superintendents. Vermont in- 
cludes principals, superintendents, and nurses in their teaching list, 
while New Mexico includes teachers, librarians, and nurses. In Missouri, 
the teaching list includes librarians, nurses, and clerks, and so does the 
New York list, provided these are licensed to teach. Massachusetts in- 
cludes teachers, principals, supervisors, librarians, and deans of the 
girls. Oklahoma includes teachers, principals, superintendents, and libra- 
rians if they teach, while West Virginia includes supervisors in addition 
to these other groups. In Pennsylvania, the teaching list includes libra- 
rians, nurses, and dental hygienists, while the South Dakota list in- 
cludes librarians, clerks, attendance officers, and janitors. The Indiana 
list includes librarians and coaches. 

Among the forty-two states for which information is available on the 
definition of a teacher, nineteen include librarians; fourteen include 
principals; thirteen, supervisors; eleven, superintendents; five, nurses; 
four include the clerical force; three, the attendance officers; three, the 
stenographers; one, the deans of girls; one, the dental hygienist; one, 
the coaches, and one, the janitors. Apparently the definition of teacher 
lacks uniformity in the different localities, and this item needs consid- 
erable footnoting if comparisons are to be made between the different 
localities in which the concept teacher is important. There is no good 
reason why part-time teachers might not be reported in fractions. 

The school is organized presumably for the education of our youth. 
In higher education we call him a student, and in the elementary and 
high schools we call him a pupil. Naturally the states might differ in 
their enumeration of those available for school attendance, but there 
might at least be some uniformity in the definition of an enrolled pupil. 
Thirty-eight states — Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming — announce the pupil enrolled when he presents himself 
for instruction. One state — Louisiana — specifies that he must actually 
receive instruction. Two — New Hampshire and Pennsylvania — spec- 
ify that he is enrolled when he is of compulsory school age. There are, 
however, some exceptions to this definition. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, the regulations say: ‘‘No child shall be counted as not belong- 
ing to the school, unless, upon investigation by the local attendance 
bureau or the proper school official, it shall be found that the child, 
(1) is deceased, (2) has moved from the district, (3) is enrolled in 
another school, (4) is legally employed, (5) is 16 years of age or over, 
and has withdrawn from school, (6) has been certified by the medical 
Inspector and found to be a fit subject for education, (7) or holds a 
certificate showing the completion of the work of the elementary school, 
resides two miles or more from any high school, and transportation is 
hot provided.” 

If all the localities preserved the definition of the enrolled pupil to 
the letter it would be extremely difficult to make comparisons between 
4 group of states where the child must actually present himself to be 
enrolled, and another group where he is enrolled automatically as soon 

as he becomes of compulsory school age. 

More agreement exists upon the definition of the attendance of a 
pupil but there is considerable difference of opinion as to when he should 
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FIG. 9. 


be dropped from the roll. In thirteen states — Alabama, Arkansas, Del- 
aware, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, and Utah — he 
is dropped when he is permanently withdrawn; in nine states — Illinois, 
Michigan, New Jersey, North Dakota, South Carolina, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin — at the end of a semester or a 
year, provided he remains absent, and in one state — Mississippi — at 
the end of the month. In four states — Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Virginia — he is dropped after ten consecutive days of absence; in 
Oklahoma, after six days; in Tennessee, after five days, and in five 
others — Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Oregon, and South Dakota — after 
three days of absence. Practices differ among the localities in five 
states — Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wyoming; two — 
Minnesota and New Mexico — have no information concerning when 
pupils are dropped, and Indiana drops absent pupils immediately. 

In fifteen states — Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, lowa, Maine, Mary- 
land, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Vermont, and West Virginia — the attendance is counted 
by half days, deduction in four of these states — Alabama, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee — being made for an absence in excess of 
one fourth of a day, while in South Carolina tardiness for one hour or 
more is deducted from the attendance. In five states — Georgia, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, and Virginia — attendance for one half of a 
day or more counts as a full day; in two states —— New Hampshire and 
New Mexico — no deductions are made for absence for a fraction of a 
day: in Oregon, no deduction is made for less than one-half day of 
absence: Indiana counts absence in quarter and half days, less time 
as hours and minutes of tardiness, and in Delaware the pupil is counted 
present for the full half day if he attends as much as one hour of that 
session. In three states — Michigan, North Dakota, and Rhode Island - 
the pupil must be present all day to be granted a full day of attendance, 
and deductions are made for absence of all kinds. In five states — Idaho, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, and Minnesota 


no deductions are made 
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for a fourth of a day or less of absence, while Kentucky and Maine 
specify that the pupil must be excused by his parent or guardian. In 
two states — Mississippi and New York — attendance for any part of 
the day counts for the full day. In two states — Missouri and Utah — 
the practice varies in different communities, and in South Dakota 
deductions are made for tardiness or for absence amounting to one 
quarter of a day or more. 

These concepts, or practices concerning attendance, vary all the way 
from making presence for any part of a day count as a full day, to 
making full-day attendance only, count as a full day. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists among the several states 
concerning the days to be included in the regular school year. It is the 
practice in sixteen states — Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin — to count only the days when schools are actually in ses- 
sion. Four states — Arkansas, Delaware, Idaho, and Louisiana — in- 
clude teachers’ meetings in addition to the days schools are in session, 
one state — Delaware — allowing as many as four days for teachers’ 
meetings and field meets. Eight states — Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, Ohio, Tennessee, and Wyoming — include such 
holidays as happen to fall on the days when the schools are in ses- 
sion, and presumably count all pupils present on those days. Nine 
states — Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, New York, Vermont, and West Virginia — include days both 
for teachers’ meetings and for holidays; two states — Minnesota and 
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Nebraska — specifying “provided these days are authorized by the 
board of education.”’ The practice varies in Oklahoma, with ten States 
not reporting. Average-daily-attendance data are generally Considered 
to be the most reliable data of any submitted by the various States 
although the figures may vary as much as 3 or 4 per cent because of 
the different practices involved in the computation of the average daily 
attendance. 

Communities differ also in their definition of the child’s age. Perhaps 
no statistical unit in education lends itself to more accurate measure. 
ment than does the age of a child. Within the same state, age may be 
counted differently for census and for enrollment purposes, with another 
definition for age-grade and intelligence studies. Some 29 states define 
a 6-year old child as one who has passed his 6th birthday but who 
has not yet reached his 7th. A number of others use this same definition 
but specify a time within the year when this condition must exist, Jy 
one state it is the opening of the school; in one, it is September Ist: jp 
another, it is October Ist; in another, two months after the opening of 
the school; in three others, January Ist; and in one, by the 30th of 
April. One state uses the nearest birthday on September Ist. 

The time of taking the school census varies considerably in the various 
states, and age as shown by the census figures may therefore be expected 
to vary considerably. A large majority of the schools, however, open 
practically the same time in the year, and for enrollment purposes it 
ought to be possible to reach an agreement concerning the definition 
of the age of a child. A variation of a half year at age 6 is a variation 
of over 8 per cent. 

It is possible to extend this discussion of definition indefinitely by 
using items that are less fundamental in school records and reports 
than these which have already been mentioned. While the differences in 
definitions are not all within the child-accounting phases of education, 
it seems to me that the majority of them are. More uniformity exists in 
the records and reports which deal with finances and property items. 
Either the business officers have been more alert, or the accounting of 
finances has been more nearly standardized, but differences in the defini- 
tions of the finance items are much less pronounced than they are among 
items which deal with child accounting. 

The manner of distributing state aid has an influence in determining 
the volume of certain statistical items. When this aid is distributed upon 
the basis of the school census, some localities will find the names of a 
large number of children for the census list. When this distribution is 
upon the basis of enrollment, some districts will have an oversized 
school register. When it is upon the basis of attendance, some schools 
will make an excellent showing in attendance. The state cannot well 
check up on all its communities, since the contagion spreads over a wide 
area of exposure, and the tendencies become epidemic. 
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What is the Most Desirable Basis for Promotion?’ 


Harry B. Nash, Director of Instruction, West Allis Public Schools, West Allis, Wisconsin 


When the writer went to school some 25 years 


ago, school promotion was on somewhat of a 
competitive basis. Failure was to be expected. 
If failure was absent, it was felt that stand- 
ards were not high enough. These should be so 
set that not all would pass through the “golden 
gate” of promotion. Vivid are the memories still 
present of the ritual with which the successful 
pupils were duly initiated into the next grade, 
while the unsuccessful ones watched with en- 
vious glances. 

About the year 1850, a system of “grading” 
was introduced into the schools of the United 
States. It signified a definite level of accom- 
plishment, and we find the term “grade of at- 
tainment” used. Paralleling the development of 
“grading” is the advocacy of examinations as a 
basis for promotion from one grade to another. 
As early as 1870, severe criticism of the grad- 
ing system had developed. These criticisms 
closely resemble the ones advanced today. 

Furthermore, the cause of failure lay with 
the pupil — he had failed to meet the required 
standard. The school, its organization, its 


*Copy of a paper read before the Educational Research Group 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 1931. 


teachers, were in no way responsible for this 
failure to meet the standards. 

At the other extreme today stand certain 
educators, who advocate that there must be no 
failure; progress should be continuous. As the 
pupil grows chronologically, so he is promoted. 
Here a grade is not a level of attainment; it is 
a level of physical maturity. 

Furthermore, most educators agree that the 
cause for much of our present failure lies with 
the course of study, teaching procedures, and 
inadequate administrative practice. Modify 
them and failure will be greatly reduced. It is 
becoming increasingly recognized that pupil 
failure is much more a failure of the educa- 
tional program of the school than it is a failure 
of the individual pupil. In other words, the 
responsibility for failure is with us much more 
than with the pupil. Our administrative ma- 
chinery, our courses of study, our teaching 
practice, have been at fault and the responsibil- 
ity for failure we have assigned to our pupils 
who have paid the penalty — for penalty it has 
appeared to them — by being compelled to re- 
peat the work. 

The department of superintendence clearly 


recognized the importance of the problem of 
promotion. In its last yearbook, largely devoted 
to this topic, the following fundamental prin- 
ciple of educational policy was set forth: “Every 
school system should be so organized and ad- 
ministered as to provide for the smooth, con- 
tinuous, and natural progress of every pupil.” 
Nonpromotion, with its consequent retardation, 
is an obvious break in the continuous forward 
movement of a pupil. 

It behooves us, then, to examine our promo- 
tional policy, to come to a clear understanding 
of the principles and practices that should gov- 
ern promotion, in order to fit our educational 
program to the recognized needs of the child, 
rather than make the child fit the educational 
program. The terms promotion, failure, grade 
level, need redefining in the light of our pres 
ent educational philosophy and the changed 
needs of the society which the school serves. 
There is considerably more bound up with this 
problem of promotion than there may seem t0 
be on first consideration. Such vital questions 
as the following at once arise: 

If promotion is to be continuous, how cat 
this be secured in the light of what we know 
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about the differing rates of mental growth? 

[f promotion is to be continuous, have you 
not withdrawn from the pupils an important 
incentive to effort ? a 

Should a uniform, rigid standard of achieve- 
ment in subject matter be a basis for determin- 
ing promotion? 

Should a grade represent a level of attain- 
ment, a level of mental ability, or a level of 
physical maturity? 

Should the basis for promotion be the same 
in all grades? 

It is the purpose of the writer to present the 
practical aspects of the promotion problem, 
with especial emphasis on the elementary 
grades. In order to do this, I shall attempt, in 
the first place, to set forth the present trends 
in promotion practice, as these trends are re- 
vealed by the current educational literature on 
the subject, and by what schools throughout 
the country are doing. Then, secondly, suggest 
a possible practical solution which takes into 
consideration all the necessary factors as re- 
vealed in actual school practice. And, in con- 
clusion, briefly indicate the possible implica- 
tions for the junior and senior high schools. 


The Present Trends in Promotion 


What are the present trends? The question 
of promotion is unalterably bound up with the 
question of adapting the curriculum and teach- 
ing procedures to the needs of the individual 
pupil. Such individualization is a definite at- 
tempt to reduce failure, if not to entirely elimi- 
nate it; to provide for the “smooth, continuous, 
and natural progress of the pupil.” Homogen- 
eous grouping is one method of individualiza- 
tion. This was definitely proposed several years 
ago by such men as Terman, growing out of 
their keen realization of individual differences 
and the impossibility of all pupils progressing 
at the same rate. Today few, if any, will deny 
the differences of mental growth and innate 
capacity, even though they may quarrel with 
the intelligence test as a measure of that capa- 
city. An indication, then, of present trends in 
promotion practices must of necessity indicate 
the present attitude toward one of the most 
widely used methods of securing normal pro- 
motion — namely, homogeneous grouping. 

After the impetus given to the plan of homo- 
geneous grouping such men as Thorndike and 
Terman, schools all over the country adopted 
the plan. As might be expected, such wide- 
spread adoption has been followed by the sever- 
est criticism of the plan. This is the history of 
all new educational procedures. However, it is 
disconcerting to the average schoolman to find 
that some leaders in education are now not only 
seriously questioning the plan of homogeneous 
grouping, but actually suggesting its complete 
withdrawal. In the past year or so, at least four 
significant discussions have appeared along 
these lines. I refer to an article by Dr. J. R. 
McGaughy’; two doctor-of-philosophy disser- 
tations emanating from Columbia University, 
one by Dr. M. Y. Burr? and another by Dr. 
Alice Keliher®; and a report by Dr. Reynolds, 
Principal of the Horace Mann school, wherein 
he also describes a new, and what he claims to 
be a distinctly better plan of grouping which is 
being experimentally used in his school. 

The first three of these discussions is largely 
destructive, with little, if anything, of a con- 
structive nature. The three main contentions 
running through all three are: 

I. Grouping by intelligence test of achieve- 


McGaughy J. R., “Homogeneous Grouping of Pupils,’’ Child- 
"ood Education, 6: 291-96, March, 1930 
e ‘Burr, Marvin Y., “A Study of Homogeneous Grouping.” 
ontributions to Education No. 457 (New York: Teachers 


lege, ( ibia University, 1931), 69 pp. 

' Keliher \lice V., “A Critical Study of Homogeneous Group- 
ng Contributions to Education No. 452 (New York: Teach- 
s College, Columbia University, 1931), 165 pp. 
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ment ratings takes into consideration but a 
small fraction of the child’s personality. Edu- 
cation is concerned with the “whole child” and 
present homogeneous grouping neglects the 
“whole child.” 

II. Ability is specific— not general. If a 
group is made homogeneous in one or two abil- 
ities, it is heterogeneous in others. 

III. Homogeneous grouping encourages a 
spirit of snobbery and is entirely out of place 
in our democratic country. Children under such 
a grouping plan develop attitudes of inferiority 
and superiority, which, in turn, produce serious 
maladjustments. 

I shall not attempt to offer, from the stand- 
point of the practical schoolman, any evalua- 
tion of these criticisms. Incidentally, such eval- 
uation will appear later as we suggest a plan 
to provide for “the smooth, continuous, and 
natural progress of the child.” Dr. Symonds* 
significantly remarks in commenting on these 
discussions that they have had a wholesome 
effect in centering thought upon the whole child 
and discouraging a rapidly growing tendency, 
evolving out of our grouping schemes, of over- 
emphasizing academic ability. 

The only constructive suggestions come 
from Dr. Keliher and her suggestions are so 
general and vague as to have little value. She 
urges that “groups in school should approx- 
imate groups outside,” “school grades should 
release their grip on school practice,” and the 
time will soon come “when classification and 
segregations will no longer need to be.” Of 
just what value are such generalizations to the 
practical schoolman, who is faced with the 
problem of securing normal promotion for all 
his pupils? 

Dr. Reynolds, while making the same major 
criticisms as the three writers mentioned in the 
foregoing, outlines a grouping plan now in ex- 
perimental tryout in his school. He classifies 
children into small groups on the basis of dif- 
ficulties, and disabilities of various sorts and 
two other groups of equal abilities. These dif- 
ficulties and disabilities are described as “lack 
of mastery in fundamentals”; “lack of emo- 
tional stability”; ‘unfortunate home condi- 
tions,” and many other influences that make 
the child unable to complete the required work. 
Ignoring for the time being the possible unde- 
sirability of grouping together “problem cases,” 
the scheme is impractical for the average school, 
since it is particularly stressed that the groups 
must be small and that psychological experts 
are needed in the training of the small groups. 
Furthermore, the children in the Horace Mann 
school are not comparable with the school pop- 
ulation of the average school in the country. 

On the other hand, Dr. Coxe® of the New 
York State Department, suggests promoting 
each semester by chronological age, and group- 
ing by ability within the grade. This ability, 
he furthers contends, is best measured by an 
achievement-test record. Some schools are al- 
ready trying out such a promotion policy. 


Again, Dr. Symonds in the article referred to \ 


in the foregoing states that, since intelligence 
is the greatest single factor that determines a 
child’s success in academic work, grouping 
should be on this basis. He mentions nothing, 
however, about grading. 

These discussions serve to illustrate the trend 
of thought in current literature on promotion 
practices. The disagreement apparent in cur- 
rent literature on the subject is reflected in the 
current chaotic practices. 

The committee appointed by the department 
of superintendence sent an inquiry to all mem- 
bers of the department asking the question, 


‘Symonds, Percival M., ‘‘Homogeneous Grouping.” Teachers 
College Record 32: 501-12, March, 1931. 

5Coxe, Warren W., “Grouping Pupils for Purposes of Instruc- 
tion,’’ Nation's Schools, 3: 47-54, May, 1929. 
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“What are the bases for pupil promotion in 
your school system?” Replies were received 
from approximately 500 superintendents. The 
table is our own and summarizes the results 
which cover some nine pages in the Yearbook.® 

It indicates at a glance the trend in present 
practice. In promotion from kindergarten to first 
grade, teacher judgment and chronological age 
have the most weight in deciding promotion. 






TABLE I. Basis for Promotion as Revealed by Question- 
naire Sent to 500 Superintendents by the Department 
of Superintendence 
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A guess as to what was happening would cer- 
tainly have given mental age more weight than 
is here accorded it! In promoting from first to 
second grade, ability to read and teacher judg- 
ment play the most important part; achieve- 
ment runs a close third. There is, of course, 
overlapping here, for reading ability and 
achievement in this grade may easily be con- 
sidered synonymous. In grades 6-7 and 8-9, 
achievement and teacher judgment have, in the 
order mentioned, the most weight, with test re- 
sults coming third; while in grades 9-10, 
achievement stands practically alone in de- 
termining promotion. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion the kindergarten to first-grade promotions, 
it is evident that, for the country as a whole, 
achievement is still the main factor in deciding 
promotion —— hence, a grade still represents a 
level of attainment. It is of interest to note 
that mental ability receives little consideration 
as a basis for promotion. However, 43 per .cent 
of these same superintendents indicate that 
homogeneous grouping is one of the best means 
of providing for normal promotion, while dif- 
ferentiation of the curriculum and the applica- 
tion of rational promotional practices rank to- 
gether as second, with a frequency of 16 per 
cent. However, when these superintendents were 
asked the question, “What are the means for 
reducing failure which ordinarily lie within the 
reach of the classroom teacher?” but 36 per 
cent reported homogeneous grouping. Why? 
“What are the means for reducing failure which 
ordinarily lie within the reach of the classroom 
teacher?” but 36 per cent reported homogeneous 
grouping. Why? 

In order to discover the current promotion 
practices prevailing in Wisconsin I sent out a 
brief questionnaire. I asked questions relative 
to the promotion rates, who decides promotion 
at the various grade levels from first to twelfth 
grade; if objective standards of achievement 
were used for promotion purposes; if ability 
standards were used (ability being defined as 
performance in relation to I.Q.); what items 
were considered in determining promotion; if 
any special organization such as ability group- 
ing is used to secure high promotion rates; if 
trial promotions are used; and if so, what per 
cent make good. Seventy-five representative 
schools received copies of the questionnaire; 58 
replied. The summary of these replies appears 
in Table IT. Since schools of all sizes replied, the 


*The Department of Superintendence Ninth Yearbook. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N.E.A., Febr., 1931. 
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TABLE II. Promotion Practices in Wisconsin 


1. Rate of promotion — 39 schools made no report. 


Grades 1-3 Grades 4-6 

Freq. Rate Freq. Rate 

4 75 4 75 
l 83 1 90 
1 87 1 92 
2 90 2 94 
2 92 3 95 
3 93 1 96 
3 95 3 97 
1 96 2 98 
1 97 1 99 
1 99 1 100 

Average 
Rate 84.7 91.3 


2. Who decides promotion? 


Teacher alone 
Teacher and another person ti thtan ake weed 
Teacher and another for special cases.... eee 
3. What other person helps teacher decide on promotion? 


eh ss 06d ix.6's 
Superintendent 
a es abot bx 4 00 40 66.0 
Principal and Superintendent. . . 
Principal and Supervisor. . . 
SS ore Rs ee ee 
Principal and Superintendent and Head of Department.... 
Superintendent and Supervisor... . Pd Cee aa hn ee 
4. Are objective standards of achievement used for promotion? 


DE gts hs diy ore ooo 
0 ESS Se Me Deed ~ 
Items considered in determining promotion. See tabulation at 
Is some form of ability grouping used to secure high prom 
All grades, 12 per cent; some grades, 33 per cent; 
8. Ability groupings used to provide for high promotion rates. 
School 1-6 
Slow and fast 
Class sectioning 
ABC enrichment levels 
Grades 1 and 2 
Grade 1 
None 
None 
Discontinued 
Grades 2—5 may be completed in 3 years 
Two sections in same room 
Partial 
Skip 
Three sections in room 
None 
None 
All 
None 
None 
All 
All 
Three-track plan 
22. All 
23-27. Partial 
28-58. None 
9. Use of trial promotions 
Yes, 84 - cent; no, 16 per cent 
10. Per cent of pupils making good 
Range is from 1 per cent to 100 per cent 


ue 


ws out G0 pus to ad o0 00 pu 
RSS e BANE ON KO OMIA SYN 


Average is 80.3 per cent (7 per cent indicated 1 per cent making good 
Seventeen per cent do not know per cent of pupils making good 


11. Basis for entrance to Grade 1B based on 
Chronological age, 43 per cent 
Mental age, 14 per cent 
Chronological and mental ages, 43 per cent 


results of the inquiry are sufficiently representa- 
tive and numerous enough to indicate the trend 
of promotion practice during this school year. 
Thirty-nine schools made no report on promo- 
tion rates, since these 39 misunderstood the 
question. Promotion rate was interpreted as 
meaning whether semiannual, annual, or sub- 
ject promotion was used. “Promotion rate” is 
the term now in use for indicating the per cent 
of pupils who are promoted. Previously, this 
was indicated in terms of failure. Now, instead 
of saying 5 per cent failed, we say the promo- 
tion rate is 95 per cent. All will agree that this 
change is a good one. Promotion rates run from 
75 per cent in all grades, to 100 per cent in 
grades 4—6. It is of interest to note that the 
school reporting 100 per cent in grades 4—6 also 
lists mental age, achievement, I.Q., chronologi- 
cal age, social age, and child’s greatest good as 
items considered in promotion. It is difficult to 
see just how all of these can be considered and 
100 per cent promotion rate secured. Again, 
another school reports 99 per cent promotion 
rates for all grades up to senior high school, 
and in this school also many items are consid- 
ered in promotion — chronological age, mental 
age, educational age, achievement quotient, 
health, social maturity, physical maturity, 
teacher’s judgment. In both of the above in- 
stances, both teacher and principal pass on the 
pupils’ promotion. 


Who Controls Promotions? 


In regard to the question as to who passes on 
pupils’ promotion, the tendency is decidedly 
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Junior High Senior High 
Freq. Rate Freq. Rate 
4 75 4 75 
1 81 1 88 
3 90 1 90 
2 94 2 93 
2 95 3 96 
1 96 4 97 

1 97 
1 98 
2 99 
89.3 88 
Grades 1-6 Junior High Senior High 
34 33 43 
53 59 48 
12 9 9 
Grades 1-6 Junior High Senior High 
24 36 36 
22 17 10 
12 5 5 
14 9 9 
2 2 2 
2 2 2 
2 2 2 
2 2 2 
Grades i-6 Junior High Senior High 
52 48 24 
19 26 53 
29 26 22 
Grades 6 Junior High Senior High 
37 33 32 
42 42 47 
21 25 21 


right of page. 
otion rates? 


Junior High 


Slow and fast 
Class sectioning 


ABC enrichment levels 
1.Q. and achievement 


no grades, 55 per cent. 


Senior High 
Slow and fast 
Class sectioning 
ABC enrichment levels 
1.Q. and achievement 


All All 

All None 
None Ninth grade 
Discontinued Discontinued 
None None 

Weak in one; strong in another None 

None None 
None None 

None All 

All None 

All All 

All None 
Partial Partial 

All All 

All All 

None None 

All All 

Partial Partial 
None None 


these cases were not used in Average) 


toward a sharing of this responsibility with the 
teacher. Even in senior high schools, a slightly 
larger per cent use both teacher and another 
person than rely on the teacher’s judgment 
alone. The principal is, of course, mainly the 
other person involved. Where the superinten- 
dent is involved, it is usually in the smaller 
schools. 

Objective standards are being widely used 
in grades 1-9 as a basis for promotion — 81 
per cent of the schools are making some use of 
these standards. In senior high school, only 46 
per cent are making use of such standards. I 
presume the main reason for this is the lack of 
validity of senior-high-school standard tests. 
But, are standard tests the only objective tests? 
If the high schools are still using achievement as 
the main basis for promotion — much more so 
than our lower grades — why is not an objective 
rating of achievement even more desirable than 
in the lower grades? Ability standards are be- 
ing used much more in this state than in the 
country at large. 

A detailed list of the items considered by the 
58 schools in determining promotion is given. 
Reading the list vertically we see that the I.Q., 
C.A., and Ability, have the largest place in 
Wisconsin in determining promotion, with 
achievement ranking next. This is in contrast 
to what is the general practice throughout the 
country. Achievement is by far the largest fac- 
tor, with teacher judgment ranking a poor sec- 
ond. Here again, of course, overlapping occurs. 
Chronological age is given little consideration 
outside of the kindergarten in the country as 
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a whole, while in Wisconsin chronological age 
is an important factor in determining promo- 
tion. Kindergarten promotions were not con- 
sidered in our questionnaire up to this point. 
However, looking ahead to Item 11 we find 
that mental age is considered much more in 
Wisconsin than in the nation at large in pro- 
moting from kindergarten to first grade. 

The foregoing list is of interest if read hori- 
zontally. Absolute agreement exists between 
very few schools. There are two instances where 
three schools report the same bases for deter- 
mining promotion. One group of three report 
C.A. and Achievement; the other group reports 
Ability alone. Between these two groups there is 
no overlapping. There are four instances where 
two schools agree on the bases for promotion. 
These bases are: (1) C.A., Ability, and Achieve- 
ment; (2) I.Q., Ability, and Teacher’s Mark: 
(3) I.Q. and Achievement; (4) 1.Q., C.A., Abil 


ity, and Teacher’s Mark. In two of these six’ 


groups achievement does not appear at all; in 
four of these six groups ability is indicated as one 
basis, while in a fifth the I.Q. is mentioned. It 
must be remembered that in the inquiry ability, 
mental age, and I.Q., were kept distinct —abil- 
ity was defined as performance in relation to 
ability, while, of course, I.Q. represents rela- 
tive ability, and M.A. absolute ability. This 
weight given to ability in promotion practices 
throughout Wisconsin is significant. : 

Items 7 and 8 show the extent and kind ol 
ability groupings now in existence in Wiscot- 
sin. It is of interest to note that some schools 
use ability as one basis of promotion, but have 
no form of ability grouping. The use of trial 
promotions has a bearing on promotion prac- 
tice, and items 9 and 10 show the prevalence 
of this practice and the per cent making good. 
Eighty-four per cent use trial promotion, and 
the range of pupils making good is from 1 t 
100 per cent. This is difficult to interpret. Ev 
dently, trial promotion possesses a widely dif 
ferent meaning in different schools. 


(To Be Concluded) 
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A number of years ago, not so long ago at 
that, I worked for some time as a placement 
man in a commercial agency located in a large 
eastern city. Why I was chosen for this position 
from a considerable number of applicants | 
have never ascertained, Certainly it was not on 
account of my past experience in schoolwork ; 
of this I am sure, because MacCurdy, the man- 
ager, told me very emphatically he had no use 
whatever for school teachers. None at all. 

“They aren’t practical; they don’t know any- 
thing about business,” said he. 

But after talking a while longer, with a dubi- 
ous shake of his head he continued: “You say 
you want to get out of schoolwork. I’ll take a 
chance and give you a try. Go on over there 
and show me what a college education is good 
for in this kind of business.” 

I went over to the desk he pointed out, and 
with some preliminary misgivings managed to 
make good. I say this advisedly because, when 
a year and more had passed, I was offered a 
partnership, which to my later everlasting 
regret, in financial terms only, I declined. It 
was hard enough to get the position in the first 
place, but to my surprise it was a good deal 
harder to quit. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Mac indig- 
nantly remonstrated. “I should think a man 
with a college education ought to have sense 
enough to stick. Look at all the jobs you get for 
people! - 

But I was sick of it. I was tired to death with 
the continual hard-luck stories poured into my 
ears. Everyone looking for sympathy, nearly 
everyone with a grievance, real or fancied. 
True, it was interesting work, and it was profit- 
able, but it was depressing. I wanted no more of 
it and told him so. 

“Look here!”’ said he. “You get jobs for every 
man who is any good, don’t you? What do you 
mean, depressing?” 

Mac’s Judgment 

And then he summed up his philosophy of 
twenty years’ experience in employment work 
with an emphatic statement which I have re- 
called many times since, and particularly in 
these parlous days of the Great Depression: 

“Now you listen to me! A good man can 
always get a job, and what’s more, good jobs 
are always looking for good men.” 

Since that time I have seen a good many 
things happen in every type of work, and the 
longer I live, the more I am convinced that 
Mac was right. I believe with him that a good 
man can always get a job, in schoolwork, at 
least; and if my experiences in securing teach- 
ers this year are any criterion, it is certainly true 
that good places are looking for the right men. 

Yes, I mean just this in spite of all the em- 
ployment troubles in schools at present. You 
will recall that long before this depression be- 
fan, we were hearing a good deal about the 
large numbers of teachers out of work. Yet, in 
spite of these reports I am here to say that this 
past year was the hardest year in which to find 
a really competent, experienced teacher, willing 
to sign a contract, that I have known in all the 
years | have been in schoolwork. Please note I 
use the words, “competent,” and “experienced.” 

ou can define these terms for yourself, and it 
should not be overly difficult. 

Last spring, when the contracts of our hun- 
dred teachers were returned, we found eight 
Vacancies to be filled. They were of the usual 
character —a woman physical director, a de- 
Partment head of mathematics, two high-school 

English teachers, a departmental teacher of 
arithmetic. These and similar others were 


needed to fill our faculty quota for September. 


Mac Was Right— 


Brooke W. Hills 


The situation looked favorable enough. Most 
of these positions would pay from $1,800 to 
$2,200, not a high schedule to be sure, but good 
salaries in a town where living costs are not 
excessive. Then, too, we have a modern school 
plant; we enroll a good class of children; we 
are close to a large city with many advantages 
easy of reach; there is no trouble in the school 
situation. Further, we try to use a great deal of 
care in the selection of our faculty, believing 
that anyone we employ should be virtually sure 
of continued employment, at least as long as he 
is doing efficient work. As a result of this policy, 
I am safe in saying our teachers are contented 
and happy in their work. From what I have 
said it would seem that we have something 
rather attractive to offer. 

I assured our board there would be no diffi- 
culty in completing our personnel, and along in 
April set to work. I went to the usual sources of 
supply, carefully detailed our wants, and waited 
for applications. 


A Bushel of Applications 

The applications came in quickly enough. 
And they came, not a few at a time, but liter- 
ally by the hundred. It seemed as if every 
teacher in our section of the country wanted to 
join our staff. More than seven hundred letters 
received in the month following our announce- 
ment of vacancies, to say nothing of many 
others who applied in other ways. 

Letters enough, applicants enough, to be sure. 
But when we came to sifting the wheat from the 
chaff, I found not more than one candidate in 
ten able to qualify for consideration. By far the 
largest group consisted of teachers who had 
never taught, who applied regardless of our 
plain statement that we required at least three 
years’ successful experience for a $2,200 depart- 
mental head; that while we were willing to pay 
$1,700 to $1,800 to a good grade teacher, we 
did not expect to employ those whose actual 
schoolroom experience had not passed beyond 
the teacher-training stage. Yet these applica- 
tions came in by the dozen; and with them 
other letters —from the teacher whose record 
showed two or three changes of position in four 
vears’ time, from the chronic job-hunter, from 
the misfit, the incompetent, the trifler, the curi- 
osity seeker, from the person “willing to come 
for an interview if all expenses are paid,” and 
incidentally, with no objection to bartering a 
half hour’s interview for a week-end outing at 
our school board’s expense. 

The photographs that came with some letters 
saved us a good deal of application reading. 
Superintendents employing teachers look upon 
this part of their work as a strictly business 
proposition. All are glad to find applicants of 
good personal appearance, and rightly so; but 
why so many reasonably attractive young men 
and young women should betray a lack of ordi- 
nary good taste and good sense in photographs 
they send an absolute stranger, is something 
hard to understand. We want good teachers 
with good sense; I am not sure that lack of good 
sense in one particular necessarily implies a lack 
of this trait in other particulars, but we did 
not go any further with these applicants. 


What the Sifting Process Produced 

To those whose first applications looked 
promising, we forwarded a questionnaire for 
a second letter answering certain specific ques- 
tions which would help us in reaching a deci- 
sion. We pointed out that a concise but com- 
plete statement of fact along indicated lines, a 
careful attention to the requests we made for 
information on certain points in the candidate’s 
record, often gives a prospective employer a 
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good idea of the person who is looking for work. 

Fair enough, when applicants are told defin- 
itely what form of letter to write. Yet many of 
the replies we requested never came. Still others 
evaded our question, “Are you under contract 
for next year, and if so, have you a definite un- 
derstanding with your superintendent that you 
may resign on reasonable notice?”’ We asked for 
personal letters of recommendation sent us 
direct by those whose names were given us as 
references; a large number of applicants, in- 
stead of following this express request, them- 
selves obtained these letters and forwarded 
them. 

And so it went. Were we too particular? Let 
me ask you: If a person is careless in following 
plain directions when seeking employment, a 
time of all times when the utmost care should 
be used, is that person likely to be careful later 
on in following directions when once employed? 
I didn’t have to work in an employment office 
to learn that in employing people for respon- 
sible positions it doesn’t pay to make mistakes. 


A Competent Board Member Helps 

One of our rules for employment is that an 
applicant to receive serious consideration must 
visit our school. There are two parties to every 
contract — the employing body and the em- 
ployee. It follows as a matter of elementary 
common sense that each should have the fullest 
information concerning the other, and this can- 
not be gained through the mail. We want can- 
didates for vacancies in our schools to have 
first-hand information concerning the place 
where they are to stay at least a year if ap- 
pointed, to satisfy themselves by personal in- 
spection that the situation looks favorable. And 
again, while teachers in this system are ap- 
pointed and their salaries fixed on my recom- 
mendation, invariably I arrange for a short 
meeting between my choice of applicant and at 
least one member of our teachers’ committee. | 
can say definitely that in most business organi- 
zations of any size, the employment man is ex- 
pected to secure the benefit of the manager’s 
judgment in sizing up applicants for responsible 
positions. In my experience I have found that a 
competent woman member of a school board 
many times can read the character of a young 
woman applying for a place much better than 
a man can; and I am perfectly willing to share 
this responsibility. 

Therefore, to two or three selected candidates 
from the large number of applicants for each 
vacancy, we sent a letter of invitation to call. 
And then we encountered new troubles. 

Several wrote acceptances, saying they would 
come on school day, since “the rules of their 
schools granted visiting days to teachers.’”’ We 
telegraphed these people not to come; I cannot 
reconcile a visiting day at board expense with 
a visit for the sole purpose of making a personal 
application in another town. It does not seem 
quite honest. And speaking of honesty, some 
queer things happened. 


Why One Girl Failed 

In one instance, an invited candidate tele- 
phoned me from her own school, several hun- 
dred miles away, accepting our invitation. | 
was a little surprised at this, since a letter would 
have served the purpose as well; but I was more 
surprised when she prolonged the conversation 
in spite of my suggestion that the telephone 
charge would be excessive. 

“T had a great deal of trouble to reach you, 
and now I want to talk to you.” 

A half hour after this, my telephone bell rang 
again. This time the call came from the chief 
operator in a city near the place where this 
teacher was located. 
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I was asked some pointed questions. Were 
there any cut-offs? Did I have any difficulty in 
hearing the other party? Was it a poor connec- 
tion? Lo each question | gave a negative 
answer. 

“Thanks,” said she and started to disconnect. 

“Wait a second!” | called back. “How long 
did that young woman say she talked to me? 

“Two minutes,’ came the far-away voice. 
‘How long would you say?” 

“Probably fifteen,” I answered. 

“Our record shows seventeen.” 

“Do you mean to tell me she is trying to get 
out of paying her bill?” I asked. 

“She is,’ was the laconic answer. 

Consequently, another hasty telegram with- 
drawing an invitation. Were we too fussy? lL 
don’t think so; I'd rather hire someone who tells 
the truth and pays her bills. 

Then there was that attractive young man 
who applied with a glowing story of his success 
in teaching mathematics. Two or three days 
later, after he had really interested us, and we 
had asked for fuller particulars, he wrote again, 
saying “he wanted to confess he had never 
taught anything but history, and that subject 
for a half year only; but he was sure he could 
make good, and he knew we would overlook this 
discrepancy in view of his personality.” And 
there was another slight discrepancy in the case 
of the young woman with a really excellent rec- 
ord, unmarried according to her own statement. 
But while we were talking together in my office, 
down in the railroad station her husband, bored 
with the long wait, grew a bit too confidential 
with a chance acquaintance who happened to be 
our high-school principal. Her naive explana- 
tion “that she intended to teach with us for a 
year before breaking the news of her marriage 
two years before’ was an explanation that 
failed to secure her the place. 

We hold no brief against the married teacher, 
but we did not see how we could overlook a 
slight discrepancy of this description. 


The Competent Teachers Were Few 


Yes, there were applicants enough looking 
for work, and here were good positions waiting 
for good people. But a month slipped by and 
in all that time we had found but one person to 
whom we offered a contract. It worried me. 
Here it was well on into May. If we were to 
visit any candidates in their own schools for a 
final check-up, for the observation of the 
teacher actually at work in her own classroom, 
as required by our rules, for the purpose of 
seeing at first hand the type of school recom- 
mending, there was little time to lose. 

I couldn’t understand the situation. Where 
were all those vast armies of unemployed, com- 
petent teachers? Were our salaries too low to 
attract good candidates? Were we too careful in 
our standards of selection? While I was redou- 
bling my efiorts, casting around in every direc- 
tion possible, one afternoon a superintendent 
from another city dropped in, and I told him 
some of my troubles. 

“What’s the matter with us, anyway? All we 
hear is about the great number of good teachers 
out of work, and yet we can’t seem to find more 
than one in ten worth while looking up.” 

“One in ten!” he ejaculated. “I haven’t found 
one in twenty. This is the worst year to get good 
candidates I’ve ever seen. That’s what all the 
fellows say. Competent people aren't leaving; 
that’s what the trouble is. They are sticking to 
their jobs rather than take a chance. Cheer up; 
I hear there’s a good teacher over in your neigh- 
bor’s bailiwick who wants to get nearer the city. 
I’m going after him before somebody else signs 
him up.” 

I cheered up, but I didn’t feel much like 
cheering when I came to visit some of the ap- 
plicants who were to be offered contracts if our 
final inspection was satisfactory. 
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Why One Man Was Recommended 


In one such case, | drove nearly two hundred 
miles to a town in another state to visit a man 
who seemed to be one of the nnest candidates 
imaginable. His agency’s statement ot his 
marked ability was borne out by personal let- 
ters trom his superintendent, trom a member ot 
the school board in his own town, and trom 
records he had brought showing a high degree 
vf success in preparing students for coliege- 
board examinations. But the biank contract | 
had slipped into my pocket on leaving home 
was brought back unsigned. 

Why? When I compared the records showed 
me by this young man with the records on file 
in his own school, I found that instead of pass- 
ing eighteen out of twenty as he had claimed, 
eighteen out of twenty had failed. His superin- 
tendent, poor fellow, squirmed uneasily when | 
indignantly demanded an explanation. 

“Well,” he blurted out, “our board wants to 
get rid of him. He is the best pitcher in town, 
but he can’t teach. We can’t possibly fire him; 
he has too many local friends. The board made 
me write that letter. I’m sorry, but I’m having 
a hard time here, myself, and 1 want to hold my 
own job.” 

What a miserable, preposterous situation! 
Again . . . poor fellow! 

{he hunt went on. At the August meeting of 
our board, “the superintendent,’ to quote our 
local papers, ‘stated that the last vacancy had 
been tilled.”” Thank goodness, it was, and 1 went 
away on a two weeks’ vacation. | needed it. 

loday | received a bulletin advising of the 
great numbers of competent, experienced teach- 
ers out of employment. | recall reading a similar 
bulletin a year ago. Doubtless there were many 
such then, and certainly no one can predict now 
with any surety what the next twelve months 
may bring. | need not point to reports of schools 
closing, of salaries which are being paid irregu- 
larly, if at all; we learn of classes being over- 
loaded and teachers being let out in conse- 
quence. ‘lhese and attendant conditions may 
bring a surplus of the type of teacher we tried 
to find a few months ago, but I doubt it. Unless 
I am very much mistaken, not many employed 
teachers will try to change this year, provided, 
of course, that conditions are at all possible. 


A Time to Employ Experienced People 


Bear in mind I have consistently used the 
terms “‘competent”’ and ‘experienced.’ It is true 
a beginning teacher may be competent, but it 
takes real experience to prove competency. That 
schools are filled today, especially in the upper 
grades, is simply due to the lack of commercial 
employment; and it is not likely to make the 
lot of a beginning teacher any easier. This 
whole question of unemployment among novices 
is another and very real problem; but it was not 
our problem last year. Like many superintend- 
ents with whom I have recently consulted, I 
shall take no chances in filling vacancies which 
may occur this spring. Yet, where I can, I shall 
try to do my share for the discouraged boy or 
girl coming out of our teachers’ colleges in June 
next. 

More pupils, harder teaching conditions, 
fewer experienced teachers leaving. In consider- 
ing this, and while reviewing the events of last 
year, I have reached the conclusion which my 
judgment tells me is final: that now, more than 
ever, the teacher of proved ability is coming 
into his own. 

And when I have filled our vacancies for this 
next year, if I find I am correct in my conclu- 
sions, I intend to look up my old friend, Mac- 
Curdy, over in the city. I hope he has weath- 
ered the storm and stress of this depression. I 
want to invite him out to lunch. And as we part, 
I shall slap him on his broad, good-natured 
back and say: 
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“Mac, you were right! A good man can 
always get a job.” 

And there I shall leave him standing on the 
corner, looking after me as I step into the ca 
wondering in his practical mind why a man with 
a college education should make such a com. 
monplace remark. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN MEMBERs 
OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


An Association of Women Members of Boards 
of Education was formed at an organization break. 
fast held at Washington, D. C., on February 22, in 
connection with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. 

While the organization is to be national in Scope 
it has been limited for the present to women mem. 
bers of boards of education in cities of more than 
30,000 population east of the Mississippi. Eventy. 
ally it will be possible to obtain a complete mem. 
bership of all women members of school boards ip 
the country. 





MRS. RUBY CRAMPTON 
President, Association of Women Members of 
Boards of Education, 

Toledo, Ohio 


Following a general conference and discussion by 
the women present, it was voted to form a perma- 
nent national organization, and Mrs. Ruby Cramp- 
ton, Toledo, Ohio, was named chairman, and Mrs, 
John Boyce Hunter, secretary pro tem. A commit 
tee of three was appointed to prepare a constitution 
and by-laws. After the signing of the constitution, 
officers were elected for a term of two years. Mrs. 
Ruby Crampton, Toledo, was elected president; 


Mrs. Elizabeth Pigeon, Boston, Mass., first vice 
president; Mrs. John W. Gilmore, Wheeling, 
W. Va., second vice-president; Mrs. Jessie W. 


Brooks, Cambridge, Mass., corresponding secre 
tary; and Mrs. Ruby Williams, Highland Park, 
Mich., recording secretary. Four directors, com- 
prising Mrs. J. W. Brown, Baltimore, Mrs. Gena 
Hickox, Springfield, Mass., Mrs. Ruby Lanckton, 
Indian Orchard, Mass., and Mrs. E. L. Bagley, 
Camden, N. J., were appointed. 

The membership of the organization is of three 
classes—active, associate, and honorary, and the 
annual dues are $2. 

The annual meeting will be held at the time and 
place of the general meeting of the Department 
Superintendence, with regional meetings and com 
ferences in the intervening time. The organization 
is to be affiliated with the National Education AS 
sociation and represented by a delegate to the rep 
resentative assembly. 

The organization seeks to encourage qualified 
women to serve on boards of education, to educate 
communities to elect qualified women for such 
office, to stabilize and make permanent the service 
of women as members of boards of education, a 
to provide a medium of exchange of ideas, aims, 
and problems. 
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MR. GEORGE A. DAVIS 
President, Board of Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 
Since the spring of 1905, George A. Davis 
has been a member of the Grand Rapids board 
of education. During this continuous service of 
26 years there has been a marked development 
in the Grand Rapids school system. In 1905 the 
enrollment was 15,539; at the present time it 





GEORGE A. DAVIS 
President, Board of Education, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


is 30,036. During the same period the member- 
ship of the educational staff increased from 422 
to 1,085. 

Although a man of strong convictions, Mr. 
Davis has always disapproved of “one-man- 
board” methods, believing that it is expedient 
first to kindle the enthusiasm of a decisive ma- 
jority of his colleagues before adopting a new 
policy. Having been a member of a successful 
furniture manufacturing organization for many 
years it is perhaps natural that he should be- 
lieve in delegating authority to school adminis- 
trators and in holding them responsible for suc- 
cessful management. 

Mr. Davis was born in Vermont notefar from 
the birthplace of Calvin Coolidge 78 years ago. 
In his earlier years he was in business in Massa- 
chusetts, but for forty years he has resided in 
Grand Rapids. 

Although his interest has covered all types of 
education from the nursery school to the junior 
college, his greatest, enthusiasm in recent years 
has pointed toward industrial and vocational 
education. In recognition of his many years of 
active and efficient service, the Grand Rapids 
board of education a year ago named the recent- 
ly completed new high school the George A. 
Davis Vocational and Technical High School. 
Mr. Davis was president of the board from 1906 
to 1909 and he has also been president continu- 
ously since 1920. 


SAMUEL DYE 
President, Board of Education, Bakers- 
field, California 


_ Mr. Dye was born and educated in Ohio. Dur- 
ing the year 1907, Mr. Dye served as national 
president of the Chain Makers National Union. 

Removing to California from Ohio in Janu- 
ary, 1910, he started his present transfer and 
storage business in Bakersfield in 1913. He 
served as dictator of the local Moose Lodge and 
was honored by election to the presidency of 
the Boosters’ Club, an organization of business 


School Board Heads Who Make History in American Education 
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The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provided a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 
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men. He is also a member of the B.P.O. Elks 
and of the Kiwanis Club. 

Mr. Dye’s participation in the civic and com- 
munity life of Bakersfield and vicinity has been 
complete and comprehensive. In 1930 he was 
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SAMUEL DYE 
President, Board of Education, 
Bakersfield, California. 


elected by the people to serve as a member of 
the city board of education of the Bakersfield 
school district. 

After serving in this capacity for two years, 
he was in May, 1931, elected president of the 
board of education by unanimous vote. As 
member and president he has actively partici- 
pated in an evergrowing business and profes- 
sional development of this important school 
system. 


GEORGE G. FAWCETT 


President, Board of Education, Norwalk, 
Connecticut 


Dr. Fawcett has been a member of the Nor- 
walk school board for eleven years and its pres- 
ident since 1925. During this period and under 
the inspiration of his continued interest and co- 
Operation, Norwalk education has progressed. 
Committed to the theory that the school board 
confine itself to matters of policy and employ 
a superintendent and others to execute, he has 
solidified his board in operating that principle. 

He was born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1884. 
He entered the University of Idaho in 1905 and 
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received his B.S. degree in 1909. Later he be- 
came a medical student at Rush Medical Col- 
lege, University of Chicago. After serving eight- 
een months’ surgical internship at St. Francis 
Hospital in New York, he came to Norwalk in 
1917 to practice surgery and medicine. He is a 





DR. GEORGE G. FAWCETT 
President, Board of Education, 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 


member of the American Medical Association, 
the Connecticut State and County Medical So- 
cieties, the Norwalk Medical Association, Phi 
Delta Theta and Nu Sigma fraternities, and of 
several fraternal and business men’s organi- 
zations. 


H. H. MONTGOMERY 
President, Board of Education, Alhambra 
City, California 

Mr. Montgomery is a native of California. 
In business life he is a realtor, active in the 
fraternal life of the community, vice-president 





H. H. MONTGOMERY 
President, Board of Education, 
Alhambra, California. 


of the Exchange Club, and quite active in the 
formation of the Junior X Club which has come 
to be one of the most active and valuable clubs 
in the Alhambra City high school. He is in- 
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terested in juvenile welfare work and has been 
a member of a committee on juvenile welfare 
for several years. 

Among the educational policies which Mr. 
Montgomery has fostered are: A school depart- 
ment of student welfare and probation and an 
enlarged program of vocational education. He 
has at all times stood for as strict an economical 
educational program as has been consistent with 
educational efficiency. At present Mr. Mont- 
gomery is fostering a plan intended to have the 
schools follow up their graduates with a pro- 
gram of vocational guidance. 


JOSEPH B. LANKTREE 
President, Board of Education, Alameda, 
California 


Mr. Lanktree is a native son of California. 
His father, a mining man, moved to Belling- 
ham, Washington, when Mr. Lanktree was still 
a small child. He went through the Bellingham 
schools, later attending the University of Wash- 
ington. 





JOSEPH B. LANKTREE 
President, Board of Education 
Alameda, California 


While still a young man, his parents returned 
to California and settled in the city of Alameda 
where Mr. Lanktree was connected with the 
Home Insurance Company in the capacity of 
secretary-treasurer. For the past 30 years he 
has conducted his own business as a represen- 
tative of the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company. 

Mr. Lanktree has been a member of the 
board of education, except for short periods, 
since 1887, and has been its president for the 


Using Publicity in a 
H. D. Fillers, Superintendent 


In the fall of 1931, the board of education 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, attempted to secure a 
temporary loan of $220,000 to finance the 
schools for the 1931-32 session until January 
31, 1932, which is the taxpaying date of the 
local district. Because of legal technicalities, the 
board was unable to float the short-time loan. 

At a meeting held in October, a publicity 
campaign giving the people the facts of the sit- 
uation was authorized by the board of educa- 
tion. The following article, written by the city 
editor, was run on the front page of the Wichita 
Falls Record News of October 16, 1931. There 
was an immediate response by the public who 
began to pay 1931 taxes the following day, 
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past fourteen years. His keen interest in every- 
thing educational, his energetic and progressive 
spirit, and his unselfish service has helped to 
keep the Alameda public schools in the front 
rank for many years. 


A. 8. COOPER 
President, Board of Education, River- 
side, California 
Mr. Cooper is serving his ninth year as a 
member of the board and his fifth year as its 
president. He was born in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and has spent the larger part of his adult 
life in the west. Recently he was presented with 
a diamond button and a wrist watch for having 
completed 25 years’ service with the Southern 





A. S. COOPER 
President, Board of Education 
Riverside, California 


Sierras Power Company, one of the largest elec- 
trical companies in the west. For many years, 
Mr. Cooper has held the office of assistant treas- 
urer in this company. He has ever been active 
in community affairs, serving at the present 
time as a member of the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

As a member of the board of education, Mr. 
Cooper has taken a progressive view and inter- 
preted the educational program and policy of 
the board only in terms of service to the chil- 
dren. During the time he has served on the 
board, Riverside has nearly doubled its enroll- 
ment, has built and equipped three new modern 
junior-high-school plants, enlarged its junior 
college, built a new gymnasium and bleachers, 
and very largely made improvements, especially 
of school grounds. 


Taxpaying Campaign 
of Schools, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


CITY TEACHERS TO DRAW HALF MONTH'S 
SALARY SATURDAY 
School Board Fails to Secure $220,000 Loan; 

Closing of Classrooms to 8,000 Students Pos- 

sible Unless Wichitans Pay 1931 Taxes 

Wichita Falls is unable to pay its school teachers 
and may be compelled to close the public class- 
rooms to more than 8,000 girls and boys of this 
city. 

This was the bald statement given out Thurs- 
day afternoon, by the Wichita Falls school board, 
at the end of a special meeting at which it devel- 
oped that a requested loan of $220,000 had failed 
to materialize because of legal technicalities, 
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The board announced at the meeting that jt had 
secured a small temporary loan of sufficient amoun: 
to pay teachers a half month’s salary and had 
authorized the issuance of checks for this amount 
Saturday. There are no other funds available jn the 
school treasury. 

“If the taxpayers of the city do not come to th 
aid of the schools within a short time, we have po 
alternative — we cannot continue to operate the 
schools without funds,” the school board said. 

Difficulties of the school system have bee, 
brought about, it was said, by the failure of Prop- 
erty owners to settle their current school taxes 
The confusion caused by changes in the state ta, 
laws, together with a court suit contesting the mos 
recent law, has resulted in general failure of the 
public not only to pay delinquent taxes, but those 
due for the current year. 


Employees Face Distress 

In addition to the serious consequences of the 
failure of this city to provide educational facilities 
for children, there are 351 employees of the school 
board who face distress unless some remedy js 
found for present conditions. Many of these teach. 
ers are without funds because of the delay in their 
checks, it was said, and are without extended credit 
facilities. Teachers recently voluntarily reduced 
their own salaries 10 per cent, and now find the 
school system unable to pay this lower amount. 

“There is only one way in which we can continue 
to operate,” said the school board, “and that is for 
taxpayers to pay the taxes due this year, 1931. 

“We have given as little publicity as possible to 
the financial difficulties of the school system be- 
cause we hoped it would be possible to meet our 
temporary difficulties through a loan. This loan 
cannot be floated, and it is time for the public to 
know the full facts. 

“There are scores of residents here who have 
money set aside for taxes, but are delaying be- 
cause of the present controversy over interest and 
penalties. We appeal to these people to pay their 
current school taxes so that the schools may con- 
tinue to operate. : 

“While the payment of delinquent taxes as soon 
as possible is highly desirable to retire the over- 
draft from last year’s operations, it is essential that 
1931 taxes be paid now if we are to keep the schools 
open.” 

* * * 


The response to the appeal was most encour- 
aging. Within a week the banks of the city had 
paid their taxes, more than three months ahead 
of time. The electric service and the gas com- 
panies responded. The railroads, loan com- 
panies, manufacturers, most of the leading busi- 
ness firms of the city, and many other taxpay- 
ers paid their school taxes. The total amount 
collected, out of a budget of $531,000, was 
$175,000. This amount enabled the board of 
education to pay the teachers’ salaries and to 
keep the schools open and going. The publicity 
was continued by both the morning and after- 
noon papers every day for more than two 
months. The total amount of taxes collected to 
date, the total amount collected that day, and 
the names of all individuals and firms who paid, 
were included in each news item. 

The success of the campaign enabled the 
board of education to pay operating costs from 
month to month, and at the same time to effect 
a saving in interest charges of some $12,000. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
WILL MEET IN LOS ANGELES 


The committee on arrangements is making progress 
in the completion of the tentative program for the 
annual meeting of the Public-School Business Officials, 
to be held May 24—28, at Los Angeles, California. _ 

The headquarters for the meeting will be in the Bilt- 
more Hotel. A special reduced rate has been provides 
by the railroads for members desiring to attend this 
meeting. 

A number of local civic and business organizations, 
including the Chamber of Commerce, are codperating 
making the meeting and the visit of the schoolmen a? 
enjoyable one. 

Mr. W. E. Record, business manager of the board 
of education, is prepared to assist in making hotel 
reservations, etc. 
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We can note now that if the principles laid 
down in these two cases were to have been fol- 
lowed strictly, any intention the legislature 
might have had of allowing suits in tort against 
school districts would have been avoided. This 
conclusion would be inevitable, for by the Wiest 
case it was held that, although a school district 
could only act through its board, any wrong of 
the board might not be imputed to the district, 
and by the Spencer case the implication was 
that it was probable that a// functions of school 
districts were governmental, action being 
allowed only for torts in a district’s corporate 
capacity. But these principles have not been 
completely followed and judicial dissatisfaction 
has been clearly expressed concerning the 
situation. 

In fact, we may almost say that in a case de- 
cided shortly after the Spencer case, the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon arrived at a practical 
reversal of its former position. A painter had 
been engaged in painting a flagpole in a school 
yard in Portland. A block had been hoisted to 
the top of the pole by means of a flag rope 
which ran through a pulley at the top of the 
pole. The painter had been hoisted about thirty 
feet from the ground when the flag rope parted, 
allowing the laborer to fall to the ground, where 
he had been struck and seriously injured by 
the block which had fallen from the top of the 
pole. Relying upon the Oregon statute, the in- 
jured man brought suit against the school dis- 
trict.” Justice Bean, who wrote the opinion in 
the Spencer case, said that in this instance, as 
in that former one, the district’s liability de- 
pended upon whether the district in maintain- 
ing the school buildings and premises was act- 
ing in a proprietary and corporate character, or 
in a public governmental capacity. But now, 
although he had so shortly before indicated his 
belief in the probability that a// the work of a 
school was governmental, he expressed the opin- 
ion of the court that im the matter of painting 
1 flagpole a school district was acting in a cor- 
porate and ministerial capacity, and allowed the 
injured laborer to bring his action against the 
school district, thus exposing the district to 
liability. To one reading the Oregon cases in 
immediate sequence, it seems quite evident that 
the court had become dissatisfied with the 
almost total exclusion of remedy to persons in- 
jured by torts of school districts, and was seek- 
ing with as much dignity as possible under the 
circumstances, to open the way for such suits 
in certain cases. 

In its reasoning to attain this end, an anal- 
ogy is drawn to the decision of a case in munici- 
pal law, a suit against the city of Portland by 
one injured in eonnection with the repair of a 
fire alarm.*! It was pointed out that, although 
a city as respects its fire department is acting 
as an agent of the state in the performance of 
a governmental function (much in the same 
Way as a school district acts for the state in 
relation to the governmental function of pro- 
viding public education), nevertheless, the re- 
pair of a fire alarm is a ministerial function 
and therefore a city is open to liability for in- 
juries caused by the fault of the municipality 
in that respect. In this same way, contended the 
court, a school district, although it usually acts 
iN a governmental fashion, in respect to such 
a thing as the painting of a flagpole, is acting in 
4 ministerial fashion, and is open to suit. Said 
the court 

“The plaintiff was employed by the officers of the 
school district in the discharge of a legal duty, that 
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of painting and maintaining a flagpole. It was a case 
of common employment for the performance of a 
special service for the school district. The officers 
and employees of the district in the performance of 
such act were not in the exercise of a governmental 
or public function, but the work of painting the 
flagpole was an act ministerial in its nature, and if 
there was negligence, as alleged in the complaint, 
the district is liable therefor.” 

“As a school district acting by its officers in 
exercising its discretion,” the court went on ex- 
plaining the difference between a governmental 
and a ministerial act, “and adopting a plan, or 
deciding whether it will purchase or maintain a 
certain school building, would be exercising a 
public or governmental function. When a school 
district has ordered the erection, or repair, of a 
structure, and is engaged in the prosecution of 
the work, its duty becomes ministerial. When 
judicial or governmental duty ceases, a minis- 
terial duty begins, and immunity ceases and 
liability attaches.” 

Thus, then,-the Supreme Court of Oregon 
changed its position as to the general attitude 
shown in the case of Spencer v. School District 
No. 1, which it had decided only two years be- 
fore, and indicated that the work of school dis- 
tricts may be recognized as being of two 
kinds — governmental, judicial, discretionary, 
on the one hand, in relation to which the dis- 
trict cannot be sued; and ministerial, proprie- 
tary, and corporate, on the other hand, in rela- 
tion to which school districts in Oregon can be 
sued under the statutes. 

How, then, one might well ask, does the court 
justify its decision in the Spencer case, where 
it refused to allow a suit against a school dis- 
trict for injuries caused by an allegedly negli- 
gently placed and maintained radiator, when 
here in this case, action is allowed against a 
district for injuries resulting from a negligently 
maintained flagpole? What can be the differ- 
ence between the two situations? How to attain 
this justification was evidently a rather puz- 
zling matter, but the court attempted it, in the 
following words: 

“We have quoted the statement of the question 
involved in the case of Spencer v. School District 
No. 1, which still seems correct, to the effect that 
it depended upon whether the school district was 
acting in its proprietary corporate character, or in 
a public governmental capacity. The discussion in 
that case, sustaining the demurrer to the complaint, 
couched in very general language, was a holding 
that in the act described the district was not acting 
in its corporate capacity. In that case it was alleged 
that the school district permitted to be kept in the 
hallway of the school gymnasium, which it operated, 
an iron radiator. It was not shown by the complaint 
that the school district owned or placed the radi- 
ator, or even took charge of it. For aught shown in 
the pleading, it may have been placed by pupils, or 
an independent contractor. Using common parlance, 
it was not averred that the district ever took the 
radiator under its wing, or used it in any way. We 
think that case, which we have examined from the 


record, differs from the one at hand. We believe’ 


that the general statement fof nonliability made in 
that case] should be qualified so as to be to the 
effect that, in performing duties imposed upon a 
school district by the statute, ‘it is immune from an 
action for . . . negligence,’ except when acting in 
its corporate capacity in the performance of a min- 
isterial duty.” 

In other words, the only difference between 
the flagpole case and the radiator case, was, 
according to the court, that in the latter case 
the injured pupil did not go through the formal- 
ity of stating that the radiator in the school 
building was placed and owned by the school 
district! 

After this decision, one might very reason- 


++ 
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ably expect that as to injuries resulting from 
the mechanical and physical details, the minis- 
terial acts of operating the public-school plant, 
an injured person would experience little or no 
difficulty in maintaining a suit. Yet within a 
few months, when the case of Antin v. Union 
High School District, came before this same 
court, a decision was rendered which is as diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the more or less decisive 
opinion in the flagpole case, as the flagpole case 
itself was difficult to reconcile with the decision 
in the radiator case. 

In this latest Oregon case a water-pressure 
tank had been negligently installed and main- 
tained without a proper safety device. This 
tank burst, fatally injuring a pupil. The school 
district admitted its negligence by a demurrer. 
Again the decision swung on the question as to 
whether the maintenance and operation of the 
water tank were a governmental or a ministerial 
act. And now in face of the flagpole and radia- 
tor matters, the court decided that the mainte- 
nance and operation of the water tank consti- 
tuted a governmental act and absolved the dis- 
trict from liability for the pupil’s death. Said 
the court: 

“. .. the maintenance and operation of the 
water tank which exploded and caused the death of 
the decedent was not the performance of a minis- 
terial duty, for which the school district would be 
liable. Irrespective of what may be the rule in its 
application to a city or town, when acting in its 
private or proprietary capacity, or when acting min- 
isterially in the performance of some official duty, 
the rule ought not to be applied to a school district. 
It acts wholly as a governmental agency when per- 
forming the duties imposed upon it by statute.” 

This looks a great deal like a second reversal 
of attitude. Whether it is or not, later cases will 
show. The whole matter of the history of the 
Oregon liability statute and the cases arising in 
its construction show a state of confusion and 
vacillation in the minds of the state’s supreme 
bench members. But this history also shows a 
clear tendency, not seen during the many early 
years when this same statute was on the Oregon 
law books, to consider very seriously the matter 
of granting the right of suit against school dis- 
tricts and to allow such liability in certain cases. 


The Washington Statute 

Since early days there has been among the 
statutes of Washington a law which came to 
form a basis for actions against school districts 
in tort. As it now stands, this statute is couched 
in terms almost identical with those of the Ore- 
gon law previous to that law’s 1887 amendment. 

“An action may be maintained against a 
county, or other of the public corporations men- 
tioned or described in the preceding section |in 
which school districts are expressly mentioned | , 
either upon a contract made by such county or 
other public corporation in its corporate charac- 
ter, and within the scope of its authority, or for 
an injury to the rights of the plaintiff arising 
from some act*or omission of such county or 
other public corporation.”** 

Standing alone, this statute clearly grants a 
right of action against school districts both in 
contract and in noncontractual matters. Before 
1917 it constituted the clearest illustration of 
such a right granted by legislative enactment. 
This was recognized by Washington’s Supreme 
Court and under it that tribunal allowed a num- 
ber of recoveries against school corporations. 

The court was first called upon to interpret 
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this statute in 1907.2 A bucket of water had 
been allowed to stand upon a register in the 
middle of a schoolroom, until scalding hot. This 
bucket was overturned by a pupil of the school, 
who was thereby very seriously injured. In 
allowing recovery to the child, the court did 
not attempt to avoid the clear import of the 
act but stated that the statute directly removed 
the governmental immunity and granted to such 
an injured person the right of action. 

“With the inapplicable portions of the two 
sections omitted,” said Justice Dunbar, “the 
law would read as follows: ‘An action may be 
maintained against a school district for any 
injury to the rights of the plaintiff arising from 
some act or omission of such district.’ It seems 
to us that this statute is scarcely susceptible of 
construction. The complaint in this case shows 
that there was an injury to the right of the 
plaintiff, and that it arose from an act of negli- 
gence and omission of duty on the part of the 
agents of the school district. It was the right of 
the plaintiff presumably to attend school in the 
building in which she was injured, and she had 
a right to the reasonable protection of her per- 
son while attending such school. This right, it 
seems, under the allegations of the complaint, 
was violated, and she was thereby deprived of 
it. The school district had a duty to perform. 
This duty was imposed by statute.” . 

“Tt is contended by the [district] that it was 
not the intention of the Legislature to make the 
act aforesaid apply to governmental duties, and 
that the acts complained of were in the per- 
formance of strictly governmental duties. The 
school district is a creature of the statute, and 
the state is not limited in.its authority over the 
district, and would have the power to make it 
responsible in the performance of governmental 
duties as well as any other kind of duties. If the 
acts complained of were perpetrated in the per- 
formance of a governmental duty, it would be 


difficult to conceive what duties the legislature 


had in mind when enacting the statute. It is 
more probable that in contemplation of the 
common-law rule, it was attempting to make 
the district responsible generally for an omis- 
sion of duty.” 

So clearly and lucidly stated was the attitude 
of the court upon this question, that it was not 
until in 1915 that the matter again reached the 
highest court of the State of Washington. But 
in that year there arose a case in which the facts 
were as follows: In the basement of a school 
building, there was maintained a piece of play 
apparatus consisting of a vertical ladder lead- 
ing to a horizontal one several feet above a con- 
crete floor upon which no protecting mats had 
been placed. A 6-year-old pupil climbed to the 
horizontal ladder and fell to the floor, sustain- 
ing a broken arm. The injured pupil brought a 
suit for damages against the district, maintain- 
ing that the negligence of the district was the 
cause of his injury.*° The question of the dis- 
trict’s negligence was not raised, the main point 
at issue being that of the district’s liability un- 
der the statute. Following its previous decision 
in the 1907 case just discussed, the court 
granted recovery to the pupil against the dis- 
trict. It was pointed out, however, that the erec- 
tion and the maintenance of such a piece of 
play apparatus was a governmental function of 
the district, and if the statute had not expressly 
granted the right of action in such a case, the 
old rule of governmental immunity in tort 
actions would have protected the district. 

During the next few years a veritable epi- 
demic of similar cases arose throughout the 
state. School districts called upon to pay heavy 
damages began to complain. The 1917 session 
of the state legislature paid heed to these com- 
plaints and sought to limit the liability of school 
districts. Unlike the method employed in Oregon 
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where, it will be remembered, the introduction 
of the clause “in its corporate capacity and 
within the scope of its authority” was used as 
a means of limiting the liability of school dis- 
tricts, the Washington legislature determined to 
achieve this result by a method less likely to 
lead to confusion. A statute was passed express- 
ly exempting the district from liability in cer- 
tain express kinds of cases. This act which is 
now in active operation, is here quoted: 

“No action shall be brought or maintained against 
any school district or its officers for any noncon- 
tractual acts or omission of such district, its agents, 
officers or employees, relating to any park, play- 
ground or field house, athletic apparatus or appli- 
ance, or manual-training equipment, whether situ- 
ated in or about any schoolhouse or elsewhere, 


owned, operated or maintained by such school 
district.”’*° 


Under this statute no question can arise as to 
whether certain cases have arisen relating to 
governmental or corporate or ministerial func- 
tions of the districts. Here, if a given case falls 
within any of the expressly stated groups men- 
tioned in this limiting statute, then the district’s 
nonliability is unquestioned. 

At the time of the passage of this act, how- 
ever, trouble was experienced as to the applica- 
tion of the new limitations upon cases already 
in the lower courts. At the time when the above 
provision went into effect, five such actions were 
in the process of litigation. Judgment in a lower 
court had been had on four of these cases, but 
not on the fifth. The settlement of the question 
of the application of the new statute upon these 
cases does not concern us here particularly, so 
we shall not go into detail, but it may be worth 
mentioning. It was contended by the districts 
being sued in these cases, that the passage of 
the limiting act was a bar to the prosecution of 
the cases any further. As to the case in which no 
judgment had been rendered, this objection was 
sustained.** There an injury had been sustained 
while a child was using certain playground ap- 
paratus and so came within the terms of the 
new statute. An objection that the application 
of the statute to a pending action was unconsti- 
tutional was not sustained on the grounds that 
the maintenance of such an action was not a 
vested property right, but a privilege which 
might be limited or removed at the will of the 
legislature. The right of action against a school 
district is a privilege and not a right because of 
the same old governmental nonliability theory 
which withholds entirely the right of action in 
most states. 

The judgment in three of the four other cases 
had been rendered in favor of the injured par- 
ties, and the appeals were being made by the 
school corporations. In each of these cases it 
was decided that by the judgment the injured 
persons had received a right which thus became 
vested, and that the new statute would not ope- 
rate to destroy this right.2* But in the fourth 
case, the judgment of the lower court had been 
for the district, and the injured person was 
making the appeal. A distinction was drawn 
here, and it was held that since in this case, 
unlike the three just mentioned, the injured per- 
son was “prosecuting” the appeal, he was “main- 
taining” an action against the school district 
within one of the prohibitions of the new stat- 
ute, and was therefore held to be barred from 
further action.” The plaintiff not having re- 
ceived the judgment was losing no vested right. 

In the three cases to which the new limiting 
statute was held not to apply, the final determi- 
nation turned upon such questions as those of 
establishing the negligence of the districts; 
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whether the negligence, if any, really was th. 
cause of the injury; and whether the injured 
persons had themselves been negligent. 

In Bruenn vy. North Yakima School Distyig 
No. 7,°° an injured child was granted recovery 
The pupil had been hurt on a teeter. The cayg 
of this injury, the court declared, was the lack 
of adequate supervision of the playground, ang 
hence evidence of negligence on the part of the 
district. The injury complained of in a secong 
of these three cases, Kelly v. School Distric 
No. 11, was caused by the worn condition 9 
the ring supporting a swing, and this was held 
to show negligence on the part of the district, 
The pupil was therefore granted recovery." Jy 
the third case, Holt v. School District No, 7% 
the injury was sustained by a pupil’s falling 
from the top of a slide on a school playground, 
Such a piece of playground equipment was jp. 
herently dangerous, it was held, and the fact 
that such young children were allowed to use it 
showed negligence on the part of the district, 
The lower court judgment for the injured child 
was therefore upheld. It is interesting to note 
that all of these cases would have been. barred 
had the new statute been held to apply to them, 
They also illustrate how frequent may be the 
causes of action against school districts where 
such suits are unrestricted. 

One would suppose that all cases involving 
the tort liability of school district in Washing. 
ton coming before the courts since the passage 
of the 1917 limitations of the 1917 statute, 
would concern themselves mainly with the ques- 
tion: Does the given case come within or out- 
side of the limitations of the 1917 act? This has 
been the case with several of the cases deter- 
mined since that time, but, as will be presently 
pointed out, one case ignores that question ina 
very significant fashion, indicating that it will 
perhaps become the policy of the Washington 
court not to apply the limiting statute too 
closely. 

In 1920, a pupil injured on a circular saw in 
a manual-training department brought suit 
against a school district.** It was recognized 
that this injury came directly within one of the 
matters upon which the school district was by 
the 1917 limiting statute exempt from lia 
bility. But the plaintiff sought to contest this 
statute by attacking its constitutionality. The 
court, however, refused to sustain this attack, 
and denied him his recovery. 

In the same year the case, Stovall v. Toppen- 
ish School District No. 49,°* was appealed for 
supreme-court adjudication. A large water tank 
had been removed from the basement of @ 
school building and left upon the playground. 
Pupils pushed and rolled this tank about, and 
one of the pupils fell beneath the rolling tank 
and was injured. In the suit which was subse- 
quently brought against the school district, one 
of the main questions which arose was that of 
whether the matter came within the school dis- 
trict’s exemptions. It was held that the tank 
did not constitute playground ‘apparatus within 
the immunity of the statute. Then answering 
two other contentions the court granted recov 
ery to the injured pupil saying: 

“The [district] makes two other contentions: 
One that the pupil was pushed off the tank by 
another boy, and that this circumstance would 
constitute an intervening cause, and that the 
negligence of the district was not the appfoxr 
mate cause; and the other that the school dis 
trict did not have sufficient notice [of the 
dangerous tank being upon the school grounds}. 
Neither of these contentions are meritorious. 
The injury complained of was a reasonable an 
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The Function of the State in Physical-Plant Programs 


Ray L. Hamon, Associate Professor of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


What should be the function of the state in 
ghool-plant programs? This question has pro- 
yoked considerable discussion among the educa- 
tion and building professions during the past 
few years. The answer to this question will de- 
pend somewhat on an individual’s philosophy 
regarding the state’s participation in education 
in general. The word state will be used in this 
paper to mean one of the 48 political subdivi- 
sions of the United States. 
~ The Tenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution reads: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people.” The Fed- 
eral Constitution does not mention education 
or schools; therefore, the basis for state control 
of education must be based on the Tenth 
Amendment. However, the last four words of 
this Amendment give the people power to set up 
some unit other than the state for the control 
of education. 

We have said that education is the function 
of the state for so long that most of us have 
accepted it as an axiom. It would really be more 
nearly correct to say that education may be a 
function of the state if the people so will it. 

An attempt will be made to present this ques- 
tion from five different points of view: (1) the 
attitude of the state department of education 
toward the problem of schoolhousing; (2) the 
relation between the state department and 
authorities in colleges and universities; (3) the 
relation between the state departments and 
rural school districts; (4) the relation between 
the state departments and the city school dis- 
tricts; and (5) the relation of the state depart- 
ments to the private practice of architecture as 
a profession. ‘The writer will conclude this paper 
with his own opinions regarding a division of 
labor between these five groups. 

Views of State Departments 

The typical state department may reason 
thus: Education is a function of the state. In 
order to conduct educational programs it is 
necessary to provide and maintain physical 
plants. Therefore, it is the state’s function to 
assume the responsibility for providing and 
maintaining physical plants. 

There is much logic in this reasoning especial- 
ly if the people of the state have set up ma- 
chinery for financing or partially financing and 
administering education on a state-wide basis. 

If the state makes laws requiring boys and 
girls to attend school, then it seems reasonable 
that the state should determine standards of 
health and safety for housing these boys and 
girls. If the state collects and distributes money 
for the support of schools, it is reasonable that 
the state should set up curricula and prepare 
courses of study for attaining educational re- 
sults expected from such expenditure. 

Many school plants are so poorly planned and 
maintained that the educational programs are 
made ineffective with the resultant waste of 
state money appropriated for education. Hence, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the state 
should guarantee that plants be provided which 
will adequately house the state curricula and 
insure that the expenditure of money distrib- 
uted by the state will produce commensurate 
educational results. 

It is merely the next step in this line of rea- 
soning for the state to prepare school-plant reg- 
ulations and require building plans to be sub- 
mitted to, and checked by, a school-building 
Specialist in the state department to ascertain 
il these regulations have been met. It may not 
be practical to prepare complete regulations 
governing every single item contained in plans 


and specifications for school buildings. If the 
state maintains a specialist in this field, it is 
only logical to require that all plans and specifi- 
cations be approved by him before buildings 
can be erected. In this way it is proposed to 
protect the health of the boys and girls and 
safeguard the taxpayers. 

The state departments also have a missionary 
feeling toward the small rural districts which 
have heretofore housed their boys and girls in 
the most insanitary and inadequate shacks. In 
fact, the deplorable conditions of the rural 
school plants and a desire to better these condi- 
tions were the primary reasons for establishing 
state divisions of schoolhousing. The rural 
schoolhouse problem had been ignored by the 
city systems. The architects had no time to plan 
and supervise the erection of small rural school- 
houses for the insignificant fee. The rural dis- 
tricts themselves were cut off from adequate 
financial support and could not lift themselves 
by their own boot straps. The rural schoolhouse 
problem received little attention until the ap- 
pearance of the division of schoolhousing in the 
state departments of education. Therefore, the 
state departments feel a peculiar responsibility 
for the rural problem. As consolidations are 
effected and larger buildings are erected, it is 
only natural for the state departments to go 
into the production of plans and specifications 
for six- and eight-room buildings as they have 
in the past for one- and two-room structures. 


Valuable College Influences 

Teachers’ colleges and schools of education 
have made valuable contributions to the school- 
housing field through their professors of school 
administration and health education. These 
contributions have been rendered through re- 
search, surveys, instruction, and production of 
literature. Some of these college instructors have 
conducted such notable research or produced 
such widely read literature that their opinions 
have become authoritative. 

The environment of the college or university 
with the research methods, library facilities, and 
groups of graduate students is more conducive 
to research study than is the environment of the 
state departments of education. The personnel 
of the college faculties have greater opportunity 
for conducting research, philosophizing, and 
writing than do the men in state positions who 
are pressed with daily administrative duties. 
Therefore, the natural result has been for the 
institutional men to produce most of the litera- 
ture and serve in the capacity of advisers. 

Some notable examples of the college influ- 
ence on schoolhousing are Clemson College of 
South Carolina and the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Oklahoma. F. B. Dresslar, 
George D. Strayer, and N. L. Engelhardt are 
examples of college professors who have made 
valuable contributions to the field of school- 
housing. 

There is still need for school-building re- 
search. Only a few of our so-called standards 
have been established by objective data. We 
are yet largely in the realm of opinion as regards 
schoolhouse planning. This is necessarily true 
because of the present state of flux of curricula 
which are based on varying philosophies and 
changing conceptions of the objectives in edu- 
cation. 


Problems of the Rural Districts 
To the rural districts faced with the erection 
of one- and two-teacher buildings, the housing 
division in the state department has been a life- 
saver. They had long depended upon the coun- 
try “archie-tek and bilder” for the triple-lighted 
shacks which dotted our countrysides two dec- 
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ades ago. The “little red schoolhouse on the 
hill” is still to be found in many rural districts, 
only the red has given way to a weather-beaten 
brown and the hill is barren and gullied. Many 
of these communities are financially helpless be- 
cause of the concentration of wealth in urban 
centers. They are dependent upon the state de- 
partments for plans and specifications for mod- 
ern schoolhouses or a consolidated program. No 
one else seems to be interested in their problem. 

As districts consolidate, it is only natural that 
they look to the state department for plans and 
specifications for their six- and eight-teacher 
buildings as they have in the past for smaller 
buildings. Here is a valuable service rendered 
gratis. Why should they not avail themselves 
of it? Besides, in some cases, it is doubtful 
whether dependable architectural service can 
be secured on these small projects for the stand- 
ard fee. 


Indifference of City Systems 


The city units have a much different attitude 
toward the schoolhousing divisions in the state 
departments. In the first place, the cities have 
more money and better means of securing 
money for architectural services. Second, the 
cities usually have architects available who are 
willing to accept school work for the standard 
fees. Third, the cities have been exempt from 
many of the state regulations regarding control 
of education. In many cases the city depart- 
ments of education were functioning before the 
state department. This is generally true as re- 
gards schoolhousing. 

City districts might be reluctant to accept 
state control of school buildings. State control 
might mean interference with well-established 
customs and conflict with existing practices. re- 
garding architectural types. The state may have 
some ideas which are in conflict with precon- 
ceived ideas of the city building department and 
its retained architects. On the other hand, the 
city might wish to try out new ideas of its own 
which will not meet state approval. If the city 
is doing any great amount of building, it is quite 
possible that state control will mean some delay 
in the program. The city might reason that it 
can secure the services of educational consult- 
ants who are as well trained as those in the state 
department. 

However, many cities are learning that the 
state department has a contribution to offer in 
the educational planning of school buildings 
and are availing themselves of this service. 


Point of View of Private Architects 


The writer does not propose to speak for the 
architects who are engaged in private practice, 
but merely to present a point of view gained 
from his personal observations. 

The practice of architecture is a specialized 
profession requiring a high degree of native 
ability and a rather lengthy and expensive 
training. Architecture is a fine art with a long 
history and established traditions. Those who 
practice this art have a high degree of profes- 
sional ethics toward their fellow artists and their 
clients. 

Architects naturally feel that all buildings, 
especially public buildings, should have archi- 
tectural character. Improper lines and propor- 
tion are as offensive to an architect as a discord 
is to a musician. The use of public funds for the 
erection of ugly buildings in which to educate 
our future citizens will naturally kindle the pro- 
fessional indignation of architects. They have 
some reason to feel that the race heritage of 
good architecture has been transmitted from 
past to future generations through their profes- 
sion. Any state standardization or wholesale use 
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of stock plans tending to hold architecture of 
school buildings to a dead level may be expected 
to draw a protest from architects. 

The structural safety of school buildings is 
also involved. The trained engineer looks upon 
the nontechnically trained person who handles 
structural materials much as a mature adult 
would look upon a small child trying to drive a 
high-powered automobile. There is a danger 
that a state may attempt to render a service for 
which it does not have adequately trained per- 
sonnel. 

Aside from these professional reasons, there 
are some personal reasons why architects may 
look with disfavor on the state’s taking a too 
active part in schoolhouse planning. The archi- 
tects may find themselves hampered in their de- 
sign of a plan by strict state requirements and 
regulations. Then there is the element of self- 
preservation. A wholesale distribution of state 
plans will tend to reduce the income of private 
architects. There are many more trained archi- 
tects now than a generation ago. During periods 
of building depression all of the architects en- 
gaged in private practice are not busy all of the 
time. Some of the younger architects may be 
willing to accept even the one- and two-teacher 
schoolhouse projects for the standard fee. 


A Suggested Plan 

There are many supposed and a few real dif- 
ferences in the points of view in the foregoing 
discussion. The relationships of these various 
groups may be expected to vary somewhat in 
the different states. As a plan for the average 
state, the writer offers the following as a com- 
promise plan for the division of labor: 

1. State Departments of Education 

a) Prepare a schoolhousing code covering 
points affecting the safety and health of chil- 
dren. 

6) Power to condemn present buildings and 
plans of proposed buildings not complying with 
this code. 

c) Authority to approve or disapprove plans 
for all public-school buildings within the state 
as to location, size, and adaptability to the edu- 
cational program. This authority to be exer- 
cised directly by a state director of schoolhouse 
planning or by delegation to city directors of 
schoolhouse planning subject to the review of 
the state director. 

d) Conduct school-building surveys. 

e) Prepare educational specification for 
school buildings. 
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MERLE J. ABBETT 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Mr. Merle J. Abbett, formerly of Bedford, Ind., has 
assumed the superintendency at Fort Wayne, succeed- 
ing the late L. C. Ward. 

Mr. Abbett, who is a native of Indiana, was grad- 
uated from Franklin College, and took his professional 
training at Columbia University and Teachers College, 
New York. He holds two degrees obtained as a result 
of special graduate study and is the possessor of a 
superintendent’s diploma in school administration. 

Following his graduation, Mr. Abbett was a teacher 
and principal for several years. He was superintendent 
of schools at Hopewell for seven years, principal of 
the high school at Bedford for nine years, and super- 
intendent of city schools for seven years. 

Mr. Abbett is a member of the schoolmen’s club, 
the National Education Association, the Southern 
Superintendents’ Association, is active in the affairs of 
the Indiana Town and City Superintendents and the 
South Central Research Club. 


f) Prepare floor-plan sketches showing the 
educational requirements of buildings for the 
guidance of architects. 

g) Confer with architects and school boards 
regarding buildings. 

h) Provide complete working drawings and 
specifications for one-story rural schoolhouses 
not exceeding four classrooms. Field supervision 
of construction by local inspectors subject to 
state approval. 
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hos. W. Williamson and Company, Architects 


Topeka, Kansas 


April, 1939 
2. Colleges of Education 

a) Train school-building specialists. 

6b) Conduct and report research studies, 

c) Instruct public-school teachers and aq. 
ministrators in the essential elements of Plan. 
ning and caring for schoolhouses. 

d) Conduct surveys. 

3. Rural Districts 

a) Secure a survey by the state or a College 
of education. 

b) Secure state plans for small buildings and 
retain a local building inspector. 

c) Retain architects for the larger projects 
subject to state authority. 

4. City or County School Systems 

a) Make a survey under the direction of the 
state, a college of education, or by local per. 
sonnel. 

b) May use state plans and local inspector 
for very small buildings. 

c) Retain architects on a percentage or sal- 
ary basis under the supervision of a city or 
county director of schoolhouse planning and 
subject to state review. 

5. Architects 

The architect has artistic and technical cop- 
tributions to make to public-school buildings, 
The educational administrator must secure the 
services of architects and engineers as well as 
the specialists in educational planning. How- 
ever, the public-school systems are under no 
obligation to the architects to guarantee them a 
professional career. Except for small rural 
schoolhouses, it is thé writer’s opinion that it is 
desirable for architectural services to be re 
tained by the administrative unit financing the 
building project. If retention is on a percentage 
basis, fee-cutting below the current standard 
rate should be discouraged. On the other hand, 
it does not seem to be nonprofessional for archi- 
tects to serve boards of education of large 
school systems on a salary basis. Educational 
administrators serve for annual salaries and 
they are as highly trained and hold as high pro- 
fessional standards as do architects. 

School officials charged with educational plan- 
ning of building should not kill the art in the 
artist by holding him too strictly to standard 
ized schemes. There should be ample freedom 
of artistic expression subject to structural 
soundness, functional plan, and cost. 

Nor should the architect feel any resentment 
toward trained specialists in educational plan- 
ning. An architect naturally expects the owner 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE TOPEKA HIGH SCHOOL, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Thos. W. Williamson and Company, Architects, Topeka, Kansas. 


Topeka Houses Its Senior High School 


John H. Linn, Member of the Topeka Board of Education 


The new senior-high-school building, recently 
erected at Topeka, Kansas, at a cost of $1,750,- 
000, including site and equipment, marks the 
crowning achievement in a school-building pro- 
gram which during the past seven years, in ad- 
dition to this high-school building, has given 
Topeka four junior high schools and four grade- 
school buildings, and needed improvements and 
additions to several of the older buildings. This 
school-building program was financed by two 
bond issues, supplemented by the pay-as-you- 
go plan of annual tax levies. It was made pos- 
sible by an aroused public sentiment, brought 
about by publicity given to the recommenda- 
tions of the board of education, following a 
thorough survey of school-building conditions 
and needs. Parent-teacher associations were 
active in the support of this program. Fortu- 
nately the board of education, intrusted with the 
carrying out of this program, was composed of 
individuals of varied and valuable experience: 
an experienced financier, vice-president of one 
of the banks and trust companies of the city; a 
successful business man with wide building ex- 
perience; a plumbing and heating contractor, 
with wide building and contracting experience; 
a woman of culture and good judgment, for 
years chairman of the teachers’ committee of 
the board; a former school superintendent and 
accountant, engaged in industrial education; 
and an attorney, who during this period was 
appointed United States Circuit Judge, and 
succeeded on the board by another attorney, 
formerly a district judge. The first bond issue, 
$970,000, carried by a mere 800 majority, but 
at an election in which proposed bond issues 
for other civic improvements were defeated. 
When the program promised by the board under 
this issue was completed, and improved condi- 
tions noted, the second issue, $1,100,000, was 
carried by a vote of 16,000 to 8,000. These 
bond issues are being retired one twentieth each 
year. 

The high-school building was built for a total 
enrollment of 2,500, but easily could be made 
to accommodate 3,000 students. The school’s 
present enrollment is 2,000 which is 25 per cent 
greater than two years ago. The building is con- 
veniently located in the exact center of the 
school population, and has for its setting a 
former college campus, with wonderful old 
shade trees. The style of architecture of the 
building is distinctly English, of the Tudor pe- 


riod. As one approaches from almost any direc- 
tion, the first view is that of a beautiful tower, 
155 feet high, fashioned somewhat after a tower 
at Oxford. Its simplicity adds dignity and 
charm to the building. In it is located a $20,000 
carillon, presented by one of the distinguished 
citizens of the city in memory of his wife. 





The building is constructed of reinforced con- 
crete, faced with English brick, handmade, and 
backed with hollow tile. The beautiful creamy 
stone in the trim and the tower is a Kansas 
product. The variegated slate roof comes from 
the quarries of Vermont and blends in with the 
brick and stone to make a harmonious whole. 


THE TOWER IS REMINISCENT OF THE MAGDALENE TOWER AT OXFORD AND ITS DOMINATING 
LINES ARE A LANDMARK IN A BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBORHOOD 
Thos. W. Williamson and Company, Architects, Topeka, Kansas. 
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As one enters the building, he is impressed with 
the calm dignity of the stone and marble en- 
trance, the length and generous width of the 
spacious well-lighted corridors, the sound-dead- 
ened floors of inlaid linoleum, the Tennessee 
marble wainscoting, and the practical lockers, 
flush with the walls. 

In the planning of the building, the board of 
education and the architect, one who had spe- 
cialized in school-building construction, were 
determined that the building should be not only 
beautiful from without and within, durable, and 
built at a minimum cost, but above all that 
it should be a useful school building, designed 
to meet the needs of this particular school. To 
this end, numerous conferences were held with 
the superintendent of schools, the principal of 
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the high school, the school board’s business 
manager, its building superintendent, the super- 
visors and teachers of special subjects, engi- 
neers, and others with a special knowledge of 
school needs and building construction. Some 
thirty schools in a dozen states were visited to 
learn what to include and also what to avoid in 
the plans of the building. 

Of course, the most important part of the 
building is to be found in the 70 classrooms. 
These rooms are of good size, each made to ac- 
commodate at least 30 students. Each is sep- 
arately ventilated with fresh air from the out- 
side. The lighting is not only ample, but soft 
and well diffused. All of the rooms have lino- 
leum floors, with colored cement border and 
wall base. Each room has a local telephone, an 





TOPEKA HIGH SCHOOL, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Thos. W. Williamson and Company, Architects, Topeka, Kans: 
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outlet for the radio loud-speaker, a clock, a pro- 
gram bell, an automatic-temperature contro] 4 
bookcase, and a built-in steel filing cabinet 
Desk chairs are used for seating. 
Laboratories are provided for classes in big}. 
ogy, botany, chemistry, physics, clothing, foods 
art. Each is equipped with furnishings of the 
iatest type. Adjacent to the botany and biol 
laboratories is the growing room. Between each 
of the two physics and the two chemistry lab. 
oratories is a supply room, and at the opposite 
end of each laboratory is a lecture room with 
raised seats, and an instructor’s demonstration 
table. Between the sewing rooms is a large, 
well-lighted fitting room. Next to the foods de. 
partment is a small laundry in which to launder 
towels and aprons. The foods laboratories jp. 
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THE MAIN DINING ROOM OF THE CAFETERIA IS DIGNIFIED AND WARM IN COLOR. IN ITS PLANNING 


POSSIBLE COMMUNITY USES HAVE NOT BEEN OVERLOOKED 
Thos. W. Williamson and Company, Architects, Topeka, Kansas 
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POPEKA HIGH SCHOO! POPEKA, KANSAS 
h W. Williamson and Company, Architects, Topeka, Kansa 
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TOP ROW, LEFT: The English Room with its warmly-colored, silent linoleum floor, its dignified furniture, and its beautiful ceiling. is used not only by English classes but by various school 
organizations parent teacher assoc lation and civic groups. (RIGHT) The entrance lobby conforms in dignity and size to the important building which it serves 

SECOND ROW, LEFT: The offices are completely furnished and are the nerve center of the administration of the school. (RIGHT) The Art Gallery houses constantly changing exhibits to 
which the general public is admitted 

THIRD ROW, LEFT: The cafeteria kitchen contains every type of labor-sz r ice which will reduce cost and increase the efficiency of the ca ri RIGHT he girls’ showers are com 
plete and insure privacy 

BOTTOM ROW, LEFT: Each of the 70 classrooms has been furnished for maximum efficiency in instructio RIGHT) The shops are let n their equipment of machine ind tools 
and reproduce the atmosphere of industry 


Thos. W. Williamso ind ( pany, Architects Topeka, Kansas 
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clude a number of unit kitchens in addition to 
the two main laboratories, all in plain view of 
the instructor ; also a model apartment, where 
girls may be trained in the care of the home; 
and a home nursing room, where girls are given 
special training by the high-school nurse in 
child care and the care of the sick. 

The shops are located at the rear of the 
building, with outside entrance. These shops 
have north lighting, and high ceilings. The floors, 
except in the auto-mechanics shop, are of wood 
blocks, end grain, and the walls are of glazed 
tile. The woodworking shop is equipped with 
benches, power machines, and hand tools. There 
is a finishing room, also a toolroom, and an 
office for instructor. The machine-shop equip- 
ment includes engine lathes, drill presses, metal 
saw, grinder, shaper, and milling machine. In 
an adjoining room are the forges, the heat treat- 
ing and the melting furnace, and the welding 
equipment. Nearby are the two large, well- 
lighted rooms for mechanical drawing, with blue 
print room between. The auto-mechanics, sheet 
metal, and electrical shops complete the shop 
ynit. The print shop and the journalism rooms 
are on the floor above. 

The commercial department which is in 
another wing includes specially equipped rooms 
for teaching bookkeeping, shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, and office training. The ceilings of the type- 
writing rooms are acoustically treated with 
sound-absorbing material. 

The music department is located in the rear 
of the auditorium in acoustically treated rooms, 
soundproofed from the rest of the building. It 
includes a chorus room and band room, with 
office and music library adjacent; and over 
these a large room for practice, large enough 
to accommodate a chorus of 400 voices, 
or a band of 100 pieces. Next to this is an in- 
strument room, with lockers for all sizes and 
shapes of instruments. These rooms have en- 
trances separate from those of the rest of the 
building, convenient for evening practice. 

The art department has an interesting group 
of rooms. The art studio which has full north 
lighting, is equipped with suitable furniture and 
other facilities. There are two art galleries, one 
large and one small, equipped in the latest man- 
ner with indirect lighting and monks’ cloth wall 
covering. The Topeka Art Guild maintains an 
office and library in connection with the gal- 
leries, and provides semimonthly art exhibits, 
showing the work of local and nationally known 
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THE LIBRARY IS A HIGH 
CEILING 
STRUCTIONAL NEED. 


Thos. W. Williamson and Company 


artists. High-school students pass through the 
galleries en route to and from the art studio or 
classroom. 

The library which is an outstanding feature 
of the building, insures a beauty and quiet dig- 
nity which are inspiring. The library room is 40 
by 80 ft. and extends through two full stories. 
The floor is covered with brown tile linoleum 
and there is an attractive English beamed ceil- 
ing. The bank of high windows with their deli- 
cate stone tracery and leaded cathedral-glass 
panels are designed after the Great Hall at 
Hampton Court and are beautiful. At one end 
of the room is a carved-stone fireplace with 
graceful Tudor arch, and over this and under 
the balcony alcoves are oak linenfold panels. 
The library, which seats 200 pupils, is equipped 
with tables and chairs of Tudor design, special- 
ly made for the room. Above the bookshelving, 
which encircles the room, is a concealed indirect 
lighting system, with automatic photo-cell con- 
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AIRY ROOM, AND IS FITTED WITH SOUND-ABSORBING 
AND A COLORFUL, SILENT LINOLEUM FLOOR. 
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trol. Adjoining the main reading room are a 
number of smaller rooms for conference or spe- 
cial reference work. Above these rooms is a bal- 
cony in which rare and interesting old books, 
or manuscripts, are displayed. A_librarian’s 
office, a receiving and cataloging room with ele- 
vator connection, and a projection room, com- 
plete the library unit. The library is not used as 
a study hall, since three large study halls are 
provided for this purpose. 

The gymnasium is the largest and best 
equipped in the state. With the bleacher seating 
below, it seats 3,500, with every seat in plain 
view of the floor, It is roofed with steel trusses 
and there is a standard maple floor. The en- 
trance and corridors have terrazzo floors. A sep- 
arate entrance makes the use of the gymnasium 
independent of the rest of the building. There 
is a separate gymnasium for girls. The walls of 
the girls’ gymnasium are of glazed tile, and the 
floor is covered with linoleum. There are well- 
equipped rooms for corrective physical training, 
shower rooms, equipment storage rooms, a hand- 
ball court, towel rooms, drying rooms, room for 
visiting team, and office for the director of 
athletics. 

In one wing of the building are three attrac- 
tive rooms, one on each floor, each of which ac- 
commodates 100 persons. The one on the first 
floor, near the outside entrance, is used as a 
social room. A small stage is located at one end 
of the room and a fireplace at the other. On the 
outside is an alcove with several large windows 
A classical room is located on the second floor, 
near the language classrooms. This room which 
contains a stage, is decorated with friezes de- 
picting classical literature and history. The pil- 
lars framing the large beautifully draped win- 
dows, the pattern of the linoleum, and the fur 
niture, are all carried out in the classical design 
Niches are provided for statues. Over one of 
these is a brick from an ancient wall of Rome. 
The English room is directly above on the third 
floor, near the English classrooms. The design 
of the room and its furniture is of the Eliza- 
bethan period. There is a fireplace with book 
cases on each side, and at the other end of the 
room there is a stage. The linoleum-tiled floor, 
the beamed ceiling, and the period furniture, 
combine to make the room distinctly English 
These special rooms are used for dramatization 
of classwork and for social and group meetings. 
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A SIDE VIEW OF AUDITORIUM, TOPEKA HIGH SCHOO! 
Thos. W. Williamson and Company 


One of the most beautiful rooms in the build- 
ing is the auditorium. The room has a seating 
capacity of 2,500, which is sufficient to seat at 
one time the entire student body. The seats are 
comfortable opera chairs, every one in plain 
view of the stage, and the aisles are carpeted. 
There is a mushroom ventilator under every 
other seat. The walls of the room are beauti- 
fully but simply decorated. The architecture is 
Gothic. The stage is large and fully equipped 
with the most modern scenery. Adjoining the 
stage are two large property rooms. There is a 
motion-picture booth and space for a large pipe 
organ. The lighting of the stage and of the audi- 
torium is ideal. The mezzanine is richly car- 
peted and appropriately furnished. An outside 
entrance makes the use of the auditorium for 


POPEKA, KANSAS 


Architects, Topeka, Kansas 


public gatherings independent of the rest of 
the building. 

The high-school offices are located near the 
main entrance and include the general office, 
private offices for the principal, vice-principal, 
and the dean of boys and girls. In the general 
office is the local telephone exchange, the elec- 
tric program clock system with signal bells, and 
the central station for the control of radio 
broadcast and general public announcements. 
Directly across the hall are the restrooms for 
students who are ill, the clinic, and the office of 
the high-school nurse. All of the toilets have ter- 
razzo floors and high tiled walls. In the boiler 
room are four boilers, each of 150 horsepower 
and providing 25,000 cubic feet of radiation. 
The building is heated with natural gas. 
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The cafeteria on the first floor is in the cente 
of the building. As one enters this large room 
he gets the impression of a great baronial] hall 
The high beamed ceiling is acoustically treated, 
the floor is covered with linoleum, and the Wain. 
scoting has a walnut-grained finish. At the fg 
end of the room is a carved stone fireplace of 
Tudor design. Beautiful drapes at the windoys 
and ferns add to the attractiveness of the room, 
The room is so arranged that it may be useg 
for various social functions. Four serving lines 
enter from widely separated points on two floors 
of the building, making it possible to serve 899 
students at once without congestion. The huge 
kitchen in the rear of the four serving counters 
is well lighted and well ventilated. It has tep. 
razzo floor, and the equipment is the last word 
in arrangement and design. The soiled dishes 
are taken from the dining room to the dish. 
washing room below, which also contains the 
refrigeration plant. Near by are the storage 
rooms. Directly off from the kitchen, with its 
own serving counter, is a second small dining 
room for the use of the faculty. This room js 
in demand for small dinner parties of school 
groups. 

The plan of the building is such that its vari- 
ous features may be utilized without conflict 
with other activities conducted at the same 
time. Recently while the evening school was in 
session with its regular attendance of approxi- 
mately 2,000 adults, an audience of 2,500 was 
in the auditorium, and 1,000 others visited the 
art galleries. There was no conflict with these 
three groups using the building at the same 
time. In fact, the 3,000 who were in the gymna 
sium at a championship basketball game a few 
nights later could have been present at the same 
time, with another 800 at a dinner or class party 
in the cafeteria, without any interference with 
one another. 

To appreciate the magnitude, beauty, and 
usefulness of this school plant, one should see it 
in operation. It is not just another school build- 
ing. The universal comment of persons who 
have visited the building is that it is a building 
which ministers remarkably well to a wide vati- 
ety of interests that go to make up a complete 
life. 


(Concluded on Page 
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VAN RENSSELAER JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, RENSSELAER, N. Y. 


Clarence H. Gardinier, Architect, 
Albany, New York, and Kenneth H. 
MacFarland, Principal 


To understand the features of this building it 
is necessary to know the particular use for 
which it has been designed. In the first place, 
the present structure, erected under contracts 
totaling approximately $182,000, represents a 
complete working plant for six elementary 
grades and kindergarten, and junior-high-school 
facilities required in the northern section of the 
city. This section is continually growing and in 
view of this it was thought wise to arrange the 
building in such a flexible manner as to make 
possible the efficient use thereof, either for all 
grade-school purposes, all senior-high-school 
purposes, or by means of carefully planned ad- 
ditions both for senior- and junior-high-school 
use. The building at present contains a kinder- 
garten and six elementary grades with the 
seventh and eighth grades of the junior high 
school. It is planned to add the ninth grade to 
the junior-high-school organization. 

The flexible usefulness of the building can 
only be obtained by the elimination of so-called 
novel features of arrangement and design so 
often found in present-day buildings and often 
inserted merely to increase the cost. 

The building with the exception of the 
pitched roof construction of the center mass is 
entirely fireproof, with a rating above that for 
Class A buildings of the State Department of 
Education of New York state. The exterior is of 
Binghamton shale Colonial face brick with In- 
diana limestone trim generously used. There is 
no supplied ornament, the decorative effect 
being obtained by careful design of the compo- 
nent parts rather than an indiscriminate use of 
ornamental features. 

The floor construction is of steel and con- 
crete with fireproof floors throughout except in 
the gymnasium. The main-entrance lobby and 
foyer leading to the auditorium is provided with 
marble floors, making use of various colors to 
secure a harmonizing effect with the walls and 
corridors. All the corridors throughout are pro- 
vided with a glazed tile wainscoting, four feet 
in height, with colored plaster walls and decora- 
tive plaster modernistic arches at crossing 
points. All walls throughout are plastered with 
tinted plaster to obviate the necessity of im- 
mediate painting. 

All toilet rooms are lined with white tile and 
have white vitreous tile floors. The stairs are of 
steel construction with fireproof treads, and in 
the entrance foyer the treads are of marble. 
Such interior wood trim as is used is of oak, but 
practically all interior doorframes and doors are 
of steel and fireproof construction. Every room 
so far as possible has been made a fire-stopped 
unit. 

The auditorium and gymnasium have been 
combined, the room being considerably more 
decorative than a room for purely gymnasium 
purposes and yet the use of ornament has been 
restricted to such as is absolutely necessary to 
carry out the architectural style of the building 
as a whole. The auditorium has a clear height of 
24 feet with a fully equipped stage 22 by 34 
feet. The walls of the room are of face brick to 
a height of 12 feet to prevent damage and to 
avoid the necessity of annual redecoration. 

The auditorium has four grade exits and is so 
attached to the building that should a separate 
gymnasium be desired this feature could be in- 
cluded without disturbing the present arrange- 
ment or interfering with the use of the building 
while the extension is being built. 

Since the building sets on a graded site 
sloping, it was possible to arrange the rooms so 
that the usual basement was put to use. Besides 
the auditorium the ground floor contains a cafe- 
teria, manual-training room, locker and shower 
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rooms for boys and girls, pub- fet tHe 
lic toilets for men and women,  LQUIPMENT ,, 
rooms for the directors of - \" 
physical education, a check- ae Kn 
room and the boiler room. (Mites oto 


The corridors are so ar- 4 
ranged that it is possible to & 
use the auditorium and its re- & 
lated rooms without opening § 
the entire building to the 4& 
public. es 

The first floor provides six « 
standard classrooms, two of 


FuTURE 


which are provided with di- | 
rectly accessible toilet rooms 5 
and all of which have venti- & 
lated wardrobes. The adminis- 5 
tration offices, teacher’s room, future 


DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 
~ DEPARTMENT © 


storeroom, and general toilet 
rooms are also on this floor.  § 
The arrangement of the rooms & 
is such as to permit enlarge- 
ment without changing the 
present arrangement. 

The second floor provides a Me 
study hall and adjoining libra- POUP BU 

7. PHYS. INSTR 
ry, four classrooms, three ¥¢f ay 
standard recitation rooms, a “Bios tockers |: 
room for the nurse, and gen- 
eral toilet rooms for boys and —f-dxowers © 
girls, ehebachq || 

The heating and ventilating stonact. —> 
is accomplished by means of a 
vacuum-pressure steam system 
with direct radiation and local 
ventilating units. 

The furniture is of the 
separate desk-and-chair type, 
making possible any arrange- 
ment of the classroom that the 
teacher desires and making 
possible the small group meth- 
od in project work. In addi- 
tion, each room is supplied 
with a project table seating four pupils. Cork 
bulletin boards are built in above the black- 
boards, and a large bulletin board of the same 
material is provided in each room. 

The lighting of the building is indirect and 
shadowless. Decorative lighting is provided in 
the corridors, main entrance, and auditorium. 
The stage of the auditorium is fully equipped 
electrically so as to produce almost any desired 
lighting effect. 

Work is now being begun on the athletic field 
which will be laid out in the rear of the build- 
ing. When completed this project will furnish 
two complete athletic fields, one for the use 
of the senior high school, located some distance, 
and a smaller field and playground for the pu- 
pils of the building. 

As the building can accommodate 600 pupils 
and has been completed and furnished at a cost 
of approximately $200,000, there results a pupil 
cost of about $333 per pupil. 
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PREVENTION OF SCHOOLHOUSE 
FIRES 

“The modern trend in school-building con- 
struction represents a distinct improvement in 
construction and exit arrangements over that 
prevailing a decade or more ago. Many of the 
more recently built school buildings are of first- 
class fire-resistive construction with ample exits. 
But there are still a large number of schools be- 
ing built in which fire safety has not received 
sufficient consideration; where the exterior walls 
are of substantial construction, giving the sem- 
blance of fire safety, but where the interior is 
‘built to burn.’ ”’ 

This statement is made by the National Fire 
Protection Association recently in a pamphlet’ 
which notes seven major school disasters and the 
consequent death of 373 children. The list of 
disasters and the losses of life are the following: 
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Lakewood School, Collinwood, Ohio, March 
4, 1908. Loss of lives, 2 teachers and 173 
children. 

Parochial School, Peabody, Mass., October 
28, 1915. Loss of lives, 22 children. 

St. Boniface College, Manitoba, November 
25, 1922. Loss of lives, 9 students and 1 teacher. 

Cleveland School, Camden, S. C., May 1), 
1923. Loss of lives, 77 children. 

Hope Development School, Playa del Rey, 
Calif., May 31, 1924. Loss of lives, 23 girls and 
1 matron. 

Rural School, Babbs Switch, Okla., December 
23, 1924. Loss of lives, 26 persons. 

Beauval Mission School, Lac La Plonge, Sas- 
katchewan, Can. Loss of lives, 19 students and 
1 teacher. 

In enumerating the recorded school fires, 
minor as well as major, of recent years the num- 
ber of persons killed were: men, 47; women, 52; 
children, 357 — total, 456. The number of it 
juries recorded at these several fires is 150. 

The causes of loss of life in school fires 
mainly assigned to faulty construction, such a 
inadequate exits and the like. The accumulation 
of rubbish and inflammable material also it- 
creases the fire hazards. 

A building code on exits has been worked out 
“the purpose of which is to provide exits sufl- 
cient to empty school buildings promptly after 
alarm of fire has been given, and to provide for 
construction such that buildings may be emptied 
without danger to life by fire, smoke, or result 
ing panic. Many of the requirements made for 
life safety will incidentally contribute mateft 
ally toward fire safety of school-building 
property.” 

'The pamphlet on School Fires may be obtained 8 


writing to the National Fire Protection Associatio®, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The Teacher Supply-and-Demand Situation’ 


Earl W. Anderson, Head of the Appointments Division, and Associate Professor, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University 


During the past eleven years there has been 
a great change in the teacher supply-and-de- 
mand situation in the United States. In 1920, 
numerous relatively immature and untrained 
teachers obtained positions, taught a year or 
two, and then left teaching for other occupa- 
tions. Rapid increases in public-school enroll- 
ments and the addition of new subjects to the 
curriculum, resulted in the creation of many 
new teaching positions each year. These facts 
caused justifiable concern on the part of educa- 
tional statesmen who proclaimed the serious 
shortage of teachers and the need for additional 
training facilities. The writer, then superintend- 
ent of schools in a college city of 7,000 popula- 
tion, found great difficulty in securing gradu- 
ates to teach high-school English or history. 
Primary teachers with two years of training 
could scarcely be found, whereas a search for a 
science teacher in the middle of the year, with 
the help of a dozen institutional and commer- 
cial teachers’ agencies, resulted in finding only 
one candidate with a college degree who could 
be obtained for $1,400 a year. Needless to say, 
he was hired. 


The Demand for Teachers 


The active demand for teachers, accompanied 
by expanded teacher-training facilities, growing 
college enrollments, and increasing salaries has 
caused a steady change from the conditions of 
1920. In 1924, the shortage had become less 
acute; by 1926, the supply began to approxi- 
mate the demand, excepting in a few areas; and 
by 1928, an increasing oversupply of qualified 
high-school teachers existed in many sections of 
the country, especially noticeable in the fields 
of English, history, and the social sciences. Few 
elementary-school teachers as yet had any diffi- 
culty in securing positions; there still was a 
shortage of teachers in the rural schools, and in 
industrial arts, music, and the commercial 
subjects. 

According to Frazier,” the number of public- 
school teaching positions between 1920 and 
1928 increased 12 per cent in the elementary, 
and 87 per cent in the high schools, whereas the 
number of students in training for teaching in- 
creased approximately 100 per cent during the 
same period. The expansion in number of posi- 
tions appears to have been much greater be- 
tween 1920 and 1924 than since that time, and, 
at least in Ohio, the expansion since 1928 has 
been less than half as great as occurred in that 
year. The year 1931-32 found little, if any, in- 
crease in the number of positions, and 1932-33 
may bring an actual reduction in teacher per- 
sonnel. Frazier also reports that the ratio of 
teachers in training to positions existing was 1 
to 5.5 positions in 1910, 1 to 2 positions in 
1925-26, and 1 to 1.7 positions in 1927-28. 


Oversupply Greater in Some Areas/ 


Since 1928, the oversupply has spread from 
afew areas and subjects to a great many; until 
in 1931, virtually all major fields of teaching, 
with the possible exception of high-school ste- 
hography and typing, were oversupplied. This 
surplus was greater, of course, in some areas 
than in others. Even the Ph.D. graduates found 
difficulties in securing positions, and applicants 
lor college positions who did not have the doc- 
tor's degree found it an absolute requirement 
for most college vacancies. There still existed 


‘The present interesting summary of the present situation 


‘ormed the basis of an address by Dr. Anderson before the con- 
vention of the American Educational Research Association at 
Washington February 23. 

_ “Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 1928 
930. U. § Department of Interior, Bulletin, 1931, No. 20. 


a shortage of teachers in certain specialized 
combinations of subjects, such as teachers qual- 
ified in Latin, home economics, music and art, 
and men capable in both public-school music 
and band direction. 

In the autumn of 1931, Professor Raymond 
Clark, of Kent State College,® received informa- 
tion from 136 teachers’ college and normal- 
school officials in 43 states regarding the supply 
of teachers. Practically all of these schools re- 
ported that a surplus existed or was approach- 
ing. The majority seemed to think that this sur- 
plus would be permanent. The oversupply of 
trained teachers reported was least in the ele- 
mentary and special fields, and greatest in the 
high-school subjects. In January, 1932, Profes- 
sor J. G. Umstattd of the University of Minne- 
sota,* collected data from 166 institutions re- 
garding the placement of their 1931 graduates 
trained for teaching. The average per cents 
placed were as follows: 


Colleges Placed 
Two-year elementary courses... 23 61 percent 
Four-year elementary courses... 35 68 percent 
High-school academic ........ 51 42 percent 
| ree 42 64 per cent 
All students below M.A........ 63 53 percent 
M.A. degree candidates........ 19 69 per cent 
Doctor’s degree candidates... .. 8 71 percent 
Total for all graduate students 69 per cent 


At Ohio State University, the percentages of 
graduates of the College of Education who were 
unable to secure positions give an interesting, if 
discouraging, picture of opportunities by sub- 
jects. These percentages are shown in the fol- 
lowing table:° 





Percentages of Graduates of College of Education for Past 
Two Years Unable to Secure Teaching Positions 
1931 Graduates 1930 Graduates 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Subjects Number Available* Number Available* 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Biology .. ° 16 50 20 30 
Chemistry 9 33 7 0 
Colored 13 46 0 0 
Commerce* 3 0 1 100 
Elementary 37 38 25 a 
English 75 56 73 42 
Fine arts . etic 24 63 26 31 
French .. 6 83 18 50 
Geography . 6 33 4 25 
German .... 3 33 3 33 
History ..... : 56 61 63 37 
Home economicst . 54 22 49 10 
Industrial arts ... 18 6 15 0 
BE 40.00 6 ; 7 14 7 0 
EME nhc ss 1 0 0 0 
Mathematics 21 43 17 0 
NE rac: deplete : 27 33 13 15 
Nursing education 3 33 3 0 
Physical education. 49 57 26 19 
Physics and chemistry 0 0 7 0 
Psychology ........ 2 100 0 0 
Public speaking 2 50 0 0 
Sociology see 3 67 1 100 
Spanish .. 6 50 6 67 


) J 
*Available on December 31 of the year. 
+Does not include training in stenography and typing. 
tMost of these are graduates of the Department of 
Home Economics. 


Even if “good times” had continued until 
1931, the oversupply of teachers would have 
rapidly increased. However, the depression 
served in a number of ways to augment this 
surplus. Decreased budgets required the post- 
ponement of increases in personnel, and in 
many cases caused teaching staffs to be reduced 
even in the face of increased school enrollment. 
The normal shift of teachers and prospective 
teachers into secretarial, personnel, research, in- 
dustrial, and home-making positions slowed up 
or stopped, and in several areas reversed itself. 
Many former teachers working at positions in 
industry, commerce, and other nonteaching oc- 
cupations sought to return to teaching. Numer- 
ous college graduates prepared for diverse occu- 


83Mimeographed report issued by Kent State College, Kent, 
Ohio. 

4Teacher Placement in 166 Educational Institutions. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. February, 1932. 

5Anderson, Earl W., ‘‘Teaching Opportunities in 1931,’ Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 4, February 17, 1932. 
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pations sought teaching positions because of no 
opportunity in their chosen fields. The number 
of teachers leaving the profession decreased 
markedly. Nonteaching opportunities offered no 
inducement for leaving teaching. Thus, some of 
the fields usually having a shortage of teachers 
due to competition from nonteaching areas are 
now considerably oversupplied because of the 
efforts of people from other vocations to get into 
teaching. 


Opportunities for New Teachers 


At present, February, 1932, there are approx- 
imately one million public-school teaching posi- 
tions in the United States. Someone is now em- 
ployed in each. Opportunities for new teachers 
depend first upon the extent to which these po- 
sitions are vacated by their present incumbents 
and made available to new teachers, or upon the 
number of new positions created; and second, 
upon the competition which unemployed teach- 
ers encounter among themselves for the vacan- 
cies occurring. Some teachers will die; a few 
will retire; but the big bulk of teaching oppor- 
tunities usually comes from losses to home- 
making, or other nonteaching positions. Even 
retirement will be below the average, unless 
forced by school authorities, because some who 
planned to retire in 1932 will find that their 
own financial stability has been shaken, or the 
unexpected dependence of relatives has made 
greater income necessary than can be obtained 
unless the teaching position is retained. 

Thus, we see a downward trend in the num- 
ber of annual vacancies and an upward trend in 
the number of qualified candidates for teach- 
ing positions. The year 1932 appears to presage 
an increased oversupply over 1931 in all fields 
of teaching. 

With the return of prosperity, nonteaching 
opportunities will rapidly pull out of teaching 
many who entered from other occupations, or 
who chose teaching because no other chance for 
employment occurred. It will also start again 
the regular shift from teaching to other fields. 
‘Good times” will cause a temporarily large loss 
of women teachers who will drop out for home- 
making, since many marriages are now being 
postponed because of uncertainty of tenure in 
other occupations. The number of teaching posi- 
tions will likely not expand very much again 
until several years after the depression is over. 
School income was not immediately reduced by 
the depression; it will be even slower in receiv- 
ing the beneficial effects of better times. Cur- 
tailed incomes have meant postponement of cer- 
tain building requirements, and in some few 
cases have increased outstanding obligations. 
Increased percentages of men in teaching, better 
training of teachers, and improved supervision 
will tend to reduce the number leaving the pro- 
fession. There is some evidence that the great 
expansion of public-school enrollment is about 
over, due to our declining birth rate and the 
large percentage of people of school age now 
enrolled in school. The Journal of the National 
Education Association reports that 74 per cent 
of all people between 7 and 20 years of age, in- 
clusive, are enrolled in school. In addition, it 
may be found that increased pupil-teacher ratios 
result in no loss of school efficiency, and that 
certain types of school service will not be added 
again to the curriculum. On the other hand, the 
return of “good times” may bring a great ex- 
pansion of educational service in the way of 
preschool, adult, vocational, evening school, and 
special education. Whether the expanded serv- 

(Concluded on Page 93) 
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How Can the Efficiency of Teachers be 
Definitely Judged? 


- Logan A. Waits 


Is it possible to judge adequately and objec- 
tively the efficiency of teachers?_Can the bug- 
bear of personal lilxes and dislikes be taken out 
of the important duty of determining the qual- 
ity of the teaching service rendered by instruc- 
tors? Can such a rating scheme be developed 
that it will place in the hands of the supervisor 
information that will help him help the teacher 
to correct her faults and shortcomings. 

An extended study of rating schemes by the 
writer has seemed to indicate that the purposes 
of a rating scheme as outlined in the foregoing 
paragraph can be achieved. The efficiency 
report reproduced below was suggested, not by 
existing teacher-rating cards, but rather by an 
efficiency report form used in the United States 
army for rating officers and their mental and 
physical efficiency in active military service. 

A fundamental problem in any teacher- 
rating scheme is to define the qualities of teach- 
ing and to enumerate and define the teacher 
traits which in their sum total produce the effec- 
tive teacher. These qualities and traits must be 
so simply and clearly stated that there can be no 
misunderstanding on the part of the person 
using the scale, or on the part of the teacher 
who is given the results of the estimate made 
by her superior. So far as possible the rating 
must be done in terms of actual achievement 
observed in the classroom. 

It is believed that the following form is 
simple, fairly complete, and readily usable in 
the average school system by the average super- 
intendent or supervisor. It is expected, of 
course, that every effort will be made on the 
part of the user to consider each point objec- 
tively. 

The sum total of the items under the head- 
ings E, F, and G taken -together provide the 
score which the teacher is to receive. The total 
possible points for a perfect score are 150. It is 
practically impossible that any one teacher 
should receive this total rating. 

When the blank is prepared for use in school, 
five columns are provided under the heads of 
educational qualifications and physical and 
mental characteristics. The first of these col- 
umns is marked “superior” and entitles the 
recipient to 10 points. The second column is ex- 
cellent and rates 8 points. The third is pro- 
ficient and rates 6 points. The fourth is defi- 
cient and rates 3 points, and the fifth is unsat- 
isfactory and rates zero points. 

Since there are five subdivisions each with 
five possible ratings the perfect score for educa- 
tional qualifications will be 50, provided the 
teacher is rated as superior for each of the sub- 
divisions. If excellent is checked for each of the 
five subdivisions the total score is 40; if pro- 
ficient, 30. In practice, undoubtedly, a teacher 
will be checked superior for one and proficient 
for another subdivision, etc., so that the total 
score in points will be less than 50. 

The physical and mental characteristics, 
heading L, are checked and scored in the same 
way. A perfect score for each subdivision has a 
weight of 5 points. 
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B. MARITAL STATU 
‘ Widow?...... 2. Divorced?...... 3. Separated?..... 
Married?.... 5. Children?.... 6. Never Married?. 
Cc. PERIOD “COVERED BY _ REPORT: 
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School System. From 
bidensesadoce 19. 


- Total Leta i ‘Experience Gateting this year). From 


. Or total years. . 
E. RATING: 
Please read definitions carefully and then check. 

(50) 1. Superior...... (Qualified as a teacher or administrator 
to a preéminent degree.) 

(40) 2. Excellent . . (Very efficient as a teacher or adminis- 
trator. Better than proficient.) 

(30) 3. Proficient. . (Efficient. A good teacher or adminis- 
trator. Not just average.) 

(15) 4. Deficient ..... (Has marked failures and shortcomings 

as a teacher or administrator, and there- 

fore inefficient.) 

( 0) 5. Unsatisfactory..... (Very deficient as a teacher or ad- 
ministrator. A poor teacher or adminis- 
trator.) 
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F. CHARACTER: 
In general, how are you impressed? Underscore: 
1. Superior. 2. Very strong. 3. Strong. 4. Indifferent. 
5. Weak. 6. Very weak. 
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G. EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS: 
Please check. 


(10) . Knowledge of Subject Matter. 
(10) 2 Knowledge of Methods of Teaching. 
(10) 3. Skill in the Art and Science of Teaching. 
(10) 4. Ability as a Disciplinarian and Arbitrator. 
(10) _5. Codperation with Teachers, Pupils, and Others, 
H. raves) AND MENTAL CHARACTERISTICg; 
To what degree has the teacher or administrator , exhib. 
ited the following qualifications: 
te, & re a. “ 
(General physical fitness for teachin ; 
hearing, freedom from ‘“‘nerves.’’) oo Sight, 
(5) 2. Scholarly Bearing and Neatness. 
(Dignity of demeanor, neatness in dress, Pleasing j 
manner and appearance.) a 
(5) 3. Tact 
(Considerate and sensible in dealing with others: 
always courteous.) F 
(5) 4. Initiative. 
(Takes appropriate action without waitin 
gestions; never puts off needed work.) 
(5) 5. Moral Courage. 
(Willing to accept responsibility to do needed thj 
regardless of criticisms and consequences.) ~ 
i «€, i ee . 
(Intelligence. Reasoning ability, power of 
Alertness of mind.) decision 
(5) 7. Force. 
(Driving power. Reserve energy. Will to de.) 
(5) 8. Judgment and Common Sense. 
(Aptitude of doing the right thing at the right tin. 
in the right way.) 
(5) 9. Leadership. 
(Ability to influence others by tact, prestige, per 
sonality, morale, etc.) 
(5) 10. Will Temperament. 
(The will to win, persistency, tenacity of Purpose, 
determination, etc.) 
g. mer te 
. (Underscore appropriate words.) Would you Obj 
Be Reluctant, Be Satisfied, Especially Desire, to han 
~_ teacher or administrator with you next year) 
eason ? 


& for Sug. 


J. SUPPLEMENTARY: 
Se; EE EES 5 oe vase ccanncees«n 
Bs WORE DORE ccs cs civiessecsecsdscee ce Senne 
Bs. WO BONE 6 6 e:6:nes.0 68. 6000.5%6 6 6050000 o 
4. Date of executing this report?. 

All of the items in the card when checked 
and taken together will provide a complete pic- 
ture of a teacher’s efficiency in service. The reg- 
ular use of the card will remove as far as pos 
sible the personal element from teacher rating 
and will provide at least some means of objec- 


tive justice. 


The Greeley School-Library Plan 


Inez N. McKinley, Library Supervisor, Greeley, Colorado 


As the school curriculum becomes richer and 
more adequate, as methods of teaching change, 
and as new educational theories and practice 
are set up, there must be a corresponding revi- 
sion of all phases of school activity which might 
hinder or retard the march of progress. In no 
department of the school life has there been 
such marked change perhaps and rapid growth 
as in the field of school libraries. 

The passing of the textbook and the ee 
ing demand for more pb ewe: reading material 
has been a large fact& in the demand for libra- 
ry facilities for elementary as well as for junior 
and senior high schools. The child studies geo- 
graphy no longer. He studies how the world is 
clothed, fed, sheltered, and how it travels. The 
new attack on the subject leads the child to 
approach it from the viewpoint of an investi- 
gator and a doer, not as formerly, as a learner 
and a memorizer. Obviously this calls for more 
extensive reading and browsing which process 
leads the child to new points of interest and 
activity. 

To meet this demand in a more adequate way 
and to make the book collection available and 
useful to each and all in the school, a definite 
plan of school-library organization has been 
worked out in the city school system at Greeley, 
Colorado. The plan is simple and as free from 
technicalities as possible and yet entirely sys- 
tematic. It was established to serve a school 
population of 5,000 to 10,000, but because of 
its simplicity and flexibility it would serve as 
well for many more. 


How the Plan Was Started 


The plan was initiated three yéars ago on 
the recommendation of Supt. I. E. Stutsman. 
At that time, the board of education appro- 
priated $2,000 to be used for library books in 
the city schools, and $1,000 for cataloging 


equipment. The same total amount has been 
set aside annually for library books. 

In determining the allowance of books, $100 
is credited in each building, regardless of its 
size or the number of teachers. The balance o 
the available money is then distributed as fol- 
lows: A primary child is considered 1 pupil 
unit, an elementary-grade child 114 units, a 
junior-high-school student 2 units, and a senior- 
high-school student 2% units. The total num- 
ber of all “units” in the school system is then 
divided into the total amount of money avail- 
able to find the unit sum to be spent for each 
““pupil-unit.” 

To find the amount available for a give 
building, the following formula is used: $10 
+ number of primary units attending, X pt 
mary unit value = apportionment for each 
building. For instance, if the primary unit value 
is 25 cents, a building accommodating the fits 
six grades receives $100 + number of students 
< 2; and the high school receives $100 * 
number of students X 2% 


The Organization and Management 


Our organization is built around a cer 
tralized library; in our case it is the high-schod 
library, where all of the new books for all the 
branch libraries, one in each school building 
are received, stamped, cataloged, and prepared 
for circulation. As soon as this is accompli 
the books are sent to the school for which they 
were ordered and placed on the library shelve 
Each library has a separate card catalog which 
is a complete index of all the books in thi 
library with entries under author, title, 
subject headings. In most cases classes a 
scheduled to the library and definite instructié 
is given the pupils in how to use the libraly 

The order for books is made during th 
spring, and the books are cataloged and 
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jivered to the building ordering them in time 
jor the September opening of school. 

An important element in the new elementary- 
school-library movement is that the librarian 
in charge must have a teacher’s point of view 
and see the work from that angle. In every 
case, therefore, the librarian appointed has a 
reputation as a successful teacher. Because the 
more technical phase of the work is done for 
her at the central library, her job is, with the 
counsel and supervision of the elementary- 
school supervisor, to make her branch library 
fll the peculiar needs of her school. At group 
meetings of all the branch librarians certain in- 
structions are given which keep the routine 
hases of the work systematic and uniform 
from the organization standpoint. 

At the central library a central catalog is 
maintained which is a record of all library 
books in the school system, showing also the 
branch library in which each book is found. 
Library-of-Congress cards are used to insure 
accuracy and uniformity. Because only student 
help is employed at the central library, the 
matter of typing cards seemed impractical and 
unwise when printed cards could be purchased 
at so little cost. This central catalog serves as 
a guide in keeping the book collections balanced 
and makes possible uniform cataloging and clas- 
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sifying throughout the system. It further aids 
in checking book orders and so prevents too 
many duplications in one library. We believe 
that modern children’s literature is rich in de- 
sirable selections for all grades, and our gen- 
eral policy is to provide variety and so order 
as few duplicates as possible. 

In practice we have found that our school- 
library organization is desirable also from an 
economical standpoint. It insures against ex- 
cessive loss of books because there is a sys- 
tematic method of checking. Because the col- 
lection is centralized, simple repairs can be 
made and books may be rebound before they 
are completely worn out. Having such an ar- 
rangement keeps the book collection constantly 
in use. By centralizing all the technical work 
it makes necessary only one set of technical 
tools and equipment for each library. 

Finally, we have a plan of interlibrary loan 
with the Greeley Public Library, which is ad- 
vantageous in giving each school additional 
supplementary material. By an arrangement 
with the Public Library, books are checked to 
individual teachers for a limited time and used 
in their rooms. We believe this is an effective 
means of encouraging children to use the pub- 
lic library. 


How One City Conducts a Summer School 
Without Public Expense 


C. R. Murphy, Director of Summer Session, Bay City, Michigan 


Seven years ago, three students of the Bay 
City Senior High School approached the writer 
with a request to be tutored in geometry and 
English during the following summer. The idea 
seemed attractive, but the cost was prohibitive. 
Tutoring in the city was done by some teachers 
at $1.50 to $2 an hour, and 20 to 40 hours were 
necessary for a semester subject. The students 
rightly suggested that since two were asking for 
geometry If and three for English VI, $1.50 an 
hour for each was rather good pay for any 
teacher. By the process of elimination and revi- 
sion, 1 devised a plan for instructing these boys 
that would be acceptable to the parents, the 
pupils, the senior-high-school principal, and the 
superintendent of schools. From this small effort 
the summer session of the high school has de- 
veloped. 

The Bay City summer session is directly un- 
der the supervision of the superintendent of 
schools, of the high-school principal, and of the 
department heads. The director of the session 
has the financial and scholastic responsibility 
for the school and is in immediate charge. The 
teaching corps must meet the approval of the 
superintendent of schools and the principal; 
and the teacher of each subject must meet the 
approval of the department head under whom 
the subject falls. 


The Plan Simple in Scope 

The plan is simple enough, but requires much 
lact, good judgment, and attention to imme- 
diate details. Briefly, the summer session ex- 
lends six weeks; classes are held five days a 
week, two hours a day for one semester subjects, 
and four hours a day for two semester subjects. 
School opens with the first classes promptly at 
8am., continues until 12 noon, or 1 p.m., and 
8 divided into two sections, 8 to 10 or 10:30 
4m.,and 10 or 10:30 a.m. to 12 noon or 1 p.m. 

The division of the day gives 16 full 60-min- 
ute hours per subject for the summer session. 

€ amount of time actually provided for in- 
‘tructional and recitation purposes will be bet- 
lr understood if it is remembered that the 
sual 19-week semester provides something 
short of approximately 55 full 60-minute hours 





of actual teaching time to each semester-sub- 
ject.‘ When it is remembered that the summer 
session classes consist of from one to five pupils, 
while the classes during the regular school year 
vary from 25 to 30 pupils, the actual value of 
the summer work will be better appreciated. 

The question is often asked whether we do 
not have lost time during the summer school. 
We do not, for the reason that the time not used 
for instruction is made up in some way. True, 
the first afternoon is given over to the selection 
of subjects and to schedulemaking. This time is 
recovered on the following Saturday afternoon 
or forenoon, and by extending the time of in- 
struction for several afternoons until 2 or 3 p.m. 
Necessary tests are given in the afternoon after 
the close of the regular daily session, and final 
examinations are scheduled for the afternoon of 
the last Friday or Saturday morning after the 
close of the summer session. No time is lost on 
the Fourth of July. 

Pupils who take one subject are obliged to be 
in attendance from 8 to 10 a.m., or from 10 
a.m. to 12 noon, depending upon the section 
of the class schedule in which their subjects 
occur. They may occasionally be obliged to 
remain for both sessions if their teacher thinks 
it advisable that they remain longer. Those who 
take two subjects are required to remain the 
full four hours longer. The class-period length 
is determined largely by the number of pupils. 
One-pupil classes occupy 30 minutes, and five- 
pupil classes, which are the maximum number, 
occupy from 45 to 60 minutes. These rules are 
enforced in a flexible way as necessity arises. 
To illustrate: A class in algebra III during the 
past summer met from 12 to 1:15 p.m., a total 
of 75 minutes daily. 


'The periods of the summer session are actually 60 minutes, 
as compared to the 45- or 50-minute periods which are com- 
monly spoken of as an hour. The length of time in the ordinary 
semester will perhaps be better understood if it is remembered 
that for 95 days of the semester, the unit of 40 minutes daily 
amounts to 63 hours. From this time about 10 days may be de- 
ducted for starting the work at the beginning of the semester, 
for teachers’ conventions, Thanksgiving, Decoration Day, and 
other holidays, and for semester examinations. The time remain- 
ing is 53 hours, or 7 hours less than the time spent during the 
summer session 
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Entrance to the summer session, except in 
rare instances, is confined to the Monday and 
Tuesday of the first week of the session. Ab- 
sences are thoroughly investigated, because one 
day of the summer session is the equivalent of 
nearly 2 2/3 days of the regular school year. 
There are no difficulties concerning attendance, 
because the pupils fully understand the value 
of each day and the losses they will incur both 
in a scholastic and monetary sense. 


The Problems of Schedulemaking 

The preparation of the schedule is the most 
difficult work of the director. To begin with, as 
many subjects as possible are eliminated. For 
example: If a pupil desires to take United States 
history so that he may get his diploma at the 
close of the summer session, it is, of course, 
necessary that he be allowed to take this sub- 
ject. If, however, he is planning to be graduated 
in the following February and must work off 
English VIII, he may as well be put with 
another student who is taking English VIII, and 
the study of history may be deferred until the 
regular school year. In some instances, students 
asked for a subject so that they may catch up 
with their grade; here again they must be 
allowed to take it unless some arrangement can 
be made during the regular semester following 
to make a satisfactory substitution. The organ- 
ization of the schedule for each individual pupil 
requires much tact and sympathy and a thor- 
ough understanding of the needs of the individ- 
ual pupil. 

When the elimination of subjects is all taken 
care of, the actual work of building the sched- 
ule is begun. Classes of the same length are 
arranged for during the same hour of the morn- 
ing. The pupils who are taking one subject only 
are so far as possible arranged between the 
hours of 8 to 10 a.m., unless a child has some 
particular reason for selecting the hours from 
10 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Following each class period, five minutes are 
devoted to consultations of teachers and pupils. 
This time is invariably used by the pupils be- 
cause the work is sufficiently heavy so that they 
are glad to get a moment’s personal help. 

Fully 90 per cent of the subjects requested by 
pupils are Latin, English, American history, and 
mathematics. The remaining 10 per cent of re- 
quests include every subject in the high-school 
curriculum. It is the policy to furnish a teacher 
for any subject or allied groups of subjects 
when there are enough requests to warrant the 
acceptance of a teacher. Thus in 1931, the art 
department was opened to a cosmopolitan group 
ranging from sixth graders to high-school 
groups. Each child was charged $15. In 1930, 
the chemistry laboratory was opened to a group 
of junior-college students, and two high-school 
pupils were included to work in chemistry only 
and to make possible graduation in February 
instead of June. 


Choosing the Teachers 

The choosing of teachers for the summer ses- 
sion must be made judiciously. Primarily, the 
health of summer teachers must be sound, and 
in addition, they must be able to teach two dis- 
tinctly different subjects. They must be the kind 
that can be trusted to follow the course care- 
fully. They must be very sympathetic with chil- 
dren, but entirely rigid in demanding the ac- 
complishment of the work. They must be willing 
to work much harder than teachers ever do dur- 
ing the regular school year. They must not shun 
overtime work and the intensive teaching from 
8 a.m. until 12 noon and sometimes in the after- 
noon must be supplemented by careful lesson 
planning and preparation. The qualifications 
seem to demand supermen and superwomen, but 
in Bay City far more qualified teachers have 
been available than can be used. The teachers 
are paid from $100 to $300 for the six weeks, 
depending upon the time required daily and the 

(Continued from Page 93) 
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The Superintendents Face the Depression 


The Department of Superintendence Convention, Washington, February 20-24, 1932 


Although depression problems thoroughly over- 
shadowed all discussion of proposals for educa- 
tional advances, and the lack of school funds 
held down the attendance to less than one half of 
the usual number, the recent Washington conven- 
tion of the Department of Superintendence and 
allied organizations was one of solid accomplish- 
ment for genuine school improvement. In fact, 
the very troubles into which the schools have 
fallen seemed to indicate that the economic de- 
pression is causing the educational forces -to look 
with a critical eye upon the enormous growth in 
school programs which has occurred during the 
past decade, to frankly appraise the innovations, 
and to carefully retain the gold of permanent edu- 
cational value after the lighter sand of educational 
frills has been washed away by budget cuts, re- 
duced taxes, and lowered bonding power. A de- 
fense of school achievements and expenditures 
seemed to be the keynote which the program- 
makers desired to sound, but the frank facing of 
realities was evident in numerous papers which 
urged each community to employ available local 
remedies to best meet the local situation. Charac- 
ter education, future changes in education due to 
social and economic changes, education as a na- 
tional enterprise, and health education were among 
the general topics which commanded attention in 
the general programs. Bright and cold weather, a 
splendid auditorium and meeting halls, rather un- 
satisfactory exhibit accommodations, the thought- 
ful and experienced management of the meetings, 
numerous opportunities for school visiting, the 
thrilling ceremonies of the Washington Bicenten- 
nial, the Congress in session, and the numerous 
national governmental institutions and buildings — 
all of these attractions served to make the con- 
vention interesting. The nomination and election 
of Supt. Milton C. Potter, of Milwaukee, to the 
presidency met with enthusiastic approval. 


The Meetings 


The patriotic observance of Washington’s Bi- 
centennial rather overshadowed the formal open- 
ing of the convention on Monday, February 22. 
Character education was the subject matter of the 
discussions in the morning. The speakers stepped 
most gingerly in discussing any controversial 
phases of this major problem. The subject is one 
which is being considered at its fringes, rather 
than attacked at its center. The high point of the 
morning’s meeting was the address of Dr. C. H. 
Judd, of Chicago, who vigorously defended the 
expansion of the school system during the past 
decade. In no uncertain terms he condemned the 
presentday critics for their lack of vision and 
selfishness. He said: 

“Are presentday schoolhouses too lavish in their 
equipment? The industrial system of the United 
States has erected great factories and warehouses. 
It has developed an elaborate system of highways. 
It has amassed great fortunes. This same industrial 
system has an obligation to erect for the young 
people schoolhouses which furnish ample light and 
air and space for study and play. Cities have taken 
something away from human beings, especially 
youthful human beings who are in process of de- 
veloping. Cities must provide adequate substitutes 
for that which they have taken away. Without a 
school around the corner from every block of city 
apartments, the apartments would be intolerable. 
Let us be clear and explicit in our dealings with 
industrial leaders. Schools have a right to a sub- 
stantial part of the earnings of industry. 

“T confess that I am filled with resentment when 
I hear the criticisms of those who say that the 
American schools are failures. They are the smug 
exploiters of society who have been driving com- 
munities to the brink of ruin by their greed and 
self-seeking. They have refused to adopt new tax- 
ing systems. They have refused to study social 
movements. They have been parsimonious with the 
schools, and they have had the effrontery to pass 
adverse judgment on the experiments which the 
schools have been trying in the effort to prepare 
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society for its new day. They are the exasperating 
critics who belong to our own fraternity, seekers 
after a little cheap notoriety, carping and com- 
plaining, but doing nothing to clarify the situation. 
If the worst that our critics say were true, there 
would still be ample ground for pride in what has 
been achieved.” 

Dr. Judd is averse to criticizing without seeking 
a forward-looking program as a remedy for diffi- 
culties and shortcomings. In concluding his ad- 
dress, he argued strongly for the reorganization of 
instruction in high schools, a continued reorganiza- 
tion of the materials of instruction, and a care- 
fully-planned improvement in every branch of 
schoolwork. Educators, he concluded, must carry 
on research in educational theory and practice, in 
order that they may be prepared to meet emergen- 
cies like the present. 


The Crisis and Education 

The present economic crisis and its effect upon 
the school system was the all-absorbing topic of 
the Tuesday morning session. President Broome 
considered the matter so important that he per- 
sonally read the first paper defining the crisis and 
its effects. The immediate results which he dis- 
cussed are stated in a summary of a survey made 
by the Division of Research of the N. E. A.: 

That there was an unprecedented increase in 
school enrollment, due to the lack of opportunities 
for employment, and a consequent increase in the 
demand on the public schools; but in spite of a 
greatly increased demand, over two thirds of the 
city school systems are forced to operate on re- 
duced budgets. 

That many schools closed, especially in rural 
districts, and the school year was shortened in 
many other districts. 

That educational services that have been re- 
garded necessary have been discontinued, or cur- 
tailed; for example, kindergartens, night schools, 
summer schools, health work, playgrounds and 
recreation centers, supervision, special classes for 
handicapped children, and manual and industrial 
courses. 

That the replacement of experienced and com- 
petent teachers has been effected by inexperienced 
ones at lower salaries. 

That the reduction of teachers’ salaries in many 
places has reached a point from which they will 
not recover for a generation. 

That the increase in the size of classes and of 
the teaching load has reached a point which 
threatens the efficiency of instruction. 

That the suspension of building programs is 
being effected in communities where it is sorely 
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needed to relieve overcrowding and to give the 
children decent and safe housing. 

In Mr. Broome’s opinion, the attitude of gj 
educators on the problem can best be summarize, 
in a statement of Alfred E. Smith of New You 
who has declared that “the state can afford to log 
time on the construction of a road, a bridge, or, 
building by speeding up the construction at a late; 
time, and possibly catch up. Time lost in preparing 
our children to take their places in the world cap. 
not be made up.” In summarizing further the att. 
tude which all boards of education and superip. 
tendents should take, Mr. Broome repeated the 
resolutions adopted by the Association of School. 
Board Directors of Pennsylvania, which recently 
declared as follows: , 

“Social and economic unrest and uncertainty 
prevail throughout the world. The disturbed cop. 
ditions of today can largely be charged to our jp. 
ability to cope with and effect a solution of the 
problems of civilization. With an ever-increasing 
complexity of our problems, one thing is clear— 
the oncoming generation must be better prepared 
than we are to shape their own destiny and the 
destiny of mankind. To do less than this for our 
children in the public schools is to invite utter and 
inevitable social collapse. Therefore, we urge that 
school boards all over the state not only maintain 
standards of education as they now exist, but be on 
the alert to better adapt the schools to the needs of 
our time. Such a program does not necessarily in- 
volve more expense, but it does involve intensifica- 
tion of educational thought and effort all along the 
line. It also means that the future of our children 
must not be turned over to an inferior brand of 
teachers but that the school system must continue 
to attract outstanding talent and character to its 
teaching force. 

“The operation of the provisions of that part 
of the school code, commonly known as the Eé¢- 
monds minimum salary law, has done more than 
any other legislation to improve the quality of 
teaching, place teaching on a high professional 
plane, and to stabilize teaching as a profession, 
Therefore, we urge all school districts to observe 
not only in letter but in spirit the statutory salary 
regulations and to view the circumvention of the 
Edmonds law by indirection as equivalent to open 
violation of the act.” 

Dr. George D. Strayer discussed the effect of 
reduced financial support of education, but the 
most constructive paper of the morning was that 
read by Dr. David E. Weglein, of Baltimore, who 
presented the report of an emergency committee 
authorized at the Detroit convention. This com- 
mittee urged careful attention to the (1) full use 
of capital investments to be made in the schools, 
(2) to vast improvements in the business adminis- 
tration, (3) to a revolution of all teaching service 
rendered in the schools, and a (4) careful consid 
eration of teachers’ salaries. 

Dr. R. M. Haig, of Columbia University, in dis 
cussing “Tax Reform in Relation to the Financing 
of Education,” made clear once more that educe 
tion is only part of an entire government program, 
and that educators must be equipped to take a part 
in the reconstruction of our taxing systems # 
that the ineffective and worn-out devices will be 
replaced with those which shift the burden where 
it can be most readily borne and cause the least 
disturbance and difficulty. Mr. Haig was clear 
calling attention to the fact that this is no time for 
a truculent show of power in the political life o 
the nation, but distinctly a time when educator 
must coéperate in relieving a harassed public of its 
burdens. The final paper of the morning was #@ 
explanation of the magnificent program of reform 
and reconstruction in school finance in the Stated 
Missouri. The speaker, Russell Dearmont, Esq, 
made clear many points of sound financing a 
administration which should be a part of evel 
state system of school taxation, financial aid @ 
local districts, etc. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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The Hick Superintendent at Washington 


Dear Editor: 
Just a line to tell you about the Washington 


















ette-like that I could sit right in bed and wash up, 
or shave, or reach for my overcoat, or do most 
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true significance of the events of the afternoon 
settled over us like a mantle and gave us new 
courage. While thus we pondered, there floated out 
of the heavens, high in the clouds, far over the 
river, an eagle, graceful and mighty, the symbol of 











© the meeting in case you didn’t get to go. It was one anything except take a walk. true Americanism, bringing as it were a message 
of the best meetings held by the Department of But do you know, I didn’t sleep at all well the gain from the father of our country, charging the 
fall Superintendence in a decade. first night? Someone in the next house had a dance schoolmasters of the land to carry forward the 
rized ~ Yes, depression or no depression, I attended the or a party and made all sorts of noises until almost torch he held so high, but which at times now 
York convention, although for a while there last fall daybreak. And then after that, right back of my Seems so dim. — ; 
> lose when things looked so black, I rather thought that window, and I am telling you the truth now, a cat Mt. Vernon is a sacred spot and it was good to 
Or a his year 1 would cut expenses and would tell the began howling just like one sees pictures of them be there that day. The convention owes a debt of 
‘later school board I would not plan to go. But the more in the funny papers on Sundays. If that cat, and gratitude to President Broome and Mr. Shankland 
aring [thought of it, the more I became convinced that that noisy family next door, are samples of life in and his assistant, Belmont Farley, and others who 
| can- [ was not reasoning the thing out right, for it came the big city, I do not know what the world is conceived the idea and planned the details so care- 
» atti. ¢o me all of a sudden that, if in other years when thinking of to let itself become urbanized when fully. This meeting was by far the most dramatic 
perin- <chool affairs were running along smoothly, the there still is so much space and quietude back nd the most inspiring held by the Department in 
d the convention was worth while, it ought to be doubly home in the country. more than a decade, although perhaps not its most 
chool- so just now when education is being tried at the And then there was another thing that kept me spectacular. : : . 
cently court of real estate brokers’ and taxpayers’ associ- awake that first night. I forgot when I left home The tone of the convention this year was serious. 
ations. whether our right supporter told me that one wears The usual holiday air of the delegates was missing 
tainty So I decided to go, and that I would go at my pajamas with the jacket tucked into the trousers, nd one felt a tension as during the war. The en- 
| oom own expense as part of my own personal contribu- or outside, and I was wearing for the first time tire program was given over to work at every Ses- 
ur in- ion toward reducing the school budget. But what that Christmas present Aunt Emma gave me spe- ion, and there was none of that semivaudeville 
vf the do you know? After I got there it seemed to me as__ cially for this trip. I wore them outside and as a ¢lement that characterized the programs of the 
easing if almost half of the delegates I talked with were result spent the night only half clad, and the ast year or two when professional lecturers and 
ear — traveling on their own just as I was. naked half didn’t include either my shoulders or Women’s club entertainers were given prominent 
pared Besides that, I had never been to Washington my heels. It was sort of intermediate, as one might Places. The committee this year sensed the fact 
id the and this being the bicentennial year, it seemed to _ say. that delegates were there for business and not for 
or our me the inspiration coming from the official opening I Enjoy the Bicentennial ee ee —_ that regular ad- 
or and of that celebration would be well worth while. Con- The convention really began, so far as we were steak aida tee aaa ae mo — - 
e that sequently, our right supporter — that’s our wife, concerned, with a big celebration at Mt. Vernon le ee sad madara a 
‘intain you know — sent the old blue-serge suit down tO on Monday afternoon when President Hoover 5 sion wien Ee shew tik nisitil 
be on the tailors once more with the result that Saturday spoke, although the morning session, Monday, was hi pe seat: aaihnas adee b : , ; ded 
ds of afternoon, when we were ready to leave home, we : of the attracti f the week thing worth saying and not because they needed a 
— : ORS SS San ee Se ae eee boost with the folks back home, which is as it 
ily in- were as well dressed as we ever were. And when Right in the middle of the program Monday vin Ps : ’ ’ . 
sifica- we stepped off the train at Union Station, bright morning, at exactly 10:15, which according to his- * "a lil te le al 
ng the and early Sunday morning, I'll bet there wasn’t a tory was the precise moment the dog barked at The feeling was general this year that the com- 
ild single person in the whole crowd that realized I the doc he ing he drove i he doorvard ‘ 6 — 8 ool «tng 
uldren . . , the doctor the morning he drove into the dooryard mittee had made a genuine effort to fill every mo- 
d of was wearing the same suit I have worn ever since ith v George under his ; awav back the : 2. ; ae 
ind of L : with young George under his arm, away back there ment of the week with things worth while, and 
ntinue the Boston meeting. I kind of thought, though, on jn 1732, everybody in the audience rose and sang thet they hed suncented fa dain pan : 
its the train, I didn’t notice as many new hats and “America.” It was an inspiri 7 and 4 é 5 : g so. 
to its } ? a America.” It was an inspiring moment, and one The convention theme, according to the printed 
new gloves among the superintendents as on for- jong to be remembered. | still » memorable , = I 
as ong to be remembered, but a still more memorable programs was “Education. our guide and our 
mer trips. Perhaps they were economizing, too. . las -ome later in the afte whe Prog ? 7 Be Ah. 
t part _ UIE ,. moment was to come later in the afternoon when, <afegyard. and one of the chief sources of our 
Ed- Washington is a great city, but the best thing so. at Mt. Ve 3.000 del assembled , —— ? = = 
= F ae Kh Oh. VOEReR, 2, delegates assembled to pay spiritual life, our cultural growth, and our material 
h far as we were concerned was those taxis. You homage he Founder of the Nation and . ‘oie te . ; 
e than . a Ww omage to the Founder of the Nation and to take yower.” Speakers, one after another. kept this 
ity of can go any place in the city for twenty cents and, art in the firs lio broad ver atte i ! ‘a 2 See 
ity 0 ) At} J ; part in the first radio broadcast ever attempted theme in mind with the result that without doubt 
ional if you take two or three friends along, one of them =f he als of that sacred shrine. that shrine ect : : 
ssiona : , ; oa rom the portals of that sacred shrine, that shrine the meeting will go into the records as one of the 
is almost certain to pay the driver out of his own = go de; he hearts of every American bov i g 8 ; . 
ession. ! y so dear to the hearts of every American boy and  ., net held in a long. long while 
bserve pocket. In which case it doesn’t cost you a cent gir] , 8, ‘ong : ‘ 
alii to go nor to get back again ee a : ah i. fi The program frankly and fearlessly recognized 
th = ae ‘ val oe se a ica = a the crisis through which schools are passing and 
of the hie tinh Riana partment o Superintendence had placed a wreat without mincing words, or criticizing others, 
O open My Sma ote on the tomb of George Washington, and Florence speakers defended the past and made plans for the 
ali on sure about attending the convention ee away 2 Ce ee ee future. Weaknesses were admitted and achieve- 
2 - - the last week or two, I didn’t have — a _ ar == the ay of Martha = ington, ments tabulated and, in the words of Prof. Charles 
u = a so just as in former years, I wrote to Phil anc oe : Sma J. ee ent of HH Judd, of the University of Chicago, the keynote 
is armon, that supply man I met at the Boston schools of Chicago had broadcast a stirring Me€s- of the convention was sounded with such quota- 
e, who meeting, and inquired where he was putting up. sage to the furthermost corners of the Nation, tions as 
mittee By return mail came the information that a party President Hoover appeared, and with just a few “When all the peoples of the earth are beginning to 
3 coMm- of New Englanders had gotten half a dozen rooms words summarized the mission and the Tesponsi- realize that a free universal education is the only 
ull use ina small hotel, right up near the convention hall _ bilities of the schoolmaster during times like these. guaranty of civilization, shall we falter and withdraw 
chools, and that, if I would promise not to talk farm re- Si ; from an educational program which has been one of 
iminis- lief, they would be glad to have me join them. The Inspiration of Mt. Vernon the characteristic features of our democracy? There 
service And I did. It was a wonderful occasion, and as the crowd a A yet answer to = a ve are 
consid- You should have seen that hotel. Phil was right. turned to scatter at the close of the exercises, we %thered here today to counsel together for the better 
: . : ‘ . organization of American education, and our counsel- 
oe It was small, all right, but not half as small as were paused to be alone for a moment and to sit there ing shall not be in vain 
in dis- the rooms. The one I got was so cozy and kitchen- and look out over the broad Potomac while the , (Continued on Page 99) 
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School Support and Equitable Taxation 


NE of the most gratifying trends in the school field of today 

is found in the increasing interest and understanding mani- 
fested on the part of educational leaders on the subject of taxation. 
There was a time when the subject was deemed somewhat remote 
from the activities which concern the school administrator. With the 
problem of adequate school support assuming more definite propor- 
tions there came also the inquiry into the sources for such support. 

To assume that the problem did not exist until the recent economic 
disturbance came along is based upon a wrong notion. The problem 
of adequate school support — that support which accorded an equal 
educational opportunity to all units —is not a new one. The closer 
that legislation has come toward a solution of the problem the more 
apparent has become the prerequisite to adequate school support - 
namely, an equitable and efficient system of taxation. 

“It does not seem reasonable to assume that present curtailments 
are due entirely to the existing economic depression,’ says Arthur 
B. Moehlmann, of the University of Michigan. “They lie rather in 
the field of taxation and inadequate organization, supplemented or 
aggravated by certain carelessness in internal financing. They have 
merely been accentuated by current conditions and brought out 
much more quickly than would have been true under a continuance 
of abnormal prosperity. Since they are the resultant of conditions 
fundamentally unsuited to present-day needs, we must attempt to 
look beyond the acute present crisis into these ultimately more im- 
portant fundamentals.” 

The fact is that the economic disturbance which afflicts the coun- 
try at the present time simply brings into bolder relief a condition 
which has confronted the school interests even during the days of 
prosperity. With the expansion of educational opportunity and 
service afforded by the country has come the need for more liberal 
budgets. These have been granted in the belief that with the progress 
of time the wealth of the nation would grow, and that tax methods 
would correspondingly be strengthened in the direction of uniform- 
ity, equity, and volume of revenue. 

Experience has demonstrated that progress in the field of taxation 
is laborious and slow. In all ages men have fought against a just 
tribute to the public coffers. Income taxation, which during the past 
100 years has come and gone in some twenty odd states of this 
country, is the final answer to all the efforts toward discovering new 
sources of revenue. 

As an instance of the growing interest and understanding on the 
part of schoolmen in the realm of taxation we quote Supt. Paul B. 
Hanawalt, of Puyallup, Washington, who recently said: “The in- 
come tax is probably the most likely tax to meet the emergency. 
Its advantages are: first, productivity; second, the tax increases as 
wealth increases; third, it will tax the intangible wealth by means 
of taxing incomes from investments as well as salaries; and lastly, 
it is consistent with the basic principle that each should pay accord- 
ing to his ability.” 

It has become the principal instrument of revenue for the national 
government, and where introduced in the states under proper ad- 
ministrative safeguards and free from political manipulation, it has 
demonstrated its practicability and utility. 

When educators pass lightly over the fundamentals that must 
be recognized, they also evade the real issue that must be met if the 
cause of popular education is to be subserved. To hold that the 
problem of taxation belongs exclusively within the realm of states- 
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manship is to ignore the fact that statesmanship after all must 
reflect the aspirations of its own constituency, and that the educa. 
tor, too, has a voice in creating public opinion. 


Readjustment in School Costs and the Lesson 


URING recent months a number of communities throughout 

the United States have been called upon to adjust their school 

budget upon a lower basis of costs. The cuts thus engaged in have 

in the main been due to the decline ef property values and a conse. 
quent reduction in the tax yield. 

In contemplating the necessity for readjustments the assumption 
must be that those in charge of the school interests were in nowise 
to blame for a condition which necessitates the cutting of scheol 
costs. In many instances the machinery that levies taxes and appro- 
priates the funds for school purposes is not within the control of 
the school authorities. The school funds are subject to the approval 
of city councils, boards of estimates, and other agencies. 

On the other hand, there are some communities where the taxing 
power is vested with the school authorities. In some of these the 
shortages in school funds are directly traceable to a lack of timely 
anticipation of future needs and the exigencies that might arise. It 
is in such communities that the experiences of the past must be 
applied in an effort to avoid similar embarrassments in the future. 

In contemplating the situation in its general aspects it must be 
conceded that the difficulties which are here and there encountered 
are not directly attributable to dereliction or failure on the part of 
the school authorities. In exceptional instances extravagances have 
been engaged in, but on the whole reasonable economy has been 
observed. The necessity of paring school budgets is primarily due 
to the deflation of property values and the consequent reduction in 
tax revenues. 

When the subject of school support is considered in its relation 
to the economic status of the country it must be conceded that lower 
cost figures are the order of the day. At any rate, the exigencies of 
the situation in many instances make this necessary. And here it 
follows that certain economies can be effected without impairing 
the efficiency of the operation of the schools. 

This by no means argues that in every community public educa- 
tion is receiving all the support to which it is entitled, or that the 
methods employed in raising funds for school support are equitable 
or efficient. 

The lessons growing out of the present situation concern them- 
selves primarily with a timely anticipation of exigencies and con- 
tingencies. It is not saying too much to hold that the embarrass- 
ments which now confront many boards of education might have 
been averted if proper action had been taken three, five, or ten years 
ago. In other words, prevention is better than cure. 

This brings into consideration the expediency of some form of 
research service which outlines a program for some years ahead, and 
contemplates with a reasonable accuracy the exigencies that may 
arise. In devising school budgets it becomes imperative that future 
needs be planned in the light of the resources which the future is 
likely to afford. Unforeseen mishaps are likely to occur, but a policy 
which contemplates the extraordinary outlays also notes the possi- 
bilities of a reduced income. The two must be borne in mind if 
budget programs are to be planned for several years ahead with the 
likelihood of being fully realized. 


Open or Closed School-Board Sessions 


HE question of open as against executive sessions engaged in 
by boards of education pops out periodically somewhere and is 
usually followed by a lot of newspaper hubbub. It is seldom that 
the public press discusses in an impartial way the subject of execu- 
tive sessions in all its bearings. The newspaper man regards himself 
as the representative of the public and as such representative, must 
have access to all that a public tax-supported institution engages. 
All that sounds reasonable and logical, but there are instances in 
the course of school-administrative deliberation where publicity is 
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harmful rather than beneficial. This question has been thrashed out 
somewhere and sometime during these many years, and settled upon 
its merits many times, but it persists in coming to the surface again 
and to be dealt with as a new question. 

Those who have given the subject judicious consideration know 
that while most of the transactions engaged by a board of education 
should be open to the public, that there are some things which can- 
not with safety be exploited in the public press. The newspaper man 
may here say that he can discriminate between the things that may 
or may not go into a newspaper, and that he knows as well as the 
public school official what publicity is in the public interest. Well, 
it does not work out that way. 

When the consideration of sites for a new schoolhouse is on, pre- 
mature publicity is apt to prove a costly venture. When the char- 
acter and efficiency of school employees is in question, it would be 
unwise to throw the doors open to the public. When a breach of 
morals on the part of a pupil or teacher is under investigation, pub- 
licity would exploit rather than suppress a public scandal. 

Many instances might be cited to demonstrate that untimely and 
unwise publicity has proved harmful. The premature announcement 
of the choice of a school site may raise the purchase price far beyond 
its true value. The fact that directions alleged against certain school 
employees cannot be safely exploited. To throw the charges of im- 
moral conduct against teachers and pupils to public investigation 
may become a serious matter. The disciplinary stability of a whole 
school system must be the constant concern of those in charge. 


The Modern High School as an Art Center 


ITH the ascendency of the modern high school as an archi- 
W cecturat achievement and public gathering center, becoming 
thereby an expression of community pride, there has also come a 
cultural trend which goes beyond the student constituency. The gen- 
erous donor in certain communities has in recent years favored the 
local high school with works of art and gifts designed to interest 
the general public as well as the student body. 

There are centers of population not sufficiently large to support 
an art gallery. In many of these the high school constitutes the finest 
building in point of beauty and importance as a public structure. 
It also excels in places the size, dignity, and attractiveness of the 
city hall, library, post office, or bank structure. 

It is therefore perfectly feasible and desirable that paintings, 
sculpture, and other works of art should find their way into. the 
high schools. Here it must, of course, be conceded that all art objects 
are not suited for such placement. But, on the other hand, it also 
follows that there are many fine treasures of art which wield an 
elevating and refining influence, and which may properly find their 
way into a high-school structure. True, such a structure is not an art 
gallery and should contain nothing that will distract from the work 
to be carried on therein. The offerings are by no means likely to 
be so liberal as to overload any school with works of art. The unde- 
sirable and unsuitable can always be rejected. 

The public-spirited citizen, who is generously inclined in the direc- 


tion of art education, will find the high school a favorable storehouse 
for his gifts. 


The Newer Conceptions on School Tuition 
Practices 


HE plan of admitting nonresident pupils into the schools upon 

payment of a tuition fee has throughout the country assumed 
definite form and scope. Laws have been enacted which legalize the 
acceptance of such pupils, and progress has been made in clarifying 
the cost factor which may be involved in the transaction. 

The question of what constitutes a nonresident pupil, in contradis- 
tinction of a pupil enjoying legal residence, has been thrashed out 
in the courts. Many peculiar cases have arisen and school authorities 
have at times been puzzled as to the legal domicile claimed for the 


child. The courts have been called upon to untie numerous knotty 
problems. 
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In the light of the financial readjustments now going on in many 
school systems, the nonresident tuition problem is also being sub- 
jected to some modifications. The cost item not only receives closer 
scrutiny but the credit factor is receiving attention as well. A neigh- 
boring school district having no high-school facilities sends its pupils 
to the school district that maintains a high school. The law in many 
states permits the use of public funds for the payment of tuition fees. 

The situation which has arisen in recent years, and more particu- 
larly in recent months, reveals the fact that delinquencies in the pay- 
ment of tuition fees are occurring with disturbing frequency. In some 
instances the obligations which school boards have entered into have 
been mounting into large figures which have remained unpaid. 

Since every school district is legally bound to cover the cost of 
educating the children within that district, it follows, too, that it 
must cover the cost when such children are being schooled in adjoin- 
ing districts. On the other hand, the school district affording school 
accommodations to a nonresident pupil is justified in exacting the 
per-pupil cost of the instruction provided. 

Thus, school authorities have found it expedient to tighten the 
rules dealing with the nonresident tuition question. In a number of 
instances, where credit had been too liberally extended and collec- 
tions were unduly delayed, the pay-in-advance rule has been en- 
forced. Such rules cannot be deemed arbitrary or unfair. 


Some Considerations on Teachers’ Salary 


Schedules 


HE economic stress, which at the present time afflicts the country, 

has in many sections influenced the finance policies of school ad- 
ministrative bodies. School budgets are subjected to more rigid exami- 
nation and the retrenchment idea is being pressed in various directions. 
A reduced tax yield, due to shrinkage in property values, is the main 
cause for the exercise of greater economy. 

The retrenchment policies have in instances led to reductions of 
school terms and of teachers’ salaries. This form of retrenchment has 
been vigorously resisted by the professional factors on the plea that the 
efficiency of the schools must not be impaired. The leaders in the edu- 
cational field have come forward with convincing arguments why salary 
reductions cannot consistently be entertained. 

It remains, nevertheless, that the compensation accorded to the 
professional workers, is under closer scrutiny. When the country was 
threatened with a teacher shortage as the result of the world war the 
wage schedules were considerably raised. Incidentally such raises were 
warranted by the increased cost of living. 

At the present time several factors enter into the discussion on the 
teachers’ wage scale. By virtue of the fact that the cost of living is 
lowered the wage is comparatively increased. The unemployment evil 
which hangs over the country also affects the professional ranks. The 
number of professionally trained teachers out of positions is greater 
than ever in the history of the country. 

The phenomenal surplus of teachers is not due so much, however, to 
the financial stringency of the day as it is to an overproduction of 
teacher talent. The very fact that the compensation has in recent years 
been attractive has drawn more young men and women to the pro- 
fession. 

Whether salary schedules will, in the light of newer conditions, 
undergo any decided change, remains to be seen. No doubt, the invest- 
ment made in a professional training, the value of experience, and the 
measure of efficiency rendered, will receive consideration and will govern 
the adjustment of the wage scale in the future as it has in the past. 

The supply-and-demand factors will continue to assert themselves 
and will tend, whether right or wrong, toward reductions in professional 
compensation. The tendency to place a value upon the service rendered 
to society will have to be adhered to if the supply-and-demand factor 
is to be combatted. It is also this conception that must sustain the 
present levels and thus place a premium upon professional excellence. 


The supreme question of an educational institution and of all its 
departments and divisions must ever be how to enrich the content of 
education, or how to distribute this content, so that students, young and 


old, on the campus or elsewhere, may grow intellectually and emotion- 
ally. — A. L. Hall-Quest. 


After Supervised Study—What? 


W. A. Walls, Superintendent of Schools, Kent, Ohio 


Educators are so bombarded with demands for 
the recognition of new theories, advanced practices, 
and novel methods that the practical administrator 
is bewildered. Only a few years ago supervised 
study was urged as the one improvement that 
would remake the senior high school. Theoretically, 
supervised study is the ideal arrangement for de- 
veloping correct study habits and for utilizing 
study time in the high school to the utmost. In 
practice the writer is, however, convinced that su- 
pervised study does not accomplish what its sup- 
porters believe it will. After eight years’ experience 
it would seem that the plan must be thoroughly 
changed in the technique of its application if it is 
to be used at all. 

When the Roosevelt High School at Kent, Ohio, 
was opened in the fall of 1922, the entire program 
was developed on the basis of 60-minute super- 
vised-study periods. The plan was used with minor 
changes until 1928, when the following question- 
naire was prepared in order to obtain information 
en the opinion of students regarding the study 
periods: 

The Questionnaire 

1. Can you learn mere effectively in a one-hour 
supervised-study period, or in a 45-minute period 
without supervision? 

2. How much more or less time are you now 
spending in home study as compared with last year? 

3. How much time are you now spending in 
home study? 

4. In what subjects do you think that you 
could profitably use more supervised study? 

5. In what subjects do you feel that too much 
time is given to supervised study. 

6. Is it more difficult, or less difficult, to work 
when the teacher supervised your study than it is 
when there is no supervision? 

7. Why do you favor periods of supervised 
study? 

8. Why do you favor 45-minute periods of non- 
supervised study? 

The answers received in response to these ques- 
tions may be read in the following table: 


TABLE I 


“Teachers able to help. Get more accomplished. 
Get more out of the work.” 

To question 8, Why did you favor the 45-minute 
nonsupervised-study period? the seniors made these 
suggestive comments: “The same things studied at 
the same time. The teacher uses all the hour. Get 
the study period more regularly.” 

The juniors were a bit more blunt: “The teach- 
ers do not supervise anyway. Can study more ef- 
fectively in 45-minute period.” 

The sophomore class provided two main opin- 
ions: “You depend too much upon the teacher. 
The 45-minute study period planned by yourself 
is more interesting.” 

The inexperienced freshmen said: “Study period 
is not so tiresome under the 45-minute plan. You 
can get as good explanation in 45-minute plan as in 
a supervised-study plan.” 

The foregoing answers seem to the writer to be 
logical observations and constitute the main criti- 
cisns of the supervised-study idea. It was felt, 
however, that the results of the study in 1928 were 
not conclusive, and the supervised-study period 
was, therefore, continued until the beginning of the 
fall of 1930. At that time the board of education 
received che ag, © rata a recommenda- 
tion that all high-school classes return to the 45- 
minute period. The return to the shortetupegi 
was not, however, made until after a further study 
of the whole problem was made. 

An inquiry addressed to the high-school teachers 
in the summer of 1930 showed that 13 favored the 
45-minute period, and 3 favored the 60-minute su- 
pervised period. The preferences of the teachers 
as shown in this inquiry may have had a very im- 
portant bearing on the failure of the supervised- 
study plan, even though the administrative and 
supervisory forces of the school had done every- 
thing possible to convince the staff of the desir- 
ability of the entire period. 

The following reasons were given by the teachers 
for the 60-minute supervised period: “Objection 
made to one-hour supervised-study period was 
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The answers to this questionnaire were undoubt- 
edly influenced by the fact that the pupils were 
working under completely supervised-study condi- 
tions and considered this arrangement to be the 
ideal selected by their teachers. The answers might 
have been considered conclusive, if it were not for 
the fact that the replies to questions 7 and 8 dis- 
tinctly modified the answers given to questions 
1 to 6. The replies to questions 7 and 8 cannot be 
shown in tabulated form, but a summary will make 
clear the findings. 

To the question, whether the pupils favored su- 
pervised study, the most frequent answers in the 
senior class were as follows: “Teacher there to 
help you. Material fresh in your mind. Teacher 
does not give full period anyway.” 

The eleventh-year pupils answered this question 
as follows: “Get your lessons better because teach- 
er can help. Lesson is fresh in your mind. Does 
not require too much home study. Less waste of 
time.” 

The tenth-year pupils found these advantages: 
“More help from teacher. Less home study. More 
quiet place to study.” 

The freshman class which had only brief experi- 
ence provided the following common answers: 


that teachers did not observe the time limit; stu- 
dents preferred supervised study, properly admin- 
istered; offered opportunity for teachers to check 
up on study habits; pupils did not seek help out- 
side of class; made better division of time in 
library; did more and better work in the commer- 
cial department.” 

In opposition to these, the following reasons 
were given for the 45-minute nonsupervised period: 
“Gave students extra study period; encouraged 
home study; allowed teacher fifteen minutes’ time 
before the opening of each lesson; provided 
more efficient use of time; better suited for shop- 
work; there was reduced restlessness; gave indi- 
vidual help at convenient time for the teachers; 
studied more effectively with shorter and more 
frequent periods; more suitable for laboratory 
work; pupils could budget time to better advan- 
tage.” 

After due deliberation, the board of education 
accepted the recommendations of the superin- 
tendent and put into effect an eight-period day, 
with 43- to 45-minute periods. The plan was to be 
tried during the first semester of the school year 
1930-31. Before the close of the semester in Janu- 
ary, 1931, the students were again asked to express 
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their preferences concerning the two plans. The 
results of these questions were more conclusive, 

The first question, Do you prefer the 45-minute 
nonsupervised-study period, or the 60-minute sy. 
pervised-study period? was answered by 301 sty. 
dents for the shorter period, and by 32 for the 
60-minute period. 

The second question, How much time did yoy 
spend in home study as compared with last year? 
was answered by 153 pupils with the statement 
that they spent the same amount of time; by 109 
that they spent more time, and by 70 that they 
spent less time. 

Question 3 on the amount of time actually spent 
in home study, was answered as follows: 





TABLE II. Distribution and Amount of Time Spent 
in Home Study 


Less Than 

Class 30 Min. 30 Min. 60 Min. 90 Min. 120 Min. 150 Min, 
Senior .. 5 11 16 12 3 4 
Junior .. 3 8 28 16 12 5 
Soph. 3 11 34 20 15 12 
Fresh. .. 20 20 33 18 8 0 

Totals 31 50 111 66 38 21 
cotiagpperenmuenamans hee SEA. A 





Question 4 was: In what subjects can you prof- 
itably use more supervised study? Ejighty-three 
stneents felt that they did not need more study in 
any subject, and 46 stated that more time should 
be given for English. In the latter group, 30 stu- 
dents were in the ninth year and the problem which 
they raised has been handled by the establishment 
of a so-called “hospital” class. Requests for in- 
creased supervised study were made as follows: 32 
in history, 46 in mathematics, 22 each in Latin and 
bookkeeping, 25 each in science and physical edu- 
cation, 26 in French, and 11 in chemistry. 

A careful study of the replies seemed to indi- 
cate that, while some of the students felt they 
needed more supervised study in some of the sub- 
jects, the technique used in our high school was 
not fulfilling every need. 

To question 5 which read, In what studies do 
you feel that too much time is given to supervised 
study? 262 students unhesitatingly answered none, 
and 27 indicated that an excessive amount of time 
in such study was given in English. 

The replies to question 6 were really surprising. 
This question read, Is it more or less difficult to 
work in a program of no supervision than it was 
in a plan of supervised study? Six pupils said that 
there was no difference; 31 felt that it was more 
difficult; 295 said that it was less difficult. 

Question 7 asked reasons for favoring the 60- 
minute period. Only 28 students out of 333 an- 
swered this question. Their replies can be listed 
under the following heads: More time; receive 
more help; more opportunity for review; lessons 
better prepared; can study better and have longer 
period. 

Question 8 related to the 45-minute nonsuper- 
vised study. The replies indicated that 43 children 
thought the shorter periods were not so tiresome; 
60 felt that they are more quiet in the study halls; 
45 stated that they could study better; 51 felt they 
had more study periods; and 72 said that they had 
more time. 

When the entire results were submitted. to the 
board of education, the plan for the 45-minute 
periods was approved for the second semester. 

The 45-minute period has been put into effect in 
the present school year not only in the senior high 
school but in the junior high school as well. After 
eight years of experience it is our conclusion that 
this older plan is more successful. The practical 
schoolman as well as the educational theorist will 
speculate whether a certain school organization 
scheme is valuable or not. It seems to the writer 
that the validity of any theory must be judged by 
final performance. It is evident from the data 
gathered in Kent that the supervised-study period 
has not been successful and has not assisted the 
pupils in the way originally expected. 
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its lasting brilliance 
= 


L:O-F Quality Glass has a 
greater and more lasting beauty 
because the qualities which con- 
tribute to this essential character- 
istic are the definite result of 
definite steps in its manufacture. 
For instance, jets of flame which 
play upon the continuous sheet 
as it is drawn from the furnace 
give unusual, lasting brilliance 
to the flat surfaces. That means 
the glass keeps its sparkle, life 
and beauty and, consequently, the 
user receives a greater return on 
the initial investment because 
obvious quality continues to dis- 


tinguish every glazed surface 


throughout the life of the building. 


Ask any architect. For identifi- 
cation and your protection the 
distinctive L‘O-F label appears 
on each sheet of Libbey-Owens: 
Ford “A” Quality Glass. 


Charles E. Chadsey High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, glazed with L-O-F Double 
Strength “A” Quality Glass. Architect, N. 
Chester Sorensen, Detroit. General Con- + 
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tractor, Rozycki Bros. Co., Detroit. ea EY ab 
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LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO. Manufacturers of Highest Quality 
Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of 
Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn, 
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Meeting the Triple 
Safety — 


T is actually possible to meet all three important 
requirements with Alundum Aggregate Treads 
(precast or poured plastic). They have a flat, un- 


broken surface but one that is positively and per- 


manently non-slip. 


Aggregate gives exceptional resistance to wear— 


because of the hardness and toughness of Alundum 


abrasive. 


the marble chips make possible an unlimited num- 


ber of attractive effects. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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HOW THE PEABODY SCHOOL, 
ROCK, ARKANSAS, MET A FINANCIAL 
SITUATION IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


LITTLE 


During the past few months a number of public- 
school systems in various sections of the country 
have faced the problem of promoting social welfare 
during the present period of financial stringency. 
In many cities there has appeared to be a need of 
funds for providing shoes, clothing, and food for 
the children of families of the unemployed. 

Mr. H. W. Means, principal of the Peabody 
School at Little Rock, Arkansas, recently worked 
out at the suggestion of the superintendent of 
schools, a plan of raising money to meet the needs 
of the Peabody School. The plan which is in active 
use in the school, has proved to be entirely suc- 
cessful. The school has been able to feed and 
clothe from 80 to 100 children, and the expendi- 
tures run into hundreds of dollars. 

The Purpose and Requirements of the Plan 

Under the plan, a series of bonds in denomina- 
tions of $10, $5, $1, and 25 cents were issued. 
School patrons, local citizens, and members of club 
organizations were asked to buy the bonds, the pro- 
ceeds to be used in purchasing lunches, shoes, and 
clothing for needy children in the school. 

A special plan was worked out to determine the 
worthiness of individual cases of need and to check 
up on families where aid is given. A request for 
help on the part of any parent is followed by the 
mailing of an information blank which is filled out 
and signed by the parent. A special committee 
visits the home and confers with the parents, and 
each case is cleared through the Welfare Bureau of 
the Little Rock Community Chest. 

The plan provides for a complete record of all 
money spent and aid given, which is kept on file 
in the principal’s office. All money for welfare 


Durability — 


And in addition to safety the 


The many colors of the Aggregate and 


Requirements — 


work is administered by a special committee of 
mothers of the P. T. Association. All the money 
raised is spent for the purpose intended; there is 
no overhead and no expense for the transportation 
of workers. Lunches for school children are fur- 
nished by the school cafeteria, at a cost of 5 cents 
each. 

Each bond has a definite value and it has been 
determined just how much may be purchased with 
each bond. A $10 bond will purchase five pairs of 
shoes and stockings, or lunches for ten children for 
one month. 

A $5 bond will purchase one pair of shoes and 
stockings and give a child lunches for three months. 

A $1 bond will purchase a lunch for one child 
for twenty days. 

A 25-cent bond will provide a child with lunches 
for one week. 

The bonds have been subscribed so generously 
that the service, which was begun in December, 
will be continued to the end of the school year. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COMMUNITY 
IN TRAINING TEACHERS 

Mr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools of 
Providence, R. I., speaking before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Washington on Feb- 
ruary 24, discussed “The Responsibility of the 
Local Community in the Training of Teachers,” 
taking up especially such points as obtaining desir- 
able candidates for teaching, providing for the 
after-training of teachers, insuring continuity of 
growth in service, and provision for the training 
of local teachers. 

In his talk, Mr. Stoddard sought to impress 
upon the superintendents that the local commun- 
ity has a responsibility in the training of its teach- 
ers, and he sought to prove his point by a well- 
planned program which would insure the most 
adequate and necessary training for local teachers. 
He said in part: 

“Assuming that most teacher-training institu- 
tions are being operated either by the state or pri- 
vately, rather than by the city, what responsibil- 
ity, if any, should be assumed by the local com- 
munity in the training of its teachers? 


Appearance 


















Community Responsible for Desirable Candidates in 
Teacher-Training Institutions 





“Little systematic effort on the whole has been 
made to induce the most desirable people to enter 
the profession of teaching. The recruiting should 
not be left to chance, but should be started by the 
guidance department in the junior high school or 
early in the senior high school. The procedure 
makes it possible to determine the high-school 
courses to be taken by those preparing to enter 
teacher-training institutions. 

“Before proceeding to devise a plan for recrult- 
ing prospective candidates for these institutions, 
it is necessary to establish the bases upon which 
the candidates are to be chosen. Intelligence and 
aptitude tests, scholastic records, and personality 
ratings will furnish some information that will be 
helpful. A good deal of research work will be 
needed on the part of state departments of edv- 
cation, as well as teacher-training institutions, be- 
fore candidates may be chosen with a degree 0! 
reliability for future success in teaching. 

“Any plan which may be devised for this pur- 
pose should place the responsibility on each com- 
munity to recruit a certain proportion of candi- 
dates each year. The plan should leave a margin 
of places to be filled in each entering class from 
candidates recommended over and above the quota 
or those selected at large. A part of the quota 
should be selected directly by the institution. 


After-Training of Teachers Necessary 


“The local community should provide training 
under expert supervision for the prospective 
teacher, following graduation from the teachet 
training institution and before election to the 
teaching staff. This should be a period during 
which a gradual transition is made to practical 
classroom problems. The period of training should 
be a half year in length and should be under the 
direct supervision of a critic teacher who assumes 
responsibility for the work of the class. 

‘Again, the teacher should be placed on the 
‘unassigned’ list for an indefinite period, usually 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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Reducing exereises 
for our price tags... 


The reduced “figures” of our 1932 price 
tags should prove interesting to you. Sealex 
Linoleum prices have gone down. The excellent 
investment Sealex floor materials have 
always represented is even more attractive 
now. Their cost today is lower than it has 
been in many years. 

Now is the time to make your funds go 
farthest . . . to make worth-while improve- 
ments at minimum expense. Replace all your 
hard-to-clean, noisy, unsightly old floors 
with sanitary, quiet, good-looking Sealex 
Floors. Save in first cost — and in mainte- 


nance cost, too. You'll find Sealex Floors 


economical to maintain—no scraping, no 
painting. An occasional waxing will keep 
your Sealex Floors looking like new. 

Write today for further facts about these 
modern, resilient floors .. . and for full infor- 
mation on our Bonded Floors expert installa - 
tion service, in which Sealex materials are 


backed by Guaranty Bonds. 


CoONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc. Kearny, N. J. 
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Architect: Paul Hueber, 


Blessed Sacrament School 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
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for a half year. This is necessary in order that the 
teacher may become familiar with the records and 
reports of the school system, the giving of tests, 
and the acquirement of facility in using mechanical 
details connected with teaching. 

“Finally, the teacher should be appointed on 
probation for an indefinite period not exceeding 
three years. During this period she should have the 
assistance of special supervisors who are interested 
in the problems of the beginning teacher and who 
are able to help in the solution of these problems. 
It is essential that the training be given under ex- 
pert guidance, rather than left to chance, or to an 
older teacher of a certain type. 

“During the veriod of training, some attention 
should be given to the problem of determining 
whether the candidate will become a real teacher. 
The probationary period offers opportunity for se- 
lection, and it should not be the purpose of the 
critic or supervisory teacher to save a prospective 
teacher for the profession. Any policy of training 
and supervision which protects inefficiency on the 
part of the candidate is a menace to the profes- 
sion. 


Community Responsible for the Continuous Growth 
of the Teacher in Service 


“Every teacher has the right to expect the help 
of a modern program of supervision. Beginning 
teachers have a real purpose to render the highest 
service of which they are capable. Oftentimes they 
are assigned to teach under leaders who have lost 
their enthusiasm. It is difficult for them to main- 
tain youthful ideas of service when surrounded by 
persons who have lost their enthusiasm. It is the 
duty of educational leaders in every school system 
to promote continuous growth among the teachers. 

“Many school systems maintain the usual in- 
ducements to promote the continuous growth of 
teachers. Lectures are arranged, attendance at 
summer schools is urged, professional reading is 
encouraged, and institutes are held. Some plan 
should be evolved recognizing continuous growth 
through service in the salary schedule. In addition, 
there should be some provision for automatic 





Contractor: Shane Construction Co. 
Svracuse, N.Y. 


and photographs. 


leave of absence so that teachers may continue 
their study during the regular school year, in addi- 
tion to summer-school attendance. 


Provision for Training Local Teachers 

“Every community should offer training for a 
large proportion of its own teachers rather than 
to attract them from neighboring communities. 
Opportunity should be offered for ambitious teach- 
ers to work in larger school systems when the 
conditions warrant. The practice of proselyting 
from neighboring communities should be discour- 
aged, as contrary to the best ideals of the teaching 
profession.” 


STANDARDS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


High-school principals, boards of education, and 
other school officials have been giving more and 
more recognition to the important place that should 
be filled by high-school libraries. Many high 
schools at the present time, either because of lack 
of the proper library facilities, or because of poor 
use of those they have, are not deriving the bene- 
fits they should from their libraries. 

In a study of high-school libraries in Illinois, 
made by Mr. A. W. Clevenger and Mr. C. W. 
Odell, of the University of Illinois, the authors 
quote in full the standards and recommendations 
for high-school libraries, set up for the schools of 
Illinois by three important agencies: the North- 
central Association, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the High-School Visitor of the 
Illinois University. 

The School Library. The number and kind of 
books, reference materials, and periodicals must 
be adequate for the number of pupils enrolled and 
must meet the needs of instruction in all courses of 
study offered. The library must be easily accessible 
and the books must be classified and cataloged.! 

Personnel. (a) Schools of 1,000 or more pupils, 
at least one full-time librarian who is profession- 
ally trained and holds a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent. (6) Schools of less than 1,000 pupils, 





1Policies, Regulations and Standards for the Accrediting of 
Secondury Schools, adopted March 20, 1931, by the Northcen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, p. 4. 
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Circle A School Wardrobes are of the latest—most improved design. 
The workmanship is painstakingly accurate, to insure freedom from the 
“wobbles” and “rattles” that are likely to develop in less carefully con. 
structed doors and hardware. 


Choice of two styles—Pair and Group operation. In Pair operation, each 
pair of doors operates as a single unit. With Group operation, all doors 
are under the control of one master door. 


Doors swing into the wardrobe, leaving aisles unobstructed. Foldi 

in pairs, the blackboard surfaces cannot be brushed against. Ball bearing 
hardware and well balanced construction give unusual ease of operation, 
Your request brings new file catalog with detailed descriptions, plans 
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Also manufacturers of: Circle A Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, Sectional 
Partitions, Steel or Wood Portable Beachers. 
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part-time teacher-librarian with technical library 
training. (c) Proper allowance for library aid. 

Books and Periodicals. (a) Cataloged library of 
800 live books chosen so as to serve school needs. 
(6) About 15 periodicals chosen to serve the school 
needs. (c) Proper allowance to be made for public 
library aid. 

Budget. (a) At least $200 per year for books 
and periodicals. (b) At least 75 cents per pupil, 
according to local conditions.” 

The School Library. The number and kind of 
books, reference materials, and magazines—ade- 
quate for the number of pupils enrolled, and meet- 
ing the needs of instruction in all courses of study 
offered. The library—easily accessible to pupils 
and well supervised—books classified and cata- 
loged. 

Recommendations. (a) The library or reading 
room should be attractive in appearance and ade- 
quate in size. (6) In schools enrolling more than 
500 pupils, the high-school library should be under 
the direction of a high-school librarian, namely, one 
who is a graduate of an approved library school 
which requires, as a part of, or in addition to, the 
four years required for a degree, at least one full 
year of professional library training. The high- 
school librarian should be recognized as a member 
of the teaching staff and should serve the school as 
librarian the entire day. (c) In schools enrolling 
less than 500 pupils, the one in charge should 
be either a high-school librarian, as defined above, 
or a teacher librarian; namely, a person who is 
qualified as a member of the teaching staff and 
who has completed the minimum of five semestet 
hours training in elementary library methods. The 
teacher librarian, in addition to part-time teaching, 
should devote one or more hours daily (depending 
upon the size of the school) to the administration 
of the library and to the direction of the library 
science. (d) Provision should be made for an ade- 


quate number of assistants to the high-school 
librarian.® 


20p. cit., p. 8 
3Conditions and Criteria for the Recognition and Accreditimt 
of Illinois Secondary Schools, p. 4., (this is a typed pamphlet 


which appears as a publication of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction or the High School Visitor). 
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Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending 


Fig. 484—“HALLOWELL” 
Bench-Leg of Steel, for 
steel and wood tops. Ex- 
ceptionally rigid. 30 sizes. 























Pat’s Pending 


Fig. 732—General view of the “HALLO- 
WELL” Work-Bench of Steel, with 
eae BONES, end pieces, etc. Carried in 
stock. 
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SAFETY LAW FOR SCHOOL BUSSES 


In order to lay the basis for legislation insuring 
greater safety for school busses, a Massachusetts 
commission made a_ state-wide survey of the 
school-bus service. 

Among the evils uncovered by the survey were 
overcrowding, improper and faulty equipment, 
such as brakes, lights, window guards and emer- 
gency doors, fast driving, the employment of 
young and inexperienced drivers, failure to take 
proper precautions at railroad grade crossings, and 
lack of adequate financial responsibility in case of 
accidents. 

The proposed legislation includes amendments 
to the present motor-vehicle laws which, after de- 
fining a school bus, would provide for periodic in- 
spection of school-bus equipment in the first week 
of January, March, May, September,’ and Novem- 
ber each vear, and would prohibit anyone under 
the age of 21 from operating a school bus. 

Other provisions include: Prohibition of refuel- 
ing while the bus is occupied by passengers; com- 
pulsory marking of all school busses as such to be 
visible at least 300 feet front and rear; the pro- 
vision of emergency exits at the rear free of ob- 
struction and properly fastened but protected 
against accidental release; requirement that all 
doors be kept closed while the bus is in motion 
and prohibition of any passengers riding on the 
running boards; protection for passengers against 
inclement weather and the possibility of being 
thrown from the sides or rear; strict limitation of 
speed to 30 miles an hour, and the provision of 
iron window gratings in closed vehicles. 

In addition each bus must contain adequate 
seating capacity for every passenger, except in 
vehicles under the jurisdiction of the department 
of public utilities and in which there are adequate 
handles or straps for standing occupants, and in 
such cases the number of standing passengers is 
not to exceed 25 per cent of the seating capacity. 


Today It Must Be Steel! 


Pat’d and 
Pat's Pending 










Fig. 924—‘‘HALLOWELL” Work- 
Bench of Steel, with laminated plank 
in front; angle tie bars below. Carried 
in stock. 
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All school busses would be required to come to a 
full stop at a point not farther than 100 feet from 
the nearest rails before crossing a railroad at 
grade; while every bus owner or operator must 
furnish bonds of at least $10,000 and $20,000 to 
assure settlement of claims arising from death or 
injury to passengers in case of accident. 
RECENT DECISIONS 

Schools and School Districts 

A school where a pay spectator on the side lines 
suffered a fractured leg when struck by football play- 
ers, was held not negligent in failing to erect a barrier 
or to warn spectators.——ZIngerson v. Shattuck School, 
239 Northwestern reporter 667, Minn. 

A school conducting a football game, owed a pay 
spectator the duty of exercising reasonable care. 
Ingerson v. Shattuck School, 239 Northwestern re- 
porter 667, Minn. 

A spectator at a football game, standing along the 
side lines of a playing field, was held not to have 
assumed the risk of injury as a matter of law. — 
Ingerson v. Shattuck School, 239 Northwestern re- 
porter 667, Minn. 

A school, where a spectator on the side lines suffered 
a fractured leg when struck by the football players, 
was held not negligent on the ground of failure to 
properly police and patrol grounds.—JIngerson v. 
Shattuck School, 239 Northwestern reporter 667, Minn. 

School-District Government 

A county court electing a county superintendent at 
a morning session was without power at the afternoon 
session, to reconsider the matter and to elect another 
(Shannon’s code § 1410).—State v. Hardin, 43 
Southwestern reporter (2d), 924, Tenn. 


School-District Property 
A bond guaranteeing the performance of a building 
contract and providing that the surety should in no 
event be liable to other than the obligee was held an 
indemnity undertaking.— Morrison v. Union In- 
demnity Co., 161 Southeastern reporter 418, S. C. 


The minutes of the school board were held not to 
disclose an enforceable agreement, binding the surety 
on an indemnity bond to the alteration of terms of a 
bond. — Morrison v. Union Indemnity Co., 161 South- 
eastern reporter 418, S. C. 

A school board failing to show an enforceable con- 
tract altering the terms of an indemnity bond after 
the abandonment of a building contract was remitted 
to terms of the bond. — Morrison v. Union Indemnity 
Co., 161 Southeastern reporter 418, S. C. 





We have crowded the space with pictures to show differ- 
ent types of “HALLOWELL?” Shop Equipment of steel 
suitable for Vocational Education. 


The Legend below each cut is self-explanatory, but 
to fully appreciate our “HALLOWELL” Line get our 
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Pat’s Pending 


Fig. 92883—‘‘HALLOWELL” Work- 
Bench of Steel, with a laminated all- 
wood top. Open below. Facilitates 
sweeping. 
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A school board could not recover on an indemnity 
bond for claims against contractor after the abandon- 
ment of a building contract was remitted to the terms 
of the bond. — Morrison v. Union Indemnity Co., 161 
Southeastern reporter 418, S. C. 

A surety on an indemnity bond executed by a con- 
tractor for the faithful performance of a building con- 
tract was liable for any valid claim against the school 
board on account of labor or materials supplied the 
contractor prior to the abandonment of the contract— 
Morrison v. Union Indemnity Co., 161 Southeastern 
reporter 418, S. C. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

¢ Artpert M. CaALton, superintendent of schools of 
Lebanon, Ohio, died on February 24, after an illness 
of more than a year. Mr. Callon held degrees from 
Wilmington College and the University of Cincinnati, 
and had served as superintendent at Mason and 
Blanchester before going to Lebanon. 

¢ Supt. C. W. Bower, of Bad Axe, Mich., has been 
reélected for another term. 

@ Mr. W. K. DeLaHunrt has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Hawley, Minn. He succeeds 
Sam Hagen. 

@ Mr. Gorpon N. Mackenzie has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Glencoe, III. 

@ Mr. C. M. Mirtcuett, of Greenback, Tenn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lenoir City. 

¢ Mr. D. A. Ganzet, of Lincoln, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Wilber. 

@ Mr. E. U. Krauswaar has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Marion, Nebr. 

¢ Supt. W. L. Garp, of Beardstown, IIL, has been 
reélected for another year. 

¢ Supt. L. W. Ferk, of Sioux City, Iowa, has beet 
reélected for a three-year term, with a graduated sal- 
ary increase for the three-year period. Mr. Feik was 
elected in March last, to succeed the late M. G. Clark 

¢ Mr. C. H. Oman, who has been connected wit! 
the schools of Garnett, Kansas, for the past 35 years 
was recently reélected as superintendent of schools fo 
next year. Mr. Oman has been superintendent of thi 
Garnett schools for 30 years. 

¢ Supt. R. O. Smirn, of Maryville, Tenn., has bee 
reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. J. L. Prescott, of Clarenceville, Mich. ha 
been elected superintendent of schools at Vandercook 

¢ Supr. R. W. Zryn, of Oxford, Mich., has bee 
reélected for a fourth year. 
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Ottawa Hills School, Ottawa Hills, Toledo, Ohio. Equipped with Fenestra Projected Fenmark Windows. 
Architect: Mills, Rhines, Bellman, Nordhoff; Contractor: The Comte-Nauman Co. 


FENESTRA WINDows 


BRING THESE NEW ADVANTAGES 
TO MODERN SCHOOLS 


In classrooms, libraries, cafeterias, auditoriums, Fenestra ““Fenmark” windows 
are bringing many new advantages to hundreds of modern schools throughout 





AUDITORIUMS 


the nation, including: 


1. Maximum Opening for Fresh Air— 
up to 100% if desired. 


2. Built-in Windguards at the Sill — 
fresh air ventilation without direct 
drafts. 


3. Maintenance Economy—every 
outside inch of glass quickly washed 
from within the room. 


4. Glass Replacement Economy— 
inexpensive replacement of small glass 
lights when broken. 


5. Silent, Finger-touch Operation — 
non-warping steel construction with 
bronze hinge bearings. 

6. Firesafety — muntins and frames 
are solid, rolled steel sections. 

7. Beauty — slender lines and fine 
hardware appointments. 

8. Extraordinary Weathertightness — 
demonstrated by University of Michi- 
gan tests. 


Fenestra 


PROJECTED FENMARK WINDOWS 





9. Installation Service—by the famous 
Fenestra Construction Company, as- 
suring complete satisfaction. 


Demonstrations or literature on re- 
quest — without obligation. Call the 
local Fenestra Office. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CoO. 
2282 Fast Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories: Detroit, Mich., and Oakland, Calif. 


See Fenestra de- 
tails in Sweet's 
Architectural 
Catalogues. 
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EFFICIENT, 
ECONOMICAL 
DISH WASHING 
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Write for detailed informa- 
tion. Booklet, ‘School and 
College Cleaning’”’ sent free 


on request. 
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Due consideration of the health of pupils 
and economy of operation, quickly 
indicate that old-fashioned dishwashing 
methods and cleaning materials are not 
satisfactory. Dishwashing is not 
efficiently done unless dishes are free not 
only from food particles and grease, but 
also from films of unrinsed cleaning 
material in which bacteria breed. 


Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner assures 
efficient, economical machine dishwashing 
by definitely guaranteeing that you will 
secure— 


Cleaner dishes at lower costs. 
Sparkling glasses and silverware. 
Dishes free from stains. 
Aluminum free from discoloration. 


No scale formation in dishwashing 
machine. 


With no obligation to you, one of the 
Wyandotte representatives will be glad 
to demonstrate the remarkable efficiency 
and low cost of machine dishwashing 
with Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner—a 
product of the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of specialized cleaning materials. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


WY A N DOTTE Sales Offices in 30 Principal Cities M | H | G A N 


PAOD 


Wrandolle 


Cherokee Cleaner 
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THE WORLD-WIDE MARK OF QUALITY 


Schools everywhere have found Sterling Peelers, 





Greatest Peeling 
Efficiency 


Minimum Vegetable 
Waste 


JOSIAH ANSTICE & CO., Inc. 


110 HUMBOLDT ST., 


paring vegetables. 


with their many mechanical advantages, the fast- 
est, most efficient, and most economical means of 
Seven sizes with prices rang- 
ing from $150 to $600 mean there is a model for 
every requirement. 


Schools also find that silver lasts longer when it is 
burnished frequently. There are eight different 
sizes of Sterling Burnishers, ranging in price from 
$345 to $2500, from which you can make your 
selection. 


We should be glad to send you illustrated descrip- 
tive literature. Write for it today. 





Makes old table silver 
shining bright 


Keeps new silver new 


ROCHESTER, N. Y- 








Uchool 


Building, News 


SCHOOL-AUDITORIUM ACOUSTICS 

“The acoustic quality of an auditorium depends 
almost entirely upon one factor —the amount of 
reverberation which the room exhibits. A sound 
produced in a room is reflected back and forth 
from walls, ceiling, and floor, a portion being ab- 
sorbed at each reflection until the intensity is so 
reduced that the sound becomes inaudible. Owing 
to the high speed of sound (over 1,000 feet a sec- 
ond) there may be many such reflections in the 
course of a single second in a room of ordinary 
size, and the greater the dimensions of the hall the 
more prolonged will be the reverberation.” 

This paragraph appears in a statement recently 
made by Paul R. Heyl, of the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce, Washington. 
Mr. Heyl adds: “Excessive reverberation is an 
evil because it prolongs unduly each syllable or 
hote of music, causing it to interfere with those 
that follow. Reverberation may be kept within 
limits by providing sufficient sound-absorbing ma- 
terial in the room. 

“For this purpose there are a number of materi- 
als now on the market, and their use is growing as 
a knowledge of the cause and cure of defective 
acoustics becomes more widely diffused.” 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

4 New York, N. Y. Two hundred and fifteen em- 
Ployees in the bureau of maintenance and construction 
of the board of education, including 192 draftsmen 
have been placed on a half-time working schedule, 
under a retrenchment program just put into opera- 
tion, The new schedule which is an economy measure, 
will effect a saving of about $327,000 for the year, 
and will forestall the dismissal of a large part of the 
school building staff. 

Despite the halting of the award of new contracts 
y the board of estimate, the school draftsmen will 
Continue to prepare plans for new buildings, in order 
to prevent delay when the school-building program is 
again resumed. 








4 Palestine, Tex. A six-room elementary school has 
been completed, at a cost of $35,000. The school board 
will shortly receive bids on a bond issue of $20,000 
for an athletic field and other school improvements. 

¢ The school board of Canton, Ohio, has adopted a 
new salary schedule for the janitorial staff. The sched- 
ule sets the maximum wage at $1,620 per year. Jani- 
tors in the smaller school buildings are graded down- 
ward to $1,350, according to the size of the building. 

4 Fordson, Mich. The school board has passed a 
new rule requiring that the cost of maintenance and 
upkeep of schools shall be met by organizations who 
use the buildings. To meet the expense, the board has 
adopted a fee which will be charged churches, clubs, 
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FEBRUARY SCHOOL-BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


School-building construction during the 
month of February, 1932, was considerably 
less than the construction reported for the 
same month in the year previous. In 37 states 
east of the Rockies, Dodge lists 101 school- 
building projects embracing 1,597,100 sq. ft. 
and costing $10,823,800. 

Carefully compilated figures from 11 western 
states indicate that 6 important school-build- 
ing projects were undertaken in February in- 
volving an expenditure of $1,047,532. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


The interest rate on school bonds, as re- 
ported on March 1, was 4.96 per cent, a dis- 
tinct reduction from 4.99 per cent quoted as 
the average for February 1. 

The total sales of school bonds during Feb- 
ruary was $3,903,600. These sales were reported 
from 14 states. New York state alone re- 
ported $2,015,000, and Pennsylvania was next 
with $526,000. 

The largest single sale of school bonds was 
reported by the Catholic School Commission 
of the city of Montreal, amounting to $4,- 
500,000. 
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and other organizations for the use of school build- 
ings. The rates to be charged for gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, study halls, cafeterias, and rooms range from 
$2.50 for the first hour and 25 cents for each additional 
hour, to $20 for the first hour and $2.25 for each 
additional hour. 


¢ Chicago, Ill. The school board has signed a ten- 
year lease on a building to accommodate the three 
departments of the board in the Builders’ Building at 
228 North LaSalle St. The rent asked for the new 
quarters is $176,790 a year, which is considerably less 
than the amount paid for space in three different 
locations. 

4 Springfield, Pa. The voters recently voted on a 
bond issue of $50,000 for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the school building. 


a _Medford, Wis. The city council has approved a 
project calling for an addition to be built to the high 
school, at a cost of $60,000. 


¢ Madison, Wis. The school board has approved 
a suggestion of the special insurance committee, pro- 
viding that the amount of insurance on city school 
buildings be reduced immediately, to effect a saving of 
$10 a day on all insurance until new policies have been 
written. 

Under the new plan approved by the school board, 
all school buildings will be insured up to 50 per cent 
of their value, and nonfireproof buildings to 80 per 
cent of their value. The saving will be effected through 
the reduced coverage during the life of the policies 
which will expire at the rate of one third each year. 

¢ Ansonia, Conn. The school board will probably 
delay action for a referendum vote on a school bond- 
ing proposition, due to the present business conditions. 
In the meantime, the special building committee is 
undertaking a study of the type of school buildings 
needed to meet the problem of high-school overcrowd- 
ing and part-time in the grades. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a resolution providing for a $60,000 bond issue for 
the remodeling of the Arsenal Technical High School. 
The board has also ordered the redecoration of four 
elementary schools, at a total cost of $12,337. 

4 Danville, Ill. The school board has approved a 
revised set of rules governing the use of school prop- 
erty by outside organizations. The new rules place the 
responsibility for safeguarding school property upon 
the person signing the contract, provide rigid rules for 
the use of school buildings, and designate the hours 
buildings may be kept open for public entertainment. 
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THE WHEATON RENTAL TEXTBOOK PLAN 
The boards of education of Wheaton Commun- 
ity High-School District No. 95 and the Wheaton 
Elementary-School District No. 36, adopted in 
August, 1931, a plan for the rental of textbooks. 

As a preliminary to the inauguration of the text- 
book plan, a study of textbook costs was made, 
to determine the average annual expense to parents 
of textbooks. It was shown that the average parent 
pays from $5 to $6 per pupil in elementary schools 
and $9 to $10 per pupil in the high school. 

The rental plan which became effective with the 
opening of schools in September, 1931, was begun 
with less than a dozen families, out of a total 
school enrollment of over 1,500 pupils, which 
elected to purchase books. 

Under the plan, rental rates were arranged to 
return sufficient revenue to the schools to pay for 
the cost of books in four years. Second-hand books 
in good condition were purchased by the school 
districts, but so few acceptable ones were offered 
for sale that it was necessary to obtain new books 
for more than three fourths of the pupils. 

The plan was well received by the community 
and was more successful than had been antici- 
pated. Few texts were so badly ruined as to merit 
a 100-per-cent fine, and it was necessary to levy 
only a few fines of any definite amount. The in- 
spection of books at the end of January, 1932, 
showed them to be in excellent condition. 

The rental plan not only effects a saving to 
parents in actual cash outlay, but it results in 
better-looking and cleaner books for many pupils, 
and it has made possible the addition of more 
schoolroom material and changes to newer and 
better books without any loss of money to the 
parents. While there was some confusion in sup- 
plying books needed at the first of the school year, 
this difficulty will eventually be eliminated, as 
there will be no more second-hand books pur- 
chased from pupiis by the boards of education. 

The textbook ret.:al plan was carried out under 
the direction of Supt. K. K. Tibbetts, of Wheaton. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Management of the School Money 

By Henry C. Morrison. Cloth, 522 pages. Price, 
$4. Published by The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 

Here is a timely book. The school authorities of 
this country are called upon to scrutinize budget 
items more closely now than they have for some 
years. The gaps between income and outlay must 
be bridged. In entering upon retrenchments the 
school official must determine between the wise 
and unwise, the imperative and the superfluous. 
A board of education that has delegated the purely 
professional labors finds that it has at this time 
a real job in policy making in the direction of its 
financial operations. 

The author in planning his book contemplates a 
scientific treatment of the practical phases of 
school finance. He addresses himself to the school 
people and to the students of school administration 
and enters with remarkable thoroughness into the 
elements of his subject. His approach is em- 
bodied in the following paragraph: 

“The school is the chief instrumentality of 
civilization, and civilization itself rests on an eco- 
nomic basis. School systems can be supported in 
a financial sense provided they earn their own liv- 
ing, and that is only another way of saying that 
they can be supported indefinitely provided they 
liquidate their own economic costs. If they achieve 
that end, it makes very little difference how much 
they cost in money. If in fact they do not support 
themselves, then they not only will not be sup- 
ported but such support as they receive will tend 
to break down the fiscal structure here and there, 
as it has done again and again and as it still fre- 
quently does.” 

The introductory chapters deal with fundamen- 
tal accounts, the cost of running the schools, and 
the liquidation of that cost. Here the various 
phases of revenue and expenditures, investment in 
buildings and grounds, use of capital, and the like 
are discussed. 


Among the more important transactions en- 
gaged in by a school system are those which con- 
cern the acquirement of land, the planning of 
school buildings and their equipment. Here the 
author delves into the problems of depreciation, 
insurance, overhead costs, capital outlay, and 
land, etc. 

A chapter is devoted to supplies and equipment, 
warehousing, storing, accounting, inventory, pur- 
chasing, estimates, specifications, and advertising. 
The author here says: “We need to distinguish 
between operating cost and capital cost, between 
supplies and equipment. We have already en- 
countered the distinction in our study of capital. 
The broad distinction is between goods which are 
used up in the process of using and those which 
are worn out rather than used up. To the first 
we apply the term supplies and to the latter equip- 
ment. To recur to our former illustration, a ton 
of coal is supplies. The furnace in which it is 
burned is equipment. 

“Cost accountatts are accustomed to meet this 
issue by drawing an arbitrary line. Equipment 
which normally lasts three or five years is supplies 
and not equipment. I have no quarrel with this 
method of dealing with the matter, for, no doubt, 
it has the merit of great practical convenience. 
It is nevertheless irrational, and arbitrary discrimi- 
nations are to be avoided whenever it is practicable 
to do so.” 

One of the most interesting chapters is that in 
which the author deals with the subject of over- 
expansion. Here he frankly holds that over- 
expansion which is common in the business world, 
is only too frequently found in the school field. 
He says: 

“A school system is overexpanded not only when 
its enterprises or program of study, or both, have 
become broader in scope than the tax base will 
warrant, but also when undertakings are present 
which are not required by the purpose of the 
school as a civil and social institution.” 

He points to playgrounds, medical inspection, 
poor relief, day nurseries, parental schools, and 
detention homes, etc., as among the social obliga- 
tions which school authorities not only assume 
but in which frequently the transfer from home 
obligations to the service of the school may be 
questioned. 

The programs of many city high schools have 
become a bewildering array of offerings some of 
which have merely an individualistic purpose and 
in many instances are purely idealistic. ““The finan- 
cial legitimacy of many of such cxtended offer- 
ings,” says Dr. Morrison, “can be scrutinized in 
terms of the principles which we have set forth!” 

A chapter is devoted to costs in contradistinc- 
tion with expenditures. The author holds that 
“First of all is the obvious fact that, if costs are 
looked after, expenditures will take care of them- 
selves, and indeed future capital investment. 
Curiously enough, it sometimes seems to be a 
trait of financially naive human nature to begin 
at the wrong end and make desperate attempts to 
find out where money has gone, rather than to 
begin at the right end and plan the schedule of 
annual commitments, that is, of costs, in advance 
of the obligations which commitments engender.” 

There is affixed to every chapter a list of reading 
references. 

If the book contains many debatable and con- 
troversial statements, and if its tone is in spots 
rather vigorous and even pugnacious, its value in a 
time like the present is to cause sober consider- 
ation of programs and policies — a valuable resu!t. 
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If a book possesses this power of reawak- 
ening life, of making us tingle with the glow 
of recognition, it is assuredly a star to which 
the most cumbersome of wagons may be safely 
hitched. Let no man, then, who has found one 
such, complain that he has known iife only at 
second hand, or that he has clutched the cold, 
slippery fingers of a ghost.—The Piper. 
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Elson Basic Reader, Six 

By W. H. Elson, W. S. Gray, and Christine N, 
Cloth, 464 pages. Price, 84 cents. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The compilers and editors of this book have set 
as an ideal, the selection of material which wij] be 
thoroughly intelligible to children in the sixth 
and that will lead to the establishment of a desire fo 
good reading, as well as correct habits of silent reaqj 
The book is distinguished by the fact that practi 
80 per cent of the selections are taken from present. 
day or from recent authors, and suggests very ¢] 
that the literature of the day contains as many gems 
as that of years gone by. 

The book is organized on a unit basis, and 
questions, etc., are introduced to encourage silent. 
reading habits. 

The Enrichment of the English Curriculum 

By R. L. Lyman. Educational Monograph. Paper 
251 pp. $2. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 

“This monograph,” says the introduction, “assembles, 
classifies, and interprets representative studies which 
during the past two decades have attempted to broaden 
the scope of English instruction in elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and colleges.” 

Most of the studies quoted, outlined, listed, and dis. 
cussed deal with the problem of more efficient ang 
more practical teaching of English in the high school 
through various methods of correlating the work of 
the English department with that of all other depart- 
ments, including even mathematics. 

One is surpried at the number and variety of the 
experiments undertaken toward establishing codper. 
ation among the teachers of all departments in the 
matter of improving oral and written English as wel] 
as reading skill. It must be understood, however, that 
very few of these experiments have yielded valuable 
objective data. Their value, as the author of this mon. 
ograph points out, lies chiefly in pointing out lines of 
investigation and experimental teaching which should 
be undertaken primarily by English departments, 

A bibliography of reports of the principal experi- 
ments discussed and a general index adds to the use- 
fulness of this study. Teachers, especially high-school 
teachers, in perusing the monograph, will find many 
Suggestions for motivating, enriching, and correlating 
their work. 

The Stanford Speller 


By John C. Almack and Elmer H. Staffelbach 
Seven books, grades 2 to 8, paper, 80 pp. to each book, 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, II. 

This is a really new type of speller. It combines in 
one book, in workable form, spelling text, workbook, 
and spelling pad. There are 34 study lists and a gen- 
eral summary of all the words of the grade. With each 
study list is provided the practical and simple machin- 
ery for a pretest on pronunciation, meaning, and 
spelling, and two dictation tests. The pupil copies from 
the list the words he needs to study and concentrates 
his attention upon these. After the second diction exer- 
cise, he lists for further study the words he missed. 
A simple method is provided for the pupil to keep his 
own score. The method used in The Stanford Speller 
eliminates guesswork on the part of teacher and 
pupil. At the same time, it does for the teacher the 


hardest part of her work, and does it in a very efficient 
manner. 


Fifty Alphabets 

By W. Ben Hunt and Ed. C. Hunt. Small quarto 
cloth, 96 pages. Price, $2.50. Bruce, Milwaukee. 

Fine lettering is an art essential in many activities 
of modern life, particularly in advertising, in archi- 
tectural work, and in the graphic arts, generally. 

The present book is designed primarily as a refer- 
ence work, illustrating examples of classic and modern 
lettering chosen for general usefulness, adaptability, 
and inherent beauty. Each of the alphabets is accom- 
panied with a brief explanatory note concerning its 
origin, history, and correct use. The authors display 
a keen insight into the underlying principles of forma- 
tion of classic Roman, Uncial, and Old English letters. 
They have produced a colleciion of alphabets that are 
distinguished for delicacy of design, gracefulness of 
line, and a fine feeling of fitness to special uses. 

Abe Lincoln Grows Up 

By Carl Sandburg, with introduction and notes by 
Max J. Herzberg. Cloth, 180 pp. Frontispiece, picture 
< Lincoln. $1. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York 

ity. 

The present volume is a school edition. The first 
edition, published in 1928, was a reprint of the first 
part of Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years, published 
in 1926. In his Introduction, Mr. Herzberg presents a0 
outline of the career of Carl Sandburg with apprecia- 
tions of his poetry and of his biography of Lincoln. 
He has supplied footnotes throughout the text defining 
and explaining expressions which may be confusing 
a youthful reader. And, at the end, he has included # 
number of tests, questions, and suggestions for r 
work and composition, together with some advice 
teachers in presenting the book to a class. 

The biography itself departs radically from the cot 
ventional sort of life history. In many passages, 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Shock Absorbers 
for School Books !! 





: HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
me Are built to take the Punishment that 
3 results from 


vt Over 1000 hours of rough handling 


Per book, per pupil, per year and re- 


3 ceive the Dirt and Wear that would 

" otherwise go on the book. 

book, 

2 HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
3 Double the lives of textbooks by 

* strengthening the bindings and all ex- 

a posed parts of the books. 

er Repeat orders from thousands of Cities 

t and Towns for over 50 years testify to 

a the SAVING these Covers provide. 

ic Protect your Investment in Textbooks 
= Samples Free 
=||HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
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THE CLIMAX to a 


CENTURY of AMERICAN EFFORT 
in the publishing of textbooks in geography | 
HUNTINGTON — BENSON — MCMURRY 


LIVING GEOGRAPHY 


offers important improvements and innovations 


@ The finest political and physical maps in color ever 
prepared for use in an elementary geography series. 


@ An entirely new type of map which shows at a 
glance climate and its eects on human occupancy 
of the earth. 


An organization of material that permits articulation 
with the unit plan of instruction. 


The third dimension in geography—human use— re- 
vealed through the “a of HOW countries differ 
and WHY countries differ. 


New material, refreshing viewpoints, informal style, 
resulting from world-wide travel by the authors in 
connection with writing the books. 


BOOK | 
HOW COUNTRIES DIFFER 


BOOK Il 
WHY COUNTRIES DIFFER 


Ready on April First 


Leaders in Education 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
Edited by J. MCKEEN CATTELL 


The BiocrapuicaL Directory oF LEADERS IN EDUCATION 
will take a place among the most important works of refer- 
ence. Material for the book has been in course of collec- 
tion for a number of years along the lines of the Biographi- 
cal Directory of American Men of Science, which in suc- 
cessive editions has been a standard work for twenty-five 
years. The two directories are under the same editorship, 
as are also Science and School and Society, weekly jour- 
nals, the former of which since 1895, the latter since 1915, 
have maintained the highest position in the fields of sci- 
ence and of education. 


The BrocrapnicaL Directory oF LEADERS IN EDUCATION 
contains biographies of over 11,000 of those in America 
who have done the most to advance education, whether by 
teaching, writing, research, or administration, a careful 
selection from the million educational workers of the 
United States and Canada. They are those to whom daily 
reference is made in the press, from whom all positions of 
importance are filled. It is a work essential to all who have 
relations with those engaged in educational work, neces- 
sary to every reference library. 


Not only on the editorial side but also in mechanical 
production, the book maintains the standards of American 
Men of Science, being well printed and well bound, a book 
satisfactory for any student or any library to own, to show 


$1.20 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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author digresses from a narration of actual biograph- 
ical facts to present brief vivid pictures of life as it 
was lived in those days. These add both interest and 
understanding to the main story. As Mr. Herzberg 
states: “In giving details of Lincoln’s earlier years, 
Sandburg has wisely emphasized a ‘concrete homeli- 
ness.’ ” 

In this “concrete homeliness” lies much of the value 
of the biography. However, in a few instances of this 
“homeliness,” which were hardly necessary, the author 
seems to have forgotten that he was writing for boys 
and girls. This criticism is corroborated by a previous 
reviewer who, while giving the volume generous 
praise, says: “The viewpoint throughout is, in general, 


rather mature for any but fairly well-developed 
minds.” 


Methods in Educational Research 

By Frederick L. Whitney. Cloth, 338 pages. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

This book, which is the outgrowth of lecture courses 
to graduate students in education, sets up the under- 
lying principles and suggests definite methods for se- 
lecting research problems, for choosing a useful meth- 
od, for collecting data, and for organizing reports. 

The book is intended to be put into the hands of 
research students, as well as the experienced educator. 
Definite suggestions for five types of research are given 
—the historic, the survey, the experiment, the pre- 
dictive study, and the philosophical analysis. 


Essentials of First-Year College Spanish 

By Graciano Salvador. Paper, 204 pages. Published 
by Loyola University Press, Chicago, Il. 

This first-year text seeks to develop an understand- 
ing of grammar by means of a series of unit lessons 
and exercises for written and oral drill. It is addressed 
to college students who have had no previous contact 
with Spanish. 

Number Stories 

Book I. By H. W. Studebaker, W. C. Findley, F. B. 
Knight, and Wm. S. Gray. Cloth, 144 pages. Price, 60 
cents. Published by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

This reader for first grades successfully integrates 
the early training of children in reading and number 
work, and seeks to establish correct arithmetic study 
habits. The book incorporates the valuable reading 
methods of the Elson-Gray readers and has been care- 
fully edited from the standpoint of vocabulary and 
silent-reading techniques. The introduction to num- 
ber concepts has, however, been foremost in the minds 


$1.60 | and to use. 





Over 1,000 pages — Over 11,000 biographies — Price $10. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 





GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


of the authors and editor so that the book is a genuine 
basic number primer. 


Aleck and His Friends 

By Blanche J. Dearborn. Cloth, 140 pages. Price, 
80 cents. Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

This health reader for second grades contains 22 in- 
formal stories about a group of interesting children 
who are developing correct health habits. Their little 
adventures in play, in hearing stories, in doing small 
tasks for their parents and others —all will be found 
helpful to teachers in initiating health lessons into the 
daily living of pupils. 

The book gives evidence of having been tested under 
practical school conditions so that vocabulary, lan- 
guage games, riddles, etc., have a practical school ap- 
plication. 


Business Letters 

By R. L. Johns. Cloth, 359 pages. Published by The 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York. 

The author of this book holds that the business man 
needs a good working knowledge of English composi- 
tion so that he may automatically and correctly use 
the language as a tool in conversation, dictation, and 
writing. In addition, he needs a mastery of the prin- 
ciples of constructing letters. To these two elements 
which assure him of the correct mechanics of letter 
writing, he must add an intelligent appreciation of the 
function of letters—a difficult matter to apply, be- 
cause it involves practically everything that contrib- 
utes to personal achievement in business — and letter 
writing. 

The book introduces the subject with two chapters 
that discuss the part letters play in business and sug- 
gest how letters may be planned. English composition 
as applied to letters is taken up in a series of explan- 
atory chapters. The construction and underlying pur- 
poses, as well as the special techniques and human 
qualities of the leading types of letters, form the most 
important section of the book. Principles and tech- 
niques of writing reports, technical communications, 
official and social letters complete the work. Questions 
and assignments are provided in each chapter. The 
liberal bibliographies include many practical reference 
works, and some technical books rather beyond the 
usual abilities of students. 

Gregg Shorthand 

By John Robert Gregg. Cloth, 224 pages. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York. 

This book is a revised edition of a work first issued 
in 1926 especially for use in junior high schools where 


shorthand is not studied for vocational purposes. The 
entire subject is divided into twelve lessons, each 
broken up into three units, providing for a statement 
of principle and a series of ten to twelve drills. 

The work takes into account the fact that the stu- 
dents are young and therefore unable to apply them- 
selves for long periods of time to uninteresting me- 
chanical drills. It also takes into account the necessity 
for building up a vocabulary and for teaching the 
application of grammatical principles, of punctuation, 
spelling, etc. The exercises carefully take into account 
the necessity of interest as a factor in making the 
work attractive. Sentences taken from literature, his- 
tory, etc., are used in place of the ordinary commer- 
cial correspondence. 

A Doll, Two Children and Three Storks 

By Teresah. Translated from the Italian by Dorothy 
Emmrich. Cloth, 178 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.50. 
Published by E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

This book tells of the toyland of Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, and describes a time when all the toys in the 
world were made in that city. It was then that Cune- 
gunda, a beautiful doll a hundred years old, came to 
life, laughed and cried, combed her own hair, and be- 
came a companion to the children. 

Then follow a series of adventures in which the 
doll, the children, and the storks figure, all sufficiently 
interesting to hold the fancy of the child mind. The 
book is liberally illustrated. 

Words Confused and Misused 

Maurice H. Weseen. Cloth, 316 pages. Price, $2. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, N. Y. 

This book explains the correct use of some 3,100 
words which are very frequently misused or confused 
with other words. While it is very useful for reference, 
the book is sufficiently brief so that the serious student 
writer may well study it formally in order to avoid 
those common errors which are the bane of every edi 
torial office. 

Pathfinders by Land and Sea 

By Elmer Green. Cloth, 170 pages, illustrated. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. | 

The history of world exploration and discovery 
here told in biographical form, from the time of Leif 
Ericson and Marco Polo to Robert Peary and Richard 
Byrd. The author rightly holds that the stories of 
these great leaders should be told as stories, that facts 
will impress themselves almost automatically on the 
memory, and that an understanding of the significance 
and the sequence of events, of human interdependence, 
and of progress will take care of itself. 
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CHARACTER of COMMODITY 
should be considered 


.... for it costs less 
than low price value : COMPLETE FULLY DESCRIPTIVE 


AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
SENT ON REQUEST. 





School desk purchases are made more correctly on specifications 


up to National School Desk quality, rather than down to 
merely cheapest cost. School desks are purchased for correct 
utility value to the pupils in school, and not to satisty a school 
desk appropriation only. School desk advantages that protect 
and promote the health, growth and well-being of the tax 
payers. children are the greater economy above the price paid 
for desks. And enduring service quality, in design, construction » No. 40 


and manufacturing character, is the money saving factor owed 








al the tax payer. For all these reasons of actual detail value Na- 
«h T tional School Desks are PREFERRED WITH POSITIVENESS. School 
tu- desks are not all alike’. National Desks are highly unlike all 
me others in their distinctively higher standard of utility advantages 
on, | and practical quality permanence .... which in turn most truly 
‘te means lowest cost price. 


ner- No. 183 


* 1 NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
141 PIERE ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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HOW THE BIRDS HELP THE FARMER 
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Bad Hom Shan to 


Protecting 


Our Bird 


Neighbors 


It is difficult to teach adults to protect and preserve bird life. 
Temptation to shoot birds is strong, and carelessness in keeping 


emi cc the family cat confined, or indifference toward the destruction of 


nests take heavy toll of birds. Humane education and thought- 
fulness is best taught in the schoolroom where youthful minds 
respond to an appeal that becomes a life-long conviction. Teach 
the child to respect bird life and attract these helpful neighbors 
to farm and city gardens. 


The six decorative drawings illustrated at the left show one way 
of promoting these ideas in different ways. Whenever possible, 
| simple colored drawings should be made. White chalk alone is 
: effective but added color gives greater attraction. In Fig. 1 the 

- border, bird suggestions and lettering may be in white, and the 
rest of the subject in light blue. 
two other colors are employed, a complementary combination 
will produce harmonious results. 
bird houses, the flowers, and the wording may be in pin 
the leaves, in light green; and the border and birds, in white. 


An-Du -Septic Dustless Crayons and B & S Colored Chalk Cray- 
ons are ideally suited for black board drawings of this type. 


here, in addition to white, 


In Fig. 2, for oun oe 
chalk; 





AN-DU-SEPTIC DUSTLESS CRAYON 





a 
| COULD NO MORE HARM A BIRD THAN | COULD HURT A CHILD 
oI FEY Thatchir 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom 
Teachers. Part I, The Selection and Appointment of 
Teachers. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association. This study reflects the best practice in 
city school systems and permits the administrator to 
have in ready, accessible form the leading facts and 
the most usable principles concerning the training and 
experience required for newly appointed teachers, and 
the routine procedures in the selection of teachers. 
The bulletin goes to great lengths in arguing for mar- 
ried women as teachers, and in so doing overlooks en- 
tirely the general problem of social justice and eco- 
nomic necessity of employing nonmarried teachers. 

The Dalton Plan Versus the Recitation Method 
in Teaching Plane Geometry. By Arthur Eilberg. 
Issued by Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. A 
comparative study of the Dalton and the Recitation 
Methods as they affect the student’s comprehension 
of the subject matter and his ability to solve original 
exercises. The study revealed that the Dalton plan was 
more effective in achievement in geometry. The boys 
of the Dalton classes understood the subject matter 
much better than the boys of the Recitation classes. 
The Dalton plan promoted the budgeting of time, and 
the median of improvement gain in the same test 
given at the beginning and end of the term was 
greater for the Dalton group. On the other hand, it 
was found that the Dalton plan required a great deal 
more time on the part of the instructor and that it 
would require at least twice the number of teachers 
that are at present employed. In many respects the 
Dalton plan justified itself, and if the matter of addi- 
tional teachers or of expense to the schools were not 
considered objectionable, the plan could be organized 
and applied so as to be superior to the Recitation 
method in the mastery of content. 

Salaries in the Public Schools of Iowa, 1931-32. 
By R. C. Williams. Bulletin No. 8, January, 1932, 
Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A study of teachers’ salaries conducted with the co- 
6éperation of the school administrators of Iowa. The 
report lists salaries for different types of positions in 
cities of varying population, as well as the number of 
individuals occupying each type of position, and the 
median salary in each position. 

Taxes in Consolidated School Districts of Iowa. 
By R. C. Williams. Bulletin No. 7, November, 1931, 
Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A study of 287 consolidated school districts of Iowa, 
covering such items as size of farm in acres, total 
taxes paid for all purposes, tax levy in mills for all 


purposes, and tax levy in mills for all school purposes. 
The findings indicate that the median per acre tax for 
schools in these districts is $1.13, with one-half of the 
districts maintaining a school tax of from 98 cents to 
$1.29. The median tax for school purposes is 63.44 
mills, with one half of the districts maintaining a tax 
of from 54.7 to 71.7 mills. 

City School Expenditures, 1930-31. Circular No. 1, 
1932 of the Educational Research Division, of the 
N.E.A. A very complete analytical tabulation of city 
school expenditures for the United States. 

Supervisory Assistance in Teaching Geography and 
History. By F. P. O’Brien. Bulletin No. 7, February, 
1932. Issued by the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
While experimental in purpose and procedure, the 
chief emphasis in this study has not been on the for- 
mal technique of an experiment. The experiment was 
restricted to the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in 
four schools, located in Bonner Springs, Oskaloosa, 
Highland Park, and Linwood, Kans. The material 
takes up the diagnosis and improvement of teaching 
needs, difficulties, and accomplishments, and outlines 
some of the special activities employed for effecting 
these improvements. 

How to Construct and Use Objective Tests. By 
Gale Smith. Published by Ditto, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
The advent of objective tests and the increased em- 
phasis upon individual instruction has made obsolete 
the former textbook methods. This pamphlet tells how 
to prepare objective tests, and how to use them to the 
best advantage for the improvement of instruction. 
There is no attempt made to designate all of the ways 
in which objective tests may be used, but practical 
uses have been selected and the material presents ways 
and means for enabling teachers to improve the qual- 
ity of the teaching done. The material takes up the 
giving and scoring of tests, the use of tests for diag- 
nosis, and offers general suggestions for the make-up 
of tests. 

Survey Field Book for the Analysis of a High- 
School Building. By N. L. Engelhardt. Paper, 48 
pages. Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. This book presents a complete outline for 
making field notes and memoranda on the planning, 
construction, and educational facilities provided in 
high-school buildings. It follows the familiar Strayer- 
Engelhardt Score Card and will be found useful for 
self-survey quite as much as for surveys conducted by 
educational experts. 

Beginning Teachers in the Accredited Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. Prepared by Doak S. 
Campbell. Paper, 34 pages. Issued by the Division of 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Crayola Drawing Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon 
An-Du-Septic Dustiess Crayon 
Anti-Dust Blackbeard Crayon 


Atlantic White Chalk Crayon 

B & S Colored Chalk Crayon 
Artista Water Colors 

Artista Poster Show Card Colors 


Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. A report on the findings of a study 
of the supply of teachers meeting the proposed require- 
ments of the Southern Association and the demand 
in 1930-31 for beginning teachers in the accredited 
high schools of the association. The pamphlet takes up 
a study of the demand for teachers, the supply of 
teachers, and the training and teaching assignments 
of teachers. 

A Consideration of the Fundamentals in Business 
Administration for South Dakota Schools. By R. W. 
Kraushaar. Bulletin No. 6, January, 1932, issued by 
the Department of Public Instruction, Pierre, S. Dak 
This report represents a study of the fundamentals in 
accounting and school law for school officers’ meetings 
in the State of South Dakota. The report has been 
issued in connection with a program of business admin- 
istration which the state education department is spon- 
soring in the schools, and which involves changes in 
the accounting system and the improvement of meth- 
ods in financial reporting. It discusses features of a 
good accounting system, security of school funds, the 
recording of school disbursements, and the disposition 
of registered warrants. 


Stories Stamps Tell. By Walter MacPeek. Issued 
by the Franklin Press, Washington, D. C. Numerous 
suggestions have been given for utilizing the interest in 
postage stamps and establishing it as a hobby. The 
present loose-leaf album has been issued as a helpful 
aid to teachers and boy scout leaders. Each page in 
the album contains space for the stamp and for a story 
about the particular stamp. The pages are well designed 
for display purposes on the walls of the classroom. 
The material will be found adapted for the use of 
younger children where simple and basic facts are 
necessary, and will be equally practical for classes of 
the junior-high-school level or higher, where more de- 
tailed facts are studied. 


A Study of the Predictive Value of Music-Talent 
Tests for Teacher-Training Purposes. By Lowell M. 
Tilson. Bulletin No. 2, November, 1931. Issued by the 
Indiana Teachers’ College, Terre Haute, Ind. This 
study, which was prepared under the direction of Dr. 
L. A. Pechstein, of the University of Cincinnati, seeks 
to determine whether the Seashore measures of musit- 
talent tests have sufficient predictive value to justify 
their use in the music departments of teachers’ colleges. 

Suggestions for May Day — National Child Health 
Day, 1932. Instructions and study outlines for helping 
the Jocal community in observing national child health 
day. Issued by the American Child Health Association, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
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Can there be no quiet in school ? 


South High School, Denver, Colo., 
Cafeteria. Architect, Fisher “© 
Fisher. Acousti-Celotex gu: ts 
remarkably the noise and clat- 


ter of luncheon time in 
the cafeteria. 


a a. F 
Friends School, Baltimore, Md., 





Study 


Hall. Architect, Mottu & White. Every 
youngster in this room is able to con- 
centrate with Acousti-Celotex 


on the ceiling. 





Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High School, Providence, R. I., 
Main Corridor. Architectural Dept., City of Providence. Applied 
to corridor ceilings Acousti-Celotex subdues 

the clatter of hurrying heels. 





Copernicus High School, Ham- 
tramck, Mich., Architects, B. C. 
Wetzel Co. _Acousti-Celotex, in 
this beautiful auditorium, in- 
sures clear hearing for all. 


Harrison Avenue Grade School, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Gymna- 
sium. Acousti-Celotex is ur- 
gently needed in the gym, 
for both class work an 
auditorium uses. 










Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wis., 
Music Room. Architects, Herbst & Kuen- 
zli. Acousti-Celotex assists greatly in 
teaching music and in learning as well. 


Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills, 
Cal., Lecture room. Architectural Dept., 
Board of Education. Acousti-Celotex 
here assists students to hear distinctly. 





Simmons College, Boston, Mass., Typewriting Room. Here 
Acousti-Celotex subdues and deadens noise and clatter— 
enabling more accurate and acceptable work. 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Nae over every school building—the unavoid- 
able noise of activity constantly interferes with 
teaching, with study, and with all class work. 


School authorities recognize the futility of attempting 
to stop this noise, and more and more they are turn- 
ing to the wonderful effectiveness of Acousti-Celotex 
sound absorbing tiles in subduing and reducing it. 
The direct and tangible result is guiet in class rooms, 
study, recitation and music rooms, corridors and man- 
ual training rooms, gymnasiums, cafeterias and swim- 


ming pools. 


In schools with Acousti-Celotex applied to the ceilings, 
students do better work, their mental and physical 
efficiency is conserved, instructors’ nerves are frayed less 
at the end of the day—simply because there is better 
hearing and because the constant din is deadened and 
absorbed before it can beat upon the human ear to dis- 
tract and irritate. 


There is a place for Acousti-Celotex in every room of 
most schools, and many of them today are so equipped. 


Equally applicable to old and new buildings, it requires 
no structural alteration, nor any change in architect's 
plans for future building. 


Acousti-Celotex calls for no special maintenance cost, 
and repeated painting does not impair its wonderful 
efficiency. 


Every man who has to do with the supervision of 
a school should know more about Acousti-Celotex 
and how it dissipates noise. 


A survey of your own school will be made by an ex- 
pert acoustical engineer without cost or obligation to 
school board or architect. Write The Celotex Com- 
pany, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Sales distributors throughout the world. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Acoustical Products for every Purpose 


Acousti-Celoemx Cane Fibre Tile 


Acousti-Celotex Mineral Fibre Tile 
Kalite Sound Absorbing Plaster 


Write for full information 





PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


U.S. PATENT OFFice 
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chool Board 


Illustrate Reduced budgets now make 


QUALITY in school supplies 


Lectures! MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE 


OUR lectures in Latin, geography, his- 

tory, art, literature, nature study, scl- 
ence, health or hygiene “get across” to 
your pupils better when they are illus- 
trated. Choose a film from the Spencer 
Filmslide Library and supplement your 
lectures with pictures. 


Our catalog lists only those filmslides 
which are of highest quality both peda- | 
gogically and photographically. Descrip- | 
tive manuals containing pedagogical in- 
formation relating to the pictures in the | 
film, are included with each film. 


The cost is but a fraction of that of | 
glass slides or other illustrations. The | 
Booklet K-64A lists all filmslides including | 
the cost, and gives complete information 
on this service. Write for it today. 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, 
Washington, Minneapolis, Los Angeles 


PRODUCTS: Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 


Visual Aids, Optical Measuring Instruments 


| 
| 
| 


Blackboard Erasers 








. 
Alpha Dustless Crayon 





The original DUSTLESS Crayon (Patented in 1869) 


WEBER COSTELLO ERASERS Alpha regularly tests over 95% 
are made from the finest quality 
of eraser felt, and constructed 
to hold their shape for a long purities to injure the black. 
period of heavy usage in the 
classroom. They are noiseless, 
smooth erasing, easy to clean, 
and priced reasonably to help 
you effect budget economies. 


pure English whiting or chalk 
—no grease, grit, or other im- 


board or impair pupil health, 
Made in three grades . . . soft, 
medium and hard. Also avail- 
able now in Hexagonal Shaped 
sticks. 

e 


Tell us what eraser you have been using and we will 


gladly submit sample of a comparable style. Sample of 


Alpha Crayon also sent on request. Address Dept. CE42 
and state your position. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. fj 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Makers of STERLING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD, OLD RELIABLE 
HYLOPLATE, VELVASTONE, GLOBES, MAPS, 


ERASERS, CRAYON 
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MINNESOTA SCHOOL-BOARD ASSOCIATION 
MEETS AT DULUTH 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota School-Board 
Association was held February 15-18, at Duluth. 

Economic problems relating to the educational sys- 
tems of the state, including taxation for school pur- 
poses and school expenditures, held the attention of 
the delegates at the opening session. Mr. G. B. 
Bjornson, of the state tax commission, spoke at the 
morning session on “Taxation.” In the afternoon there 
was a high-school sectional meeting, with Dr. Hans 
Johnson, Kerkhoven, presiding. A rural-section meet- 
ing was conducted by Mrs. Nels P. Radick, of Fulda, 
Mr. J. S. Jones of Minnesota Farm Bureau, spoke 
on the subject of the proposed state income tax and 
said that the property tax was not the best way of 
obtaining revenue justly. Mr. George Martinson, Hib- 
bing, presided at the directors’ meeting in the evening. 
At the evening banquet approximately 300 persons 
heard Mr. H. C. Fulton, of Duluth, talk on the status 
of the educational system in the face of a declining 
income. He pointed out that the educational system 
must be deflated in accordance with the decline in 
the national income. Rev. Theodore Vogler, of Duluth, 
in an address, declared that the depression has brought 
about an appreciation of the simple things of life. 

At the morning session on the second day, Mr. 
Leonard Young, superintendent of schools of Duluth, 
spoke on “The Washington Bicentennial”; Mr. T. J. 
Berning discussed ‘Teachers’ Salaries in Minnesota,” 
and Mr. R. W. Hitchcock, Hibbing, talked on “State 
Aid to Schools.” Mr. J. M. McConnell, state com- 
missioner of education, in a talk, said that although 
serious economic conditions in many rural sections of 
the state have prevailed, no school has been closed on 
account of economic troubles. Reports of committees 
and election of officers occupied the afternoon of the 
second day’s meeting. 

Salary reductions for teachers of the state were 
recommended at the closing session of the association, 
and the convention went on record as favoring the 
opening of the school year at the beginning of the 
second week in September and extending the year a 
week in June. The association adopted resolutions for 


continuing the appropriations by the state to provide 
for school taxes on land acquired by the rural credits 
bureau; approved the state income-tax amendment; 
and recommended that the legislature name a com- 
mittee to make a study of the cost of education in 
all parts of the state. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers for 
the next year. Mr. N. B. Hanson, Barnesville, was 
elected president; Mr. O. W. Kolshorn, Red Wing, 
was named vice-president; and Mr. J. E. Palmer, 
Montevideo, was reélected as_ secretary-treasurer. 
Directors elected by districts were Mr. R. W. Culbert- 
son, Rochester; Mrs. Nels Radick, Fulda; Dr. E. E. 
Noak, New Prague; A. J. Hole, Cass Lake; Dr. Hans 
Johnson, Kerkhoven; George Martinson, Hibbing; 
Mr. N. B. Hanson, Barnesville; Mr. J. B. Johnson, 
Cambridge. 


SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBER QUALIPICA- 
TIONS 

“There are many opinions as to what should be 
the qualifications of a good school-board member. 
In addition to the usual traits of honesty, moral 
cleanliness, spirit of coéperation, etc., that any 
good citizen possesses, an ideal school-board mem- 
ber must first, last, and always be interested in 
good schools. I do not mean necessarily that a good 
school-board member is one who wants to raise 
taxes and spend more money than the people can 
afford for good schools.” 

So spoke Fuller L. Austin, deputy state super- 
intendent of Nebraska, recently. He continued: 

He should, however, be willing to make a rea- 
sonable expenditure when he sees the wisdom of 
such expenditure and the benefits to be derived. 
He should, also, be interested in getting the best 
possible dollar’s worth of education for each dol- 
lar expended. This will mean, of course, that he 
will not vote for Susie Jones as teacher because 
she happens to be the daughter of one of the 
largest local taxpayers, when Mary Smith is better 
qualified. 


We are not advocating a strict policy either for 
or against home teachers. Susie Jones should not 
be disqualified because of the fact that her father 
is a large local taxpayer. She should, however, lose 
out in favor of Mary Smith, if the latter is better 
qualified and can be secured for what the district 
can afford to pay. 

In our own school experience we have come in 
contact with no better teachers than some of our 
very excellent home-town teachers. It is equally 
true that we have come in contact with no poorer 
teachers than some of our home-town teachers. 
The point we wish to make is that it is the person- 
ality, training, and experience and not the resi- 
dence that counts. 

The interests of the school children should be 
given preference to the interests of some poorly 
qualified person who attempts to secure a teaching 
position through sympathy or through the local 
prominence of some of her friends or members of 
her family. First, last, and foremost, the school- 
board member who is really interested in good 
schools will remember that the interests of the 
boys and girls should come first, and should supet- 
sede sympathy, sentiment, and influential prestige 
in the matter of selecting teachers. 


Intelligence and Judgment 

In addition to being interested in good schools 
the ideal school-board member should have intelli- 
gence and common sense. There are many people 
who have never attended our high schools and col- 
leges, or even completed the eighth grade of the 
common school, who have an abundance of intelli- 
gence and common sense, and will make excellent 
members of boards of education. On the other 
hand, we regret to admit that there are many 
high-school and college graduates who do not have 
both of these qualities. It is also true that there 
are many mentally alert people who have little 
common sense. 

We should be willing to elect someone to out 
board of education who is qualified and willing t0 
spend the time to properly supervise the methods 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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UNIT MOVABLE 
DESK No. 260 


PEABODY 


The superiority of “Peabody” school 








seating equipment is a superiority that 





is built into the product itself. 





Thirty years of constant study and ex- 





periment have qualified us as experts 





on the question of seating and account 





quite readily for the ranking position 
of “Peabody” in the public seating field 





today. 





Consult our engineers on your seat- 





ing problems. There are no obligations 





whatever. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


North Manchester, Indiana 
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This bona fide 


ALL-HARD-RUBBER 


INKWELL 


does not break, corrode or crumble 


You can perform a major op- 
eration on breakage and re- 
placement costs by installing 
this remarkable new Seng- 
busch all-hard-rubber inkwell. 

WARNING: Inkwells 
claimed to be “hard rubber” 
have been offered to schools. 
They are not hard rubber but a 
cheap composition with very 
short life. They should not be 


vulcanized-rubber inkwell 
which does NOT corrode, de- 
teriorate or crumble because 
it is NOT affected by acid in 
the ink. 

Breakage is checked by the 
Sengbusch Inkwell—no glass 
bottle to break. 

Start this month to save re- 
placement costs. Let us send 
you more complete informa- 





confused in any way with the’ tion about the new Sengbusch 
Sengbusch bona fide all-hard- School Inkwell 


Seng busch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


418 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 









THINKING OF STOOLS? 


Then think of 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


Builders of Steel Stools for 21 Years 
PLAINWELL -:- MICHIGAN 


Our Stools have durable angle steel legs with ball turned smoothed 
feet formed as part of the leg, rigid rivetted braces, with steel parts fin- 
ished in quiet olive green or school furniture brown enamel. Birch 
wood concave seat is 14” dia. x lye” thick finished natural birch, ma- 
hogany, or school furniture brown. Your choice of these finishes, no 
extra cost. 






















These Stools are used in the 
laboratories, science rooms, sew- 
ing rooms, drafting rooms, and 
shops of the leading Universi- 
ties, Colleges, and City School 
Boards. 


Our Stools may be had with 
wood seats or steel seats; 
with or without backs; in 
plain or revolving-adjustable 
style; in all heights. 


Write for our complete 
Catalog with prices. 





No. 25 Revolving - Adjustable 
Stool has screw adjustment for 
range of heights: 18” to 23”, 
a 37", De te Bi". 


No. 1-DS Stool illustrated is built 
in heights 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32 inches. Other styles obtainable 
from 16” up. 
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used in teaching silent reading, or the best prac- 
tice in teaching arithmetic, or whatever the subject 
may be. Should we, however, elect an individual 
who knows that he cannot do this, and cannot 
so spend his time, he should have intelligence and 
common sense enough to elect a teacher or super- 
intendent who is qualified and then give this 
teacher or superintendent free hand to conduct or 
supervise such teaching. 

Many a good teacher or superintendent is handi- 
capped by having on the board of education an 
individual who has either taught school himself, or 
has some relative or friend who taught school 15 
years ago and is insistent that the way he or she 
taught these subjects 15 years ago is the way “our 
teacher” should teach them today. There are many 
excellent members of boards of education who 
have formerly been teachers, but it is usually true 
that they are good members of the board in spite 
of this fact rather than because of it. A school- 
board member with intelligence and common sense 
is one who will stand between and protect the 
present teacher from the attempted encroachments 
of self-appointed persons who try to tell her how 
to teach. Such self-appointed supervisors, whether 
on the board of education or off, can be found in 
hundreds of the school districts within the state. 

ach morning the postman brings correspondence 


to the office of the state superintendent from some 
of them. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


“A school board is financially independent when 
it can, within fixed legal limits and without refer- 
ence to any other legal authority, group or individ- 
wal, such as city councils, boards of supervisors, 
mayors or managers, levy and collect the funds 
needed in its judgment for the proper operation, 
Maintenance, and growth of the schools and may 
spend such funds without let or hindrance so 
ong as the purposes of such expenditures are au- 
thorized by general law.” 








BUILT LABORATORY AND 


VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


Today. 


A. E. Kaltenbrun, 
Director of Sales 


No. 657—Chemistry Fume Hood 
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This interpretation of the financial independence 
of school boards was submitted in a public address 
by Joseph H. Saunders, of Newport News, Va. 
He continued: “Such financial independence be- 
longs to a majority of the school divisions in the 
United States, particularly in the states of the 
west where the more progressive school systems 
exist, but does not belong to any school division 
in Virginia, city or county. The counties, however, 
are more fortunate in this respect than the cities, 
as the law gives a county board the right of appeal 
to the people if the board of supervisors does not 
appropriate the full budget asked for by the school 
board, while in cities there is no appeal from the 
decision of the council which may cut the budget 
of the school board by any amount it sees fit.” 

In discussing the advantages of being free from 
the hindrances inflicted upon school bodies, Mr. 
Saunders says, “The advantages possessed by the 
fiscally independent board are obvious. The board 
knowing what revenue it can collect can plan in 
advance for the development and growth of the 
schools, it can coérdinate its work and secure con- 
tinuity in development, the schools can be free 
from the baneful blight of partisan politics, and 
responsibility can be definitely fixed by the citizen 
when inadequate or inefficient schools are provided. 

“The disadvantages possessed by the fiscally de- 
pendent boards are equally obvious. There is likely 
to be a constant quarrel as to what shall or shall 
not be done. The opportunity is given each year 
for political interference with the school organi- 
zation. Growth is not continuous but haphazard, 
depending upon the generosity, or lack of it, of the 
appropriating body or whether or not that body 
is more interested in roads, streets, bridges, sewers, 
lights, police, fire departments, jails, etc., than they 
are in schools. When budgets are reduced so that 
lower efficiency results, the council or board of 
supervisors blames the school board and the school 
board blames the city or county officials. In this 
wrangling, bickering, and buck-passing, the whole 
issue becomes confused, and the average citizen 
does not know where to fix the blame. The chil- 
dren are the real sufferers, their interests are lost 


306 South Wabash Avenue 


IMBALL VALUES ARE SUPERIOR 


There's a reason for everything and the reason for the great 
superiority of Kimball values is in the fact that for seventy- 
five years we have insisted that the “best is none too good.” 
The finest available materials placed in the hands of skilled 
mastercraftsmen and given advantages of quantity production, 
have resulted in products of unsurpassed quality and value. 


Write for our large cloth bound catalog 


IT'S FREE. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Established 1857 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


Eastern Sales Office 
105 West 40th Street, 
New York City 






No. 990—Apparatus Case 
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sight of in the personal and political recriminations 
that follow. 

“In the final analysis, the body that controls the 
finances governs the schools; for example, if the 
school board asks for a specific sum to establish a 
department of home economics and the council or 
board of supervisors refuses that sum, then it is 
the council or board of supervisors and not the 
school board that is running the schools.” 


Opponents Answered 


“Opponents to fiscally independent school 
boards in Virginia say that it would not be possible 
to have two independent taxing boards. The an- 
swer to this objection is that we have at least 
three agencies taxing us now, the United States, 
the state, and the locality, and that a majority of 
the school districts of the United States school 
boards already determine the amount of local tax 
to be levied for school purpose. It is no new or un- 
tried scheme. 

“The second contention is that two tax-levying 
bodies will make the combined tax too high. This 
claim has not been justified by the facts in the 
case. 

“The third contention is that to give school 
boards the power to fix their own budgets will 
result in extravagance. The facts as supplied by 
available evidence show exactly the opposite, the 
fiscaily independent school boards spend slightly 
less per pupil than those dependent on city coun- 
cils for their funds.” 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 The liability of boards of education in relation to 
employees is discussed in the education bulletin pub- 
lished by the State of New Jersey. The new law, 
Chapter 335 P.L., 1931, provides that employees of 
the board come under the compensation act. This act 
also provides that no waiver or release shall be valid 
or have any binding effect upon an injured employee. 

The compensation in a fatal case involving six de- 
pendents may call for as high as 60 per cent of the 
deceased’s wages, though not more than $20 a week 
as a maximum. A fatal case involving no dependents 
calls for no compensation to anyone. 
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EASTMAN Classroom 
Films take an important Virginia House of Burgesses in session—from 
. ° George Washington, His Life and Times. 

place in teaching. The 

presentation of even one 
phase of a subject in visual 
terms makes easier, 
throughout the course, the 


jump in imagination from the pu- 
pil’s immediate world to the more 
remote world of the subject studied. 


In this way Eastman Classroom 
Films vitalize history, geography, 
science, nature study, etc. Their 
aid to the teacher is far greater 
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Library Furniture 
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If you have a school library to fur- 
| nish be sure to write for the Kewaunee 
| Library Furniture Catalog. It brings you 
| large illustrations, in colors, of all pieces 
| of Kewaunee Library Furniture. It pic- 
| tures and explains charging desks, shelves, 

reading tables, magazine and newspaper 
racks, filing cabinets, chairs and storage 
cases. 





Kewaunee Library Furniture is attrac- Low Double Book Shelving 
tively designed, modern in every way, aie 
strongly built and very 

| reasonably priced. It 
makes any library more 
| efficient. A letter describ- 
| ing your requirements, 
| written on your institu- 
tion’s letterhead, will 
bring the Kewaunee Li- 
brary Furniture catalog 
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4 Cincinnati, Ohio. New teacher appointments in 
the schools have been placed on an “unemployment” 
basis, under a new policy of the school board. Under 
the plan, teachers will be appointed out of turn, pref- 
erence being given to applicants whose families con- 
tain no wage earners. If the teacher’s status should 
change, the appointment goes back to the original 
basis, and the position may go to some other qualified 
applicant on the list. The plan has been adopted as a 
temporary policy to meet a problem growing out of 
the unemployment situation. 

¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has appointed 
a special committee to. select a new location for the 
school administrative offices. The lease on the present 
building will expire in June and the board members 
will take steps to obtain a larger building in which 
to house all of the various departments of the city 
schools. 


4 Berkeley, Calif. The city schools established an 
all-time record for the total number of pupils enrolled 
in the various departments at the opening of the spring 
term. The total enrollment was 14,328, as compared 
with 14,117 during the last term of 1931. The term’s 
mark was 336 in advance of the 1931 spring term, 
which showed a total of 13,992. 


4 The Baltimore school system maintains 12 high- 
school cafeterias which are under the direction of the 
home-economics department of the vocational divi- 
sion. There are 10 dietitians in charge, who meet to 
promote uniformity and standards of food. 

“Due to this year’s financial conditions, many stu- 
dents have not had as much money to spend as in 
previous years. To prevent a condition of under- 
nourishment, the cafeterias have offered special induce- 
ments to students to select such foods as are needed 
for their proper growth and body maintenance. For 
example, a plate luncheon including two vegetables 
and a small serving of meat or a meat substitute was 
sold for 10 cents, a small salad for 5 cents, an orange 
and a large bun for 5 cents, and graham crackers were 
served with milk to increase its sale.” 

4 Not a single accident has occurred at guarded 
school street corners in Lorain, Ohio, in five years due 
to the handling of the patrol by the students them- 
selves. About 10,000 school children cross these streets 
daily. Approximately 300 student patrolmen guard 
nearly 100 intersections twice a day when classes are 
dismissed 

4 Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has appointed 
a special insurance committee to recommend a pro- 


in scope than the mere study of 
their actual content. Write for par- 
ticulars and list of subjects. 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), Rochester, New York. 


promptly. 


Chicago Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Philadelphia Columbus 


gram for the apportionment of fire insurance on 
schools of the city, on a basis of net premiums col- 
lected in 1931. The committee will present a report 
of the findings at a later meeting. 

¢ South Bend, Ind. The school board has proposed 
a new kind of teachers’ contract, providing for the 
employment of teachers and supervisor by the day, in- 
stead of for a 10 months’ term. The new plan is 
intended to meet a possible emergency in school 
finances which may arise during the 1932-33 school 
term as a result of reduced tax money and a lowering 
of real estate valuations. A horizontal decrease in 
teachers’ salaries is proposed in the event of a shortage 
of revenue next year. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL SITUATION 


The teachers of the Chicago school system have 
received one and one-half months’ pay since April, 
1931. The efforts made to secure some sort of adjust- 
ment of the tax muddle into which Chicago has been 
plunged have not been rewarded with the ready re- 
sponse which the situation demands. The Illinois legis- 
lature was slow in its deliberations and the tax meas- 
ures proposed did not meet with the hearty support 
they were entitled to. Neither has the new tax ma- 
chinery gone into full action. 

The seesawing which has gone on between Mayor 
Cermak, the city council, the banking institutions, a 
citizens’ committee, and the board of education has 
led to crimination and recrimination rather than to a 
definite course of action. The board of education, for 
instance, holds that the budget for 1932 should be 
held at $90,000,000. Mr. D. S. Kelly, of the tax 
warrant sales committee, argues for a cut of $30,000,- 
000. This, President Lewis E. Myers of the board of 
education, says is impossible. 

In the meantime there are those who vigorously 
oppose the lopping from the budget of this, that, or 
the other item. The public press, however, holds that 
a policy of retrenchment is inevitable. The Chicago 
Daily News says: “Measuring cloth before cutting it 
is always a wise proceeding. It was never more neces- 
sary than now. Spending money on the basis of what 
one wants, rather than what one can afford, has made 
a lot of trouble in. the world. It is not going to be 
easy to figure out the safe maximum of expenditure 
which may be permitted on the basis of reasonably 
anticipated revenue, but, obviously, it is a task that 
should be undertaken by the most expert calculators.” 

Newspaper writers continue to bring to the surface 
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what they believe to be extravagances which could be 
eliminated. It is shown, for instance, that the business 
administration of the Chicago school system conducted 
at a cost of $737,246 in 1923 has risen for the year 
1932 to $1,240,366. Then there are critics who recom- 
mend the shortening of the school term, the cutting of 
salaries, the elimination of special studies, etc. The 
suggestion to close the schools entirely is also heard. 

There is no coéperation, it is said, between Mayor 
Cermak and the present board of education, which 
was created by the former Mayor William Hale 
Thompson. One newspaper says “Mayor Cermak and 
President Myers will never get together.” The sugges- 
tion that the Thompson board resign in order that 


Cermak may appoint a new board has not been 
heeded. 


Operating at Different Cost Basis 


At the request of Trustee William D. McJunkin, 
the board of education adopted a resolution asking 
Dr. George Strayer to make recommendations for a 
school system to be operated on $60,000,000, on $70,- 
000,000, and on $80,000,000, as well as on $90,000,000. 
Dr. Strayer is directing the survey of the Chicago 
schools, for which the board is paying $100,000. 

The members of the board of education are in an 
irritable mood. In making reply to Chairman D. F. 
Kelly, of the citizens’ committee, School Trustee 
Savage says: “The object of these fellows is to put 
off as long as possible their fair share of the cost of 
government. They are not going to dictate to me. 

“These attacks upon the board are because the 
majority of the trustees were appointed by a Repub- 
lican administration. We are asked to cut the budget 
$30,000,000. If it is cut that sum or anything like it, 
it will mean a SO per cent reduction in teachers 
salaries. It probably will mean the closing of the high 
schools, which they want. Mr. Kelly’s group is going 
to let the board swim alone. Let me tell the teachers 
representatives that the board swam along all right 
until the present mayor was inaugurated. Wnder the 
last administration you always get your salaries. Now 
this administration has done everything to embarrass 
the board because all of the trustees would not resign.” 

“It is not good manners,” Trustee Robert F. Catt 
replied, “nor good taste to be attacking everyone wh? 
is trying to aid the city in its troubles. Why a tirade 
every meeting against this man or that who is a 
tempting to aid us? Mayor Cermak is doing an 
cellent job, sincerely and honestly, and he followed 4 
fellow who did the rottenest job for Chicago.” 
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An Internal Department Accounting System 
C. R. Kitson, Houghton, Michigan 


A system of internal accounting seems desir- 
able for the manual-training department, and 
such other high-school departments as are using 
or fabricating material and charging the pupils 
for same. The rapidly mounting cost of this 
work, and the potentiality that such costs may 
have for creating criticisms likely to hamper the 
work of the department make it necessary to 
have a body of exact information at our com- 
mand to meet any criticism and justify such 
work, and intelligently guide our administration 
of the same. The administration of schools 
should be as businesslike as industrial adminis- 
tration, and may well parallel the practices in 
industry. The need for, and benefits to be had 
from, a suitable system of accounting are too 
evident to require further elaboration. 

The effectiveness of any scheme of accounting 
depends upon the efficiency of the printed forms 
used, and strict adherence to the procedure these 
forms imply. Consequently, in order to establish 
such an accounting system, certain printed 
forms must be provided, and a procedure defined 
outlining their use. 

The first step to be taken is an inventory of 
all materials on hand. It will be advisable to 
complete this before the opening of school, or 
before any materials have been withdrawn by 
pupils. The inventory should be entered on the 
form provided (see Fig. 1). Specific directions 
for taking the inventory follow: 


Directions for Taking Inventory 


1. It is suggested that all materials be count- 
ed and tagged, before entering on sheets. 

2. Do not enter supplies and equipment on 
the same sheet. Separate them and check in- 
ventory sheet accordingly. Under “supplies” list 
materials that are consumed or used up. Also 
certain items of equipment that are of short 
life and soon replaced, such as files, paint 
brushes, extra plane blades, etc. Under “equip- 
ment”’ list the materials of a permanent nature, 
such as tools, benches, fixtures, etc. 

3. Under “quantity” enter the amount, ex- 
pressed in the usual unit, such as pairs, sets, 
dozen, etc., and under “unit,” enter the unit of 
measure. 

4. Description must be complete enough to 
positively identify the article and include size, 
color, etc. 

5. Under “cost unit” enter the cost per unit 
if you know it or can find out. If not, estimate 
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FIG. 1. INVENTORY FORM 


it, and place parentheses around the figure. 

6. If questions arise not covered by the above 
directions, the principal must be consulted in 
order to insure uniform procedure. 

The resulting inventory is the basis for estab- 
lishing a perpetual inventory of supplies. Sup- 
plies only are here considered, not equipment 
(see Fig. 2). The data on the inventory sheets 
is transcribed to the perpetual inventory cards, 
a card being used for each item. 


Directions for Inventory Cards 
1. Enter identifying descriptions from inven- 
tory sheet. 
2. Under “size,” enter size, color, or other 
identifying factor. 
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age to cover materials not itemized is added as 
a surcharge. One copy is given to the stu 
which he must have receipted to claim his 
project. The second copy is sent to the pring. 
pal’s office and is used in adjusting the invep. 
tory and for other record purposes. The third 
remains in the statement book in the depart. 
ment. 

All materials taken from stock must be de 
ducted from the inventory cards, and for ma- 
terials itemized the statement supplies the office 
with the proper notice. Other materials, which 
are collected for in the overhead charge, must 
be charged to “surcharge” and a memorandum 
sent to the office of such withdrawals periodi- 
cally. For example, packages of sandpaper, cans 
of varnish, bales of waste, etc., are charged to 
“surcharge” as opened. 

Briefly, then, all materials must be accounted 
for, and a memorandum made of their dispo- 
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FIG. 2. PERPETUAL INVENTORY 
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3. “Unit” refers to the unit in which it is 
measured. 

4. “Cost” is the cost per unit. 

5. “Maximum” refers to the maximum 
amount it is found advisable to have on hand at 
any one time. 

6. “Minimum” refers to the minimum amount 
advisable, and should be reordered when falling 
below this figure. 

7. Under “notes” such items as the name and 
address of the firm supplying the material may 
be entered. 

8. Under “added” enter the inventory amount 
and any subsequent purchases. 

9. Under “used” enter amounts checked out 
to students or otherwise. 

10. “On hand” is the difference between the 
amount added and the amount used. 

Supplies are added to the inventory through 
the regular channels, i.e., all purchases are made 
by requisition, duplicates of which are kept in 
the office. As these items are checked as received 
by the department, they are added to the in- 
ventory. Periodical check-ups are necessary by 
actual physical inventory, and any discrepancies 
found are properly charged off. 


The Plan in Operation 


When a pupil starts a project, a memorandum 
card (Fig. 3) is made out to him and all ma- 
terials as issued are entered thereon. Any un- 
used material returned for credit is also entered 
in the proper place. As its name implies, this 
card is merely a shop memorandum, serving as 
a basis for later making out the student’s state- 
ment. Certain small items, such as nails and 
screws, sandpaper, finishing materials, etc., are 
not itemized, but are included in the statement 
as an overhead charge. 

When the project is completed, a statement 
(see Fig. 4) is made out in triplicate from the 
memorandum, and totaled. The proper percent: 
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FIG. 4. STATEMENT OF PUPILS’ 
INDEBTEDNESS 


sition. The materials are charged to one of the 
following headings: (1) Pupils and other indi- 
viduals; (2) fabricated for school use; (3) in- 
structional purposes; (4) lost in accounting; 
(5) surcharge, to be properly allocated. 

If the items for one year charged off as sur- 
charge total $1,000, and in that year the item- 
ized materials total $5,000, then we can assume 
a surcharge of 20 per cent for the following year 
to be a fair approximation. 

At the end of the year a summary can be 
made, indicating the net cost of running the de- 
partment after the materials paid for and those 
used for school purposes have been deducted. 


MONTANA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET AT 
LEWISTOWN 


The school boards of Montana held their sixth 
annual convention on March 14 and 15, at Lewistown, 
Mont., with 200 officers, directors, and members of 
school boards present from all sections of the state. 
President J. D. Wallace, of Butte, presided at the ses- 
sions. 

After the address of welcome by the mayor, Presi- 
dent Wallace and Secretary E. L. Marvin presented 
the annual reports to the assembled audience. “Prob- 
lems of the Department of State Land and Investments 
as They Affect the Schools,” “The High-School Code,” 
“The Standardization of Equipment and Supplies,” and 
“Taxation” were the subjects of major importance pre- 
sented in an able manner by Mr. R. J. Cunningham, 
Mr. M. P. Moe, Mr. H. C. Cooley, and Mr. V. F. 
Gibson on the opening day of the convention. 

Miss Elizabeth Ireland, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, opened the program on the second day 
with a discussion of “School Budgets.” Mr. F. H 
Livingston also delivered a talk. A number of round- 
table discussions were held following the addresses. 

Mr. E. L. Marvin called attention to the accom- 
plishments of the association during the past yeal 
pointing out the fine work which had been done by 
the legislative committee in guarding against the pa 
sage of laws inimical to the welfare of the public 
schools. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers. Mr. 
J. D. Wallace, of Butte, was elected president, and Mr. 
E. L. Marvin, of Billings, was named as secretary. 
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Don't go through another basketball season with a squashy or splintered gym floor. The 
summer vacation period will soon be here, affording an ideal time to install BLOXONEND. 
It makes no difference where you are located, we will handle all details in connection 
with the work... rip up the old floor, put the subfloor in condition, lay BLOXONEND 


and turn over to you a completed floor ready for a life-time of satisfactory service. 
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Consider the enjoyment... the thrill... the service ... your students will derive from 
BLOXONEND! A firm but remarkably resilient playing surface that eliminates shin splints 
and serious heel bruises . . . a floor with smoothness comparable to that of a polished table 
top, yet inherently non-slip, providing utmost foot traction in all directions ... a floor that - 
presents a handsome appearance, adding dignity and charm to the room in which it is installed 

. and above all else, a playing surface that is SAFE because it cannot splinter or sliver. 


BLOXONEND alone gives you all these advantages! The construction and method of 
laying over strips does it. Nearly all prominent school architects specify it for the gymnasiums 


and shops of new school buildings. 
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School Finance? 
gand_ftaxation 


@ New Bedford, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget plan of Supt. A. P. Keith, after 
defeating a proposal to cut the pay of school-depart- 
ment employees 8 per cent as an emergency measure. 
Under the plan adopted, which provides for a budget 
appropriation of $1,400,000, the burden of the reduc- 
tion is to be shared by school-department workers. 

The teachers will be placed on a 52-week salary 
basis, beginning with September 4, and may be asked 
to give one week’s service free if necessary. Women 
cleaners will be given a seven weeks’ layoff during the 
vacation period. Civil service employees will be given 
a vacation without pay of three weeks during the 
summer. The superintendent and assistant superintend- 
ent will take “payless” vacations of three weeks. 

¢ Camden, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $2,091,303 for the next year, which is 
$112,637 below thu. of 1931. 

¢ South Orange, N. J. The total school budget 
for the year 1932, including debt service, amounts to 
$1,510,127. This is a decrease of $31,213 from that 
for 1931. 


# Sandpoint, Idaho. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $110,891 for the school year 1932, which 
is a reduction of $16,279 from that of last year. The 
budget for the year provides for a levy of 1% mills 
less than the levy for 1931. 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $4,573,749 for the school year 1932-33. 
The largest item in the budget is $3,251,803 for sal- 
aries of teachers and school employees. 

¢ Portsmouth, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $821,808 for the school year 1932-33. 
The board expects to obtain $822,000 in tax money 
provided all taxes are paid this year. 

4 Massillon, Ohio. As part of a five-point econ- 
omy program, the board of education has prohibited 
the employment of married women teachers in the 
schools, except in cases where they have the responsi- 
bility for the full support of their families. 

The board has also approved a new salary schedule 
for janitors which will effect a substantial saving in 
the school budget. 





1916 Broadway 
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¢ Mt. Clemens, Mich. The members of the teach- 
ing staff of the schools have accepted a reduction in 
pay and have agreed to teach the last two weeks of 
the term gratis. The pay cut amounts to 25 per cent 
for the balance of the school term, or 10 per cent for 
the year, and effects a saving of approximately $18,000. 

# North Manchester, Ind. The school board has 
ordered a cut of 20 per cent in the salaries of teach- 
ers, which will effect a saving of $7,000 in the budget 
for the next year. The number of teachers has also 
been reduced through a consolidation of the work of 
some departments. 

@ Oak Park, Ill. The school board has ordered 
that the schools be kept open until the end of the 
school year, following an offer of the teachers to wait 
for their salaries. Under an agreement, the teachers 
will receive orders bearing interest at the rate of 6 
per cent and will endeavor to cash these orders if 
their funds do not last until the close of the school 
year. Due to the fact that the tax collections are two 
years in arrears, the school board has found it diffi- 
cult to meet the salaries and the cost of coal, power, 
light, and other service supplies. 

¢ Freeport, Ill. The school board recently received 
a report for the school year from July 1, 1931, to 
March 1, 1932, showing that a saving of $14,680 had 
been effected for the entire period, as compared with 
the corresponding period during the preceding year. 

The saving, it was noted, had been made possible 
through a reduction in repairs except for necessary 
depreciation; a saving in supplies; the dismissal of 
two teachers in the grade schools; the enrollment of 
121 students in the senior high school without the em- 
ployment of additional instructors; and the restriction 
of purchases to the replacement of worn-out equip- 
ment. An addition in revenue will be made possible 
to the extent of between $4,000 and $5,000 by the ex- 
tension of district lines, which will give increased rev- 
enue in a larger tax area during the year 1931. 

¢ Waukegan, Ill. The school board has proposed 
an economy program, calling for a saving of $45,000 
in the annual budget for the next school year. The 
savings will be effected by a reduction of $30,000 in 
the school payroll, and a cut of $15,000 in the items 
of supplies and rentals. 

4 Hammond, Ind. The school board has decided 
to reconsider its decision to close the schools one month 
earlier, following a protest meeting of the parent- 
teacher association and other civic organizations. 

# Cleveland, Ohio. An: investigation of the oper- 
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ation of the business department of the public schools 
has been started, under the direction of Mr. James 
Metzenbaum. Director Frank G. Hogen and his asso- 
ciates have been asked to give testimony. The investi- 
gation was begun to determine whether some of the 
divisions of the department should be coordinated in 
the interests of economy and efficiency. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The city council ways-and- 
means committee has rejected a request of the local 
school board for $25,000 to cover the cost of a school 
survey which would determine school activities in re- 
lation to budget curtailments. 

4 Eau Claire, Wis. The school board has received 
a report on the recent survey of the schoolhousing 
situation. The report has elicited two radically differ- 
ent interpretations on the part of the board members. 
Supt. Paul G. W. Keller declared that the report in- 
dicated that considerable harm might be done to the 
educational program. Mayor Fred Stussy has held that 
the report indicates that no additional building is 
needed. 


4 Excelsior Springs, Mo. The school board has 
adopted a tuition rate of $90 for high-school students. 
The new rate will bring approximately $4,000 more 
revenue to the schools. 


4 Flint, Mich. Faced with the necessity of default- 
ing on bond and interest payments as a result of the 
city administration’s failure to turn over school-tax 
funds collected prior to February 1, the board of edu- 
cation has recently called upon the city treasurer for 
information on school funds spent by the city. The 
city owes the school board $333,117 in school taxes 
for 1931, but not turned over to the school board 4% 
required by the state law. 

To prevent the default, the school board has 4p 
proved a resolution asking the city commission 10 
permission to transfer up to $100,000 from the ta 
building fund to meet the bond payments. 

4 West Orange, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a budget amounting to $373,410 for the school year 
1932, which is a reduction of $43,415 from last years 
budget. 


¢ Kewanee, Ill. Supt. Charles Bruner has presented 
to the school board, an outline of a plan which & 
designed to eliminate from $20,000 to $27,000 from 
the school budget. Among the savings proposed are # 
10-per-cent cut in the payroll, the elimination of 
kindergartens, and the discontinuance of playgrounds. 


(Concluded on Page 82) 
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Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas. Architect, Thomas W. Williamson & Co., Topeka, Kansas 
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¢ Freeport, Ill. The school board has effected a sav- 
ing of $15,000 in the school budget through the 
elimination of unnecessary repairs and improvements 
to buildings. It is planned to keep within a limit of 
$320,000. 

¢ Highland Park, Ill. The New Trier High School 
was ordered closed on April 1, due to a shortage of 
funds on hand. It costs $160,000 to operate the school, 
and the funds on hand amounted to $5,000. 

4 Centralia, Ill. The board of education of the 
township high-school district has effected a saving of 
$10,000 through a reduction of the high-school tax 
from $1.38 to $1.25. The economies are intended to 
meet a financial situation in the district due to the 
general depression and the prospective receipts of the 
district. 

¢ Columbus, Ohio. The board of education has been 
faced with the necessity of reducing its expenditures 
by $300,000, due to delinquent taxes which means a 
shortage in the June tax collections. Among the 
economies proposed to meet the situation are a reduc- 
tion in the payroll and a shortening of the school 
year. It was estimated that the April tax collections 
would be short $150,000. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
planned an additional reduction of $400,000 in the 
annual school budget, in order to meet an anticipated 
deficit in revenues this year, and to keep the tax rate 
down to $11.488, the rate for the previous year. 

¢ East Chicago, Ind. The city school system is being 
seriously impaired through a lack of school funds. A 
deficit of $129,000 is anticipated and a call has been 
issued for voluntary contributions to meet the regular 
school payroll. 

¢ Wallingford, Conn. The budget for the next school 
year has been materially reduced, but there will be no 
changes in teachers’ salaries. It was the purpose of 
the board members to retain the present teaching staff 
and to effect reductions in operating expenses by 
other means. 


¢ Fort Wayne, Ind. A local banking house has taken 
over the sale of $330,000 worth of tax-anticipation 
warrants of the public schools. The school system has 
borrowed the funds at 6 per cent interest, with no 
premium, the loan to expire on May 15. 

4 Gary, Ind. The school system has been financially 
embarrassed because of funds tied up in closed banks 
Through a “Make Work” plan, the school board has 
been able to undertake some necessary school-con- 
struction work which could not otherwise have been 
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carried out. A group of 50 unemployed men, work- 
ing under the direction of the superintendent of build- 
ings, has undertaken the preliminary work on the new 
stadiums for the Roosevelt and Pulaski Schools. 

#4 Memphis, Tenn. As a result of a financial confer- 
ence of the school and city officials, a new plan of 
business management has been adopted for the fur- 
ther improvement of the school system. The plan 
contemplates the employment of a business manager 
for the schools, the waiving of one month’s salary 
this year, and the inauguration of an eleven-month 
contract next year. Under the plan, teachers next year 
will receive the same monthly salary with the under- 
standing that adjustments will be made if the school 
revenues fall below $2,500,000. The board plans to 
reduce its expenses $350,000 a year, and the donation 
of a month’s salary will make up approximately 
$185,000 of this amount. The plan was evolved after 
numerous conferences with all city and school officials 
and was adopted with the idea of codperating for the 
benefit of the entire school system. 

¢ Memphis, Tenn. The city commission has come 
to the assistance of the school authorities in their 
financial situation by giving its approval to the pro- 
posed reorganization plan and the issuance and sale of 
$200,000 worth of refunding bonds to retire school- 
board tax warrants. The bonds which are dated May 1, 
will mature in units of $100,000 each, and will be 
retired in November, 1938. 

A waiver of two months’ salary for 1932-33 by the 
school teachers and other employees, and a reduction 
of the operating expenses in the amount of $350,000 
comprise the school-retrenchment program of the 
board. 

4 Henryetta, Okla. The school board has voted 
against any further retrenchments in teachers’ salaries, 
curricula, or extracurricular activ ties. The board ‘s cf 
the opinion that it is more desirable to have an eight 
or even a seventh months’ term, conducted by well- 
trained and experienced teachers and a well-rounded 
program than to sacrifice these features for a full nine 
months’ term. 


¢ Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school board has pro- 
posed a number of economies for effecting a reduc- 
tion in school operating expenses during the next year. 
An amendment to the rules provides that sickness or 
death leaves of teachers will be allowed for ten days 
at one-half pay. Such absences would be approved by 
the principal and the superintendent, and would re- 
quire a physician’s statement if necessary. 


¢ Oskaloosa, Iowa. Operating costs of the public 








Kezar Stadium, San Francisco, Cal. 


SAFE AND SANITARY— 
splinters, dirty oil and grime are 
unknown on a Hillyard Finished 
Floor. Children may romp and 
play in complete safety. 


Regular maintenance eliminates 
rubber marks and keeps the floor 
in good condition. The floor can 
easily be treated for dancing and 
then cleaned, replacing the non- 
slippery surface. 


schools have been reduced $14,000 below a previous 
five-year average. The reduction was made possible by 
economies in administration, including reductions in 
salaries, revisions of the school faculty, and a definite 
pay-as-you-go plan in school-building maintenance. 

¢ Clinton, Iowa. The school board has taken steps 
to reduce the operating expenditures for the next year. 
An anticipated saving of $10,000 will be effected by 
reductions in various departments. The economies in- 
clude the suspension of sick leaves for teachers and 
janitors, and the elimination of all salary increases for 
the year. 


¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a total budget of $4,133,600. The budget has 
been reduced by effecting cuts of 10 per cent in salary, 
beginning July 1, after normal increases in the schedule 
have been allowed. Provision was made in the budget 
for an estimated 20 per cent tax delinquency and this 
amount was added to the contingent fund. 


¢ Pontiac, Mich. In view of the critical financial 
situation in the schools, due to delinquent taxes, the 
entire teaching staff, including the superintendent of 
schools, has voluntarily agreed to donate their services 
during the month of June, 1932, without pay. Under 
the agreement, the board of education may, if the 
finances permit, pay the teachers according to a ten 
month contract. 

The action of the teachers in making this generous 
offer was highly appreciated by the board of education 
and is expected to commend itself to the local com- 
munity. 


COST OF EDUCATION IN JAMESTOWN, 
NEW YORK 

Mr. F. P. Rogers, purchasing agent of the board of 
education, Jamestown, N. Y., recently presented to 
the board a report on the financial operations of the 
schools and some interesting facts about the expendi- 
tures for supplies used in the schools. 

The school budget for 1931-32 amounts to $1,118; 
475, as compared with $1,135,997 for the year 1930 
31, and the school-tax levy has been set at $737,315, 
as against $752,807 in 1930-31. Based on the school- 
tax dollar, the largest amount in the budget, $724,055, 
was expended for instructional purposes, or 65 per cent 
of the tax dollar. The second largest $178,545, was debt 
service, which was 16 per cent of the tax dollar. 

The total cost for instruction supplies in 1931-32 
was $9,857, as against $29,774 in 1930-31. The cost of 
textbooks in 1931-32 was $7,794, as against $9,408 
1930-31. 
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® Quality—strength, in performance and in appearance is 
demanded by the experienced bus operator today. For only 
quality gives real rider-protection under every road condi- 
tion. Moreover, State Regulations prescribe definite safety 
features for the protection of the passenger. 

®@ The least you can afford to give your students is the 
equivalent of what the government demands of passenger 
transport vehicles. Your responsibility to every parent and 
laxpayer demands quality considerations in the school bus 
you purchase. 

® THE MACK SCHOOL BUS meets these conditions. The 
theaper makeshift buses, which have solely a price appeal, 


‘annot assure such rider-protection. 


SCHOOL BUS DOES 
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GIVE STUDENTS 
THE QUALITY 
DEMANDED IN 
BUSES FOR ADULTS 








*- 
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@ THE MACK SCHOOL BUS is completely designed and 
built for school use. It is the result of 31 years of experience 
in the manufacture of quality buses which have been the 
standard of the industry. AMACK SCHOOL BUS costs more 
to buy.—but only because it costs more to build. The differ- 
ence in price is small when compared with the protection 
offered by a school bus with every modern safety feature :— 
Governed speed. Low center of gravity, and better traction 
for riding stability. Rugged construction throughout. Backed 
by a great manufacturing organization that assures that 


service to MACK BUSES will always be available. 


@ May we have a MACK representative call and give you 


complete information on the MACK SCHOOL BUS? 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sanymetal Individual 
Shower Compartment 


ONSTRUCTED of heavy furniture 

4 steel, rust-proofed with lead coating. 
Simplified construction, two sections only 
to each unit, flush type design, insulated. 
No sharp edges, nuts, bolts, or screws to 
affect beauty or safety. A neat trim fin- 
ishes off all edges. Base is separate and 
made of beautiful “Stone-Tint” material. 
These showers need no special base or floor 
construction. Easily assembled by two men 
in half an hour. 

Shipped in two sections, nested, with 
base separate—easily go through any door 
Opening. 

Finished complete before shipment in 
three coats of heavy baked enamel in a 
choice of attractive colors. Head rail brass, 
nickel plated. 

Each compartment is a unit complete in 
itself. Ideal for single shower installations— 
or for batteries of any number in schools, 
clubs, gymnasiums, bath-houses, hotels, and 
institutions. 

Write for Bulletin 56. 
Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 


smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
1703 Urbana Road, Cleveland, Ohio 




















PARTITIONS 





Why Should Good Products be 
Advertised? 


“The public wants the best and 
newest. - Only through adver- 
tising can the public be in- 
formed.” BARRON COLLIER. 





Learn about the 
MU D Ao 
Program Clock 












Its low cost, its dependable per- 


sis GOK Renee formance, and what it will mean 


Install it yourself 





to the efficient operation of your 
school. 


It requires no 


Servicing 





Built upon a No. 86 Seth Thomas movement, the Murda Pro- 
gram Clock is a sturdy, dependable device which will operate 
automatically all the bells in the building on from one to four 
separate circuits, silencing them at night and on Saturday and 
Sunday. No expert servicing is ever required on its simple mech- 
anism. Initial expense is low and cost of upkeep is negligible. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


THE MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 


631 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kansas 












EQUIPT 
WASH: 
ROOM 
IS AL- 
WAYS 
SPICK 
AND 
SPAN 





eeee AND WE 
MIGHT ADD- 
SANITARY! 


Wewill gladly supply interest. 
ing facts concerning Schools 
standardizing on the SOLAR 
SYSTEM of WASTE DIS 
POSAL. 


Write direct to: 


Solar-Sturges Mig. Co. 
Melrose Park - - Illinois 





MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
will show that the combination of vari- 
ous-sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


THE CHRISTIANSEN CO. 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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salaries 
4 SURVEY OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
IN OKLAHOMA 


The past year has been one in which many 
school administrators have been struggling with 
the problem of reduced budgets, and there has 
appeared a need for a study of teachers’ salaries 
as a basis for a revision of the salary schedule. 
The present study of teachers’ salaries comprises 
a report made from a survey of teachers’ salaries 
in Oklahoma during the three-year period 1929-32. 
It was prepared by Mr. H. C. DeMunbrun, super 
intendent of schools at Vinita, Okla., and offers 
a body of facts which will be useful in forming a 
set-up of teachers’ salaries and in observing and 
adapting what other cities are doing in readjusting 
the teaching personnel and salary schedules 

The study showed that 17 schools were employ- 
ing married women teachers in 1931-32 and 50 
were not using married women. The number ot 
schools reporting a possible reduction in teachers’ 
salaries was 22, as compared with 16 in 1930-31, 
and 29 in 1929-30. 

The average amount of the school budget for 
teachers’ salaries was $27,200 in 1931-32, as com- 
pared with $28,900 in 1930-31, and $29,200 in 
1929-30. The average minimum salary for men 
teachers in high schools in 1931-32 was $1,150, as 
compared with $1,190 in 1930-31, and $1,180 in 
1929-30 and that of women teachers was $1,045, 
a compared with $1,080 for 1930-31, and $1,095 
for 1929-30. In the junior high school, the aver 
age was $880 for men teachers, as compared with 
$930 in 1930-31, and $875 for women teachers, as 
compared with $905 for 1930-31. The average for 
elementary teachers was $780 for 1931-32, as 
compared with $790 for 1930-31, and $795 for 
1929 

The average maximum salary for men teachers 
in the high school for 1931-32 was $1,375, as com- 


j No. 601, a popular wall type, and No. 612, a two- 
part battery wall type, used in this school. 


Illustration shows St. Louis University of Commerce, 
(Architect Henry P. Hess). 
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pared with $1,380 for 1930-31, and $1,370 for 

1929-30; the average for women teachers was $1,- 
145 for 1931-32, as compared with $1,200 for 
1930-31, and $1,206 for 1929-30. In the junior 
high school, men teachers received an average 
maximum of $1,060, as compared with $1,140 for 
1930-31, and women teachers an average of $950, 
as compared with $980 for 1930-31. Elementary 
teachers received an average of $880 for 1931-32, 
as compared with $930 for 1930-31 

Principals received $1,535 for 1931-32, as com- 
pared with $1,575 for 1930-31, and $1,545 for 
1929-30, and superintendents $2,400, as compared 
with $2,545 for 1930-31, and $2,530 for 1929-30. 

The report covered a study of 100 schools in 
cities and towns having a population of from 2,500 
to 5,000, and returns were received from 67 
S¢ hools 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

@ Wausau, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
resolution, providing for a readjustment of teachers’ 
salaries in the contracts to be offered teachers in the 
schools. The change provides for a reduction from 
present salaries to vary from $50 to $200 a year, de- 
pending on the size of the salary. The new rates will 
not affect salaries of less than $1,200 a year. 

4 Worthington, Minn. Salary reductions averaging 
17.7 per cent are proposed by 69 one-room rural 
schools, and cuts averaging 5.2 per cent are proposed 
for schools of from two to five teachers during the 
next school year 

¢ Holyoke, 
cut teachers’ 
school year. 


Mass. The school board has voted to 
salaries 10 per cent during the next 


4 Lawrence, Mass. The school board has discussed 
ways and means of effecting a reduction in expendi 
tures to meet a reduced budget of $949,000 for the 
next school year 

4 Madison, Wis. The school board has approved 
a one-week vacation without pay for all teachers and 
other employees, except custodians. The board dis 
approved the temporary suspension of teachers’ salar) 
increases 

4 Holvoke, Mass. The school board has voted to 
reduce the salaries of all school employees, including 
the teachers, 10 per cent, from March 1 to November 






... PREFERRED FOR SCHOOLS 


The years go by and still Halsey Taylor 
fountains retain their popularity. e Al- 
ways advanced in design and construc- 
tion, Halsey Taylor fountains are ever 
up-to-the-minute in those health-safe 
features which adapt them so ideally 


to school specification! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY © WARREN, OHIO 
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30, inclusive. The salaries will return to the present 
levels on December 1 

# Madison, Nebr. The school board has proposed 
a small reduction in teachers’ salaries as an economy 
measure. Supt. G. O. Kelley has offered to accept an 
8-per-cent reduction, making his salary $2,760. 
¢ Norfolk, Nebr. The school board has effected a 
saving of $14,052 in the school budget for the year 
by a reduction of 11.5 per cent in the salaries of the 
teaching staff, and a reduction in the number of 
teachers. 
¢ Powell, Wyo. The school board has made reduc- 
tions in the salaries of teachers, truck drivers, and 
janitors in order to meet a cut of 10 per cent in the 
budget for the next year. 
¢ Kent, Wash. The school board has adopted a 
revised uniform salary schedule for the teaching staff 
as an economy measure. Under the new schedule, the 
salaries of elementary teachers. range from $1,140 to 
$1,428; those of junior-high-school teachers range 
from $1,138 to $1,476; and those of senior-high-school 
teachers from $1,380 to $1,668. The saving in salaries 
will obviate an increase in the tax levy for the next 
school year. 
¢ The Wisconsin school superintendents, at a recent 
conference, went on record as opposed to reductions 
in teachers’ salaries without good reason. It was urged 
that every means of retrenchment be exhausted before 
considering salary cuts. 

¢ Fargo, N. Dak. The school board has received 
recommendations from Supt. J. G. Moore, calling for 
a proposed reduction of $30,000 in the school budget, 
to be effected by a shortening of the school year and 
reductions in teachers’ salaries. 

¢ San Francisco, Calif. The school board has pro 
posed a reduction of $300,000 in the annual school 
budget, to be effected by a suspension of the annual 
salary increases for teachers. Other proposed economies 
call for a suspension of school construction for the 
next year, the adoption of a pay-as-you-go plan for 
school expenditures, reduction of salaries to the 1928 
basis, and discontinuance of salary increases for civil 
service employees. 

4 Teachers in first-class cities of the southwestern 
part of the State of Washington have accepted salary 
cuts ranging from 11 to 16% per cent for the next 
school year. Other economies call for curtailments in 
new books, operating costs, new buildings, and equip 
ment 
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ROTODIAL 
PADLOCK 





Guaranteed five years against mechanical defects 


carry, lose or replace. 
uniform appearance. 


The new Dudley has 216,000 different combination changes — 
self-locking and automatically disguises all clues as it locks 


be financed without a cent of investment. 


School executives, write for sample lock for free inspection (state 
built-in or padlock) and full information—no obligation. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. A-14, Chicago, III. 


DUDLEY LOCKS | 


26 N. Franklin St., 


7 as eo nw aoe, CAL LY 


Trade Mark 





¢ Worcester, Mass. The school board has effected a 
saving of $16,000 in the annual school budget by the 
elimination of the regular vacation classes and the dis- 
continuance of the regular visiting days for teachers. 

4 Loyal, Wis. The village recently voted to oppose 
reductions in teachers’ salaries. 

¢ Manitowoc, Wis. The school board has issued 
new contracts to teachers, providing for reductions of 
10 per cent during the next school year. At present 
many of the teachers are donating part of their pay 
toward the relief of the unemployed. 

4 Waukesha, Wis. The school board has effected a 
substantial decrease in the budget for the next school 
year, following a survey of costs made by school 
officials and C. J. Anderson, dean of the College of 
Education of the State University. 

The survey showed that reductions could be made 
and among the recommendations was a salary reduc- 
tion volunteered by the teachers and a reduction of 
$5,000 in other school expenditures. In place of de- 
ducting 2 per cent from the salaries, the teachers 
offered to donate an equal amount to aid the unem- 
ployed-relief work. Supt. G. O. Banting volunteered 
to accept a twelve-per-cent reduction in his salary. 

4 Chelsea, Mass. The school board has accepted an 
offer of the local teachers to donate 5 per cent of 
their salaries to the unemployed of the city. . The 
teachers have the option of renewing their contribu- 
tions in September if they desire. 

4 Las Animas, Colo. The school board has voted 
to make a reduction of 20 per cent in the tax 
levy. The economies will be effected by a reduction 
of 15 per cent in teachers’ salaries, a cut in the 
teaching staff, and the employment of new teachers at 
the maximum provided by training and the law. The 
county high school board has made a reduction of 
from 4% to 30 per cent for the year 1932 by a state 
revaluation and a cut in the tax levy. 

4 Madisonville, Ky. Under an agreement reached 
at a special conference, the school board has voted to 
keep the schools open for the remainder of the school 
term. Cash for teachers’ salaries in full is not available, 
but the teachers have accepted interest-bearing notes 
from the board for unpaid amounts. 


4 St. Joseph, Mich. The school board has effected 
a reduction of $16,000 in the annual school budget by 
reductions of from 10 to 20 per cent in teachers’ 
salaries. The retrenchments will mean a reduction in 
the school tax from $11 to $9 on each $1,000 of prop- 
erty valuation. 


DUDLEY | 


Measures Up 


Scientifically tested for strength, 
durability and proof against 
picking and corrosion. 


Lock and Locker troubles van- | 
ish with the installation of the 
DUDLEY .... 
proved by the absence of temp- | 
tation and pilfering .... Effi- | 
ciency is insured by the ease of 
access to rightful user and im- 
possibility of access to others. | 


No keyboard to maintain. 


Morale is im- 


No keys to | 
Handsome, | 
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¢ Memphis, Tenn. The school board has sold a 
bond issue of $600,000, the proceeds of which will be 
used to pay teachers’ salaries and other current ex- 
penses of the schools until the end of school in June. 

¢ La Crosse, Wis. All teachers have been reém- 
ployed for the next school year with the same salary 
as last year. The school board voted to suspend salary 
increases for the next year. 

4 Hobart, Ind. Teachers’ salaries for the 1932-33 
school year will be reduced 10 per cent, under an order 
of the school board. The reduction will affect 50 
school employees and will mean a saving of $10,000. 

¢ Three Rivers, Mich. The school board has voted 
to effect a saving of $17,750 during the next school 
year, by increasing the teaching load ana combining 
subjects, and by the inauguration of a revised sliding 
scale, providing for reductions ranging from 11 to 22 
per cent in teachers’ salaries. 


¢ Marshall, Mich. The school board has offered 
new contracts to the teachers for the next year, pro- 
viding for a reduction of 10 per cent in salary. The 
cuts were not made on a percentage basis, but were 
given in the form of a lump sum. The higher-paid 
teachers suffered the greatest cut in salary. Proposed 
reductions in other expenses are expected to bring a 
total reduction of over 15 per cent in the school 
budget for the next year. 


¢ Galena, Ill. The school board has voted a cut of 
10 per cent in the salaries of all teachers. The reduc- 
tion was deemed necessary in order to keep within the 
year’s budget. 


4 Flint, Mich. Payment of teachers with scrip dur- 
ing the last month or two of the school year and the 
possible closing of schools to reduce expenses faces 
the school board, due to the nonpayment of $332,000 
which the city has collected in taxes and used for 
other purposes. The school board has voted to reduce 
the annual budget by $500,000, and to bring it about 
by reducing the salaries of teachers and janitorial 
staffs by 10 per cent, cutting the kindergarten to a half 
year, reducing the hours of school from six to five 
daily, and dispensing with the services of 60 teachers. 


4 The board of education at Shorewood, Wis., has 
voted to suspend salary increases provided in its 
schedule for the coming year. No reductions will be 
made in any of the salaries of teachers and no teachers 
will be discharged. 


¢ San Francisco, Calif. The school board has pro- 
posed the elimination of double shifts and added pay 


PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Now, more than ever before, is quality apparent in 
Peterson Equipment. 
construction mean long years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. We will gladly submit specifications and quo- 
tations without obligation on your part. 


A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 
compartments in rear for tubing, etc. 


Leonarp Peterson & Co., inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave., 
New York Sales Office: 



















Correct design and scientific 


1205 









Write for Complete Laboratory 
and Library Catalog No. 16-A 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Chicago, Ill 
Knickerbocker Building, 42nd and Broadway 


f 





for teachers working in both day and night schools, 
under a new policy recently adopted. To date, ten 
teachers have been deprived of dual positions, and the 
remainder will be taken care of with the expiration 
of their present contracts. 


¢ Guilford, Conn. The school board has adopted a 
definite policy regarding the employment of married 
women teachers. Under the new policy, the school 


board will not employ any new teachers who are 
married. 


¢ West Allis, Wis. The city council has asked the 
school board to include in its teachers’ contracts next 
fall a clause requiring all teachers to live in the city. 


¢ Stoughton, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
policy not to employ married women teachers during 
the next school year. The action was taken to meet 


the present economic condition and the lack of em- 
ployment. 


¢ Columbus, Ohio. An extensive survey of the seat- 
ing capacity of every public school in the city has 
been undertaken by Mr. C. H. Fullerton, assistant 
superintendent of schools. The study has been begun 
to obtain information for use in the redistricting of 
the general school divisions. Seventy-eight schools are 
included in the study. 


4 Knoxville, Tenn. A survey is being made of all 
the city school buildings with a view of revising the 
insurance schedule and reducing the cost of insurance. 


A report on the findings will be presented to the school 
board. 


¢ The Minnesota Supreme Court has rendered 4 
decision to the effect that a school-board member who 
votes to make a contract for his district in violation 
of the statutes requiring advertising for bids, and who 
spends money pursuant to the contract, is legally 
liable to the district for any resulting loss. The decision 
was given in the suit of W. M. Tritchler, a taxpayer! 
of Virginia, against J. A. Johnson, in charge of the 
financial affairs of the Virginia school district. At the 
hearing, all but nine of the complaints were dismi 
and a verdict of $16,150 was returned against Mr. 
Johnson for the nine charges allowed to stand. 


¢ Menasha, Wis. The school board has sold a $125; 
000 school-bond issue to a Chicago banking concef?, 
at a price of $120,239, and interest at 414 per cent. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used for the erection of 
a new ward school. 
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eo PAINTER draws his brush 
across the wall. But how does it 
move? Quickly, or slowly? With a 
fine, free sweep or a heavy drag? The 
answer has a vital bearing on your 
painting costs. 

Impartial tests prove that the new 
Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall Finish 
slips off the brush far more easily 
than any other flat paint of com- 
parable quality. Its amazing “slip,” 
or ease of flow, insures economies 
heretofore impossible. 

This “slip” speeds up your painters 
without hurrying them . . . materially 
reduces time and labor costs . . . your 
greatest painting expense. 

And there is less paint to buy when 


sew Barreled Sunli 
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you use Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall 
Finish. Its paint-saving spreading 
power has been proved to be from 
16°c to 50% greater than that of other 
high-quality flat paints. This without 
loss of effective coverage! 

When the job is done, savings con- 
tinue. Barreled Sunlight 
Flat Wall Finish dries 
smooth .. . tight. It is dirt- 
and dust-resistant 
easy to wash. Extremely 
durable, it may be 
washed repeatedly with- 






out harm to its hand- ial hg 
some surface, thus sav- Sunlight ; 
“Sat 


ing expensive repaint- 


ing costs. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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That’ slip”. . it tells how this 


New Flat Wall Finish saves you money. 





Those who paint your building in- 
teriors will tell you there’s nothing like 
Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall Finish for 
easy working qualities . . . tremendous 
spreading power. Your repainting cost 
sheets will prove its decided economy. 
Investigate this sensational new flat 
today. Write for further details and free 
sample can to U.S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., 44D Dudley Street, 
Providence, R. 1. Branches or dis- 
tributors in all principal cities. (For 


Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co. ) 


Made in White... 

Easy to Tint 
An all-oil product, the new Barreled 
Sunlight Flat Wall Finish may be tinted 
any harmonious shade with pure colors- 
in-oil. Comes in cans, five-gallon buckets 
and large drums. Quantities of 5 gallons 


or over tinted to order at the factory 
without extra charge. 


FLAT 


oht WALL FINISH 
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The lightest 1000 watt 
sound on film projector ever made 
and A CHALLENGE to the world 
in the perfect reproduction of sound! 


I finished installation of West Heard other portable sound equip- | 
© @ kentucky Industrial College last OO nrents, up to more than double 


ee a ee 





week. the price, and I must say, truthful- 
As to the equipment, I certainly 

want to take my hat off to any man 

who can design equipment that runs 

as smoothly and runs as 


as this does. It is 100% Sie 


AMERICAN VISUAL SERVICE 
C. H. Brandon 


ly, that results with the HOLMES 
were so far superior that there is 
no comparison. 

Dialogue clear and distinct, no muf- 
fled tones and one very noticeable 
feature, there was no rushing or @@ 
roaring of sound reproduction. 


ELLIOTT FILM CO. 
F. York Elliott 
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No. 13020 LABORATORY TABLE 


TOPEKA HIGH SCHOOL 


(See editorial pages) 
Completely Equipped With 
SHELDON 








Laboratory, Vocational, Commercial 
wh _ Complete outfit—which includes every- FURNITUR E 
HOLMES Silent Project thing for reproducing sound-on film : 5 ; Sup 
now in use ae Geubeed talking pictures, ready to run, ALL has the last word in practical design as well as the newest developments in Bo 
for sound-on film at small cost. WEIGHING LESS THAN 90 LBS. material and finish. 1 
Engineering service on request. dnd 
HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY wit 


1813 Orchard Street, Chicago, III. 





A PRACTICAL SCHOOL CALENDAR FOR 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
The problem of a practical school calendar for 
the use of school officials and teachers in indicat- 
ing advance projects is one which is frequently 
before the schoolmen of the country. 


MT. LEBANON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MT. LEBANON, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


‘er 1931-32 MAY 1931-32 “xr 
5 6 


4 


700 ILLUSTRATIONS 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1500 DESIGNS 


E. H. SHELDON & CO... Muskegon, Mich. 





up on various duties and responsibilities connected 
with the regular schoolwork. An idea of the serv- 
iceability, ease of use, and general administrative 
value of the calendar may be obtained from the 
accompanying cut of one of the pages. 


YOUNGSTOWN REORGANIZATION 
COMPLETED 

Youngstown, Ohio. Under the new plan of ad 
ministration recommended by the recent survey, Supt 
George Roudebush has become the chief executive of 
the school system, with custodians and members of 
the school organization subject to his direction. 

Under the plan, the school board acts as a board 
of directors in a large corporation, and the superin- 
tendent as the chief executive acts with definite deci 
sions and policies. Plans are being made to reorganize 
the school districts, by mapping out the entire city as 
to personnel, as to pupil, and as to conditions. 


without destroying the 
wherever possible. 

7. To stimulate the morale of all employees, build 
ing programs along sound business principles, and 
creating a confidence in and a firm belief in the 
schools. 


efficiency and improving 


WAGONER HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS RANK 
HIGH IN OKLAHOMA 


Twenty-one of the leading educational institutions 
in Oklahoma require an entrance examination for 
high-school graduates desiring to gain admission. Care- 
ful records of these institutions are kept and the State 
University acts as a clearing house for gathering and 
distributing the information. 

The statistics indicate that the high school at Wagoner 
compares favorably with other schools during the pres- 
ent school year. In a testing of the students of the 
state, it was indicated that the Wagoner High School 
led all the rest. Twelve schools having only one pupil 





wosan or | son sesaon With the elimination of the old committee system, engaged in the test equaled or surpassed the average Ce 

“aur | FoR w OU and the placing of the school director under the direc- made by the Wagoner school. Wagoner, with six grad- ste 

tion of the superintendent, disagreements and difficul- uates participating in the tests last fall, scored an wi 

ties of all kinds have been stopped. The superintendent average of 133 points. Ea 

studies each matter with his assistants, and a report Six students in the Wagoner school were selected as tre 

of his findings is then submitted to the school board — especially deserving for having attained a satisfactory | 

wastes for approval. The superintendent regularly keeps the mark in the test. Out of a possible 173 points in the dr 


26 


BUTL_DING 
IesrPCTion 


08 SURIBC 
MEETINGS 





A SHEET OF THE LEBANON SCHOOL CALENDAR 


Mr. C. Herman Grose, supervising principal of 
the Mt. Lebanon public schools at Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has devised a practical calendar 
for the local school system. 

The calendar contains all the school and special 


board and the public informed through the press, by 
written statements on school proposals and the prog 
ress being made in the direction of the consummation 
of each project. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAM 
FORT WAYNE 
4 A new administrative program of fifteen points 
has been prepared by Mr. M. J. Abbett, newly elected 
superintendent of schools of Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
policy which Mr. Abbett has initiated includes the 
following points: 
1. To recommend employees on 
character, and service rendered 
2 a friendly and helpful attitude to 


FOR 


training, fitness, 
2. To maintain 
ward teachers new to the system, and a friendly atti 
tude toward inexperienced teachers, making room for 
a few each year. 

3. To stimulate home trade as far as possible in the 
buying of supplies 

4. To issue full reports of school activities to the 


testing, one girl scored 144. No high-school graduate in 
Wagoner scored less than 90 in the test. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

4 Supr. E. P. Crarxe, of St. Joseph, Mich., has 
been reélected for another term of two years. 

¢ Supt. J. J. Hacan, of Rock Island, III, has at 
nounced his resignation, effective on August 1. 

4 Mr. I. J. Montcomery, of Wilber, Nebr., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Blair. 

¢ Mr. H. I. Wuson, of the Welborn schools of 
Kansas City, Kans., has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Fredonia. 

4 Supt. Harotp Mart, of Brandon, Iowa, has beet 
reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. W. G. Batientive, of Menomonie, Wi 
has been reélected for a new term of three years, # 
the same salary. . 

@ Mr. Watter ALexAnper, of Charlevoix, Mich., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Central 
Lake. 


aa 


: : . newspapers, for the benefit of patrons and the public 4 Supt. J. W. Brapner, of Middlesboro, Ky. has C 
days and is very simple and easy to follow. It is 5. To encourage measures to sell our schools on been reélected for a new term of four years. Mr. oO 
a practical guide for the school teacher, principal, merit through the classroom. Bradner has completed his tenth consecutive year ® 
and supervisor, and serves as a means of checking 6. To operate the schools at the lowest possible cost, head of the local school system. 
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The Safest School Bus 
That You Can Buy... 





Superior All-Steel School Bus 

Bodies can be mounted on any 

1 ton truck chassis of any make 

and can be obtained complete 

with chassis from any local auto- 
mobile dealer. 





Commodious front entrance with 
steel safety treads and safety glass 
window in lower panel of door. 
Easy acting ball bearing door con- 
tol. Emergency exits at left of 
driver and in rear. One-piece 
windshield. 


When the engineers of the Superior Body Company 
were told to design the safest school bus that modern 
engineering science can conceive, nothing was said 
about cost or manufacturing problems. No limitations 
whatever were placed around these designers. They 
were free to select any materials, to employ any con- 
struction, to go to the absolute limit of engineering 
science regardless of all considerations except the 
safety factor. 


They produced such a school bus as the world has never 
before seen. It embodies all the progress achieved in 
the automotive industry to date plus our own special- 
ized research and our own experience of fifteen years 
in designing and building bodies for automotive vehicles. 
The engineers’ blue prints were turned over to our pro- 
duction departments and the vast resources of experi- 
ence and equipment directed against the production 
problem. Only when the first Superior Alll-Steel School 
Bus Body had been built was the cost figured. And, 
surprisingly, it was found that this greatest of all school 
buses costs no more than the school transport equip- 
ment out-dated by its amazing innovations. 


Get the complete information on this new-age school 
bus. We will gladly send you complete spe- 








Comfortable seats durably upholstered. Free vision 
on all sides and to rear from driver's seat. A\ll side 
Windows lower to safety stop. Two roof ventilators. 


cification data and aid you in the solution of 
your individual routing and transportation plans. 


SUPERIOR BODY CO. 
LIMA, OHIO 


ALL-STEEL SCHOOL BUS 


SuPERIOR 


BODIES 















SAFETY AND 
DURABILITY 
ATA 
NEW LOW PRICE 


1. 100% all-steel construction. 


rn 


17. 


18. 


. Shatter-proof glass 


roughout. 


. Continuous steel floor. 

. Steel roof. 

. Steel safety entrance treads. 
. Outside gas tank. 

. No exhaust fume hazard. 

. Ample ventilation. 

. Full unobstructed vision. 

. Modern comfort. 

. Mounts securely on any 


chassis. 


. Anti-rumble construction. 
. In-built long life. 


Low first cost...low upkeep. 


. Proved. 60,000 miles 


on one body. 


. New lacquer. Fast color. 


Non-chip. 
Body panels inter- 
changeable. 
Safety of children first 


consideration. 
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Check List for Use of City Superintendents to 


Discover Economies Within Their 
School Systems 


C. E. Hulten, Superintendent of Schools, Marinette, Wis. 


) will make a substantial total. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


2. 


FINANCES 
$. 


Does the accounting system readily re- 
veal the source of every dollar received? 
Does the accounting system readily re- 
veal the cause for the expenditure of 
every dollar? 


. Are all accounts payable to the board 


collected, such as tuition, rental for use 
of auditorium, gymnasium, etc.? 


. Does the board receive a maximum in- 


terest rate on its daily balances? 


. Does the board pay a minimum rate of 


interest on short-term loans? 


. Does the board take advantage of dis- 


counts offered for early payments of 
bills? 


. Are large annual payments, such as in- 


surance, so timed that they become due 
after tax money has been received? 


. Is a properly balanced budget adopted 


and then adhered to? 


. Is school census made continuous by 


checking available sources, thereby 
eliminating cost of taking census in the 
summer? 

Does the clerk report to the board of 
education each month the unencum- 
bered balances under each heading of 
the budget? 

Are state reports on which special aids 
are based carefully made? 

Are the factors upon which high-school 
tuition rates are determined definitely 
checked ? 

Are the grade tuition rates sufficient to 
cover cost of instruction? 

Are invoices checked to determine if 
they conform to terms of sale? 


INSTRUCTION 


1. 
2. 
3. 


“oO 


o @ 


10. 


11. 


: 
- 
: 
: 


. Are classes with small 


12. 


Have standards been determined for the 
use of instructional supplies? 

Is multiplication of kinds of supplies re- 
duced to a minimum? 

Can the quality of supplies be changed 
and costs thereby lessened without re- 
ducing the efficiency of instruction? 


. In free-textbook towns is the number 


required carefully checked before order- 
ing? 

enrollments 
avoided? 


. Is the enrollment in classes increased? 
. Are teachers’ loads equalized so far as 


possible? 


. Do teachers urge economies in use of 


books and materials? 


. In the elementary schools are grades 


and sections so combined that teachers 
have full loads? 

Are upper-grade children required to 
attend a building near their district 
when enrollment in their grade does not 
warrant a teacher for each building? 
Since repeating the work of a grade is 
expensive, are failures reduced to a min- 
imum ? 

Are practices which tend to minimize 
the value of the school, such as half 
holidays, abandoned? 


The following check lists are intended for the use of city superintendents and boards of 
education to help them discover minor economies in the administration of their school 
systems. Past experience has revealed that many school systems still adhere to practices 
that are inefficient and expensive. A number of small savings within any one school system 


) It is not claimed that these check lists are in any way complete. No attention has been 
given to salaries of teachers, office help, or janitors. In the main the economies suggested 


by the questions on these check lists are such that will in no way reduce the efficiency of 
a school system. 


13. Are teachers prohibited from requiring 
of pupils special and expensive work- 
books and supplies? 

14. Are the. schedules of special-subject 
supervisors so arranged that little school 
time is used in travel? 

15. If there are semiannual promotions, are 
sizes of sections and grades carefully 
checked ? 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
1. 


Does the accounting system make pos- 
sible comparisons among buildings rela- 
tive to costs of fuel, water, light, power, 
and supplies? 

2. Can the quality of fuel be changed and 
costs thereby lowered without reducing 
the efficiency of operation? 

3. Are the best possible prices secured on 
supplies ? 

4. Are the proper quantities purchased, 
neither too little nor too much? 

5. If a small system, is group buying con- 
templated, thereby securing advantage 
of quantity prices? 

6. Have teachers been invited to suggest 
economies in operation maintenance? 

7. Have standards of consumption been 
determined and teachers been made fa- 
miliar with them? 

8. Are materials properly checked with in- 
voices and requisitions when delivered 
to storeroom and buildings? 

9. Is one person only duly authorized to 
make and control purchases? 

10. Are teachers and principals instructed in 
the economical use of heat, light, water, 
and supplies? 

11. Are janitors instructed to adjust auto- 
matic flushing toilets in the most eco- 
nomical way, consistent with proper 
sanitation? 

12. Are janitors required to do minor re- 
pairs wherever possible, thereby re- 
ducing cost of employing electricians, 
plumbers, carpenters, and painters? 

13. Are janitors required to report period- 
ically the amount of fuel and supplies on 
hand? 

14. Are janitors trained in the efficient and 
economical use of cleaning materials? 

15. Is the reduced school rate on telephone 
rental taken advantage of? 

16. Would extension telephones serve the 
purpose where separate telephones are 
now used? 

17. Have meter installations been checked 
to see if combination or consolidated 
rates may be secured? 

18. Has the wattage of electric lamps been 
checked to determine where smaller 
lights may be used? 

19. Has power consumption been checked 
to discover where peak loads may be 
reduced? 

20. Have power installations been checked 
to discover where size of motors may be 
reduced ? 

21. Are specifications for alterations and re- 
pairs carefully prepared so that the low- 
est possible bids may be received? 
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INSURANCE 


1. Are buildings insured in adequate 

amount, based on a recent appraisal? 

2. Have insurance rates been checked re. 
cently? 

3. Have recent building changes, such ag 
roofs, been made which lower the rate? 

4. Have buildings been carefully inspected 

in an effort to determine possible alter. 
ations, which, if made, would reduce the 
rates? 

5. Has the “housekeeping” been checked to 
prevent rate increases due to avoidable 
hazards? 

. Is advantage taken of the coinsurance 
clause? 

. Is advantage taken of the five-year rate? 

. Are policies so arranged that one-fifth 
of the premiums become due each year? 

. Do insurance premiums become due 
after tax money has been received? 

. Are boilers insured? 

. Has special insurance, such as on motors 
and motion-picture projectors, been 
checked as to rates? 

12. Would it have been cheaper to carry 
this risk without insurance over a period 
of ten years? 

13. Is credit received on rates for stand- 
pipes? For fire extinguishers? 

14. Are unnecessary kinds of 
being carried? 

15. Are the funds and property of the 
schools adequately protected against 
loss from theft? Windstorms? 


EXTRACURRICULAR AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Are student funds efficiently handled and 
properly safeguarded? d 
2. Are clubs and organizations compell 
to justify their existence from the stand- 
point of contributing to the educational 

effectiveness of the school? 

3. Is athletic equipment inventoried and 
issued in such a way that players can be 
held responsible for its loss? 

4. Are costs of athletic travel reduced toa 
minimum ? 

5. Are games so scheduled that little time 
is taken from schoolwork? 

6. Are the charges of persons officiating in 
athletic contests reduced to a possible 
minimum? 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


4 Mr. Joun J. Quinn has been elected a member 
of the school board of Rahway, N. J., to succeed J. J. 
Vail. 

4 Mr. Ernest A. Lorp has been elected a member 
of the school board at Northfield, N. J. 

4 Mr. Wo. O. Krnp is secretary of the school board 
at Monaca, Pa. 

4 Mr. J. B. Kress has been elected a member of 
the school board at Beloit, Wis. 

@ Dr. S. O. MacLaren has been elected a member 
of the school board at Towanda, Pa. 

¢ Mr. T. L. Eppy and Mr. R. H. Keiser have been 
elected as new members of the school board at Sham- 
okin, Pa. 

4 Mr. Cuartes H. Crarx, 63, president of. the 
school board at Cleveland Heights, Ohio, died at his 
home on March 1, following an attack of heart disease. 

4 The board of education of Seattle, Wash., has 
elected the following officers: President, DxerTRich 
ScHMItTz; vice-president, FRANK S. BAyLey; secretary, 
REUBEN W. Jones. Mr. Jones is serving his thirtieth 
consecutive year. 

4 Supt. F. C. Scuwartz, of Wadena, Minn., has 
been reélected for a sixth term. 

¢ Mr. E. Y. Poorer, of Shelby, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Chelsea. 

4 Supt. P. M. Vincent, of Stevens Point, Wis., 
been reélected for a tenth year, at the same salary. 

¢ Supt. B. B. Fox, of Mt. Morris, Mich., has bee? 
reélected for a tenth year. 

4 Supt. P. S. Ammon, of Litchfield, Minn. bi 
been reélected for another year, with an increase 
salary. 

4 Supr. L. T. Sicstap, of Medford, Minn., has bee 
reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. W. O. Stark, of Belleville, Kans., has a 
nounced his resignation to take effect at the clos 
the school year. Mr. Stark plans to return to Stat 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif., to complete his 
graduate work for a master’s degree. 

¢ Supr. E. R. Oerrinc, of Dodge, Nebr., has de® 
reélected for another year. 
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POOR Grandma surely used to have 
her hands full at soap making time. No 
matter how carefully she followed the 
directions on those Lye cans:—‘Use the 
Contents of This Can to 4 Pounds of 
Strained Kitchen Grease,” somehow the 
stuff never turned out the same. Once it 
would be so darned strong it would singe 
the hair on your head if you merely washed 
your face with it. Next time you couldn’t 
get the confounded stuff to lather if you 
stood on your head. Many were the dis- 
appointments Grandma had because of this. 


Boughten soap just had to come. Grand- 
ma now throws the kitchen grease away 
and goes to the corner store for her soap. 
She learned that soap wasn’t soap, like 
“pigs is pigs.”? When she wants good soap 
to wash the hands and face, she buys those 
little 4 ounce bars costing a dime. She 
knows that those big 16 ounce bars of 
laundry soap only cost a nickle. She is will- 
ing to pay twice as much for a bar that 
only weighs one-fourth as much. If she 
were like some soap buyers, merely seeking 
“soap solids,” she would buy that big bar 
for everything and be done with it. 


Cc 
a. SMITHEREEN ae 
—S— SOAP — 
SS The “woodshed soap maker” 
makes good soap just about 
as often as Grandma did. 





THE realization that liquid soap was 
the most sanitary and sensible kind of soap 
to use in public places naturally resulted 
ina tremendous volume of business on this 
type of soap. In an attempt to profit by this 
popularity, many a fellow with a garage or 
barn started in the liquid soap business. 
These fellows, too, have a “formula” that 
calls for so many pounds of this and so 
many of that. They turn out a product 
that resembles liquid soap and sometimes 
acts like liquid soap—and quote low prices 
on it. They should—for it costs little to 
make and is worth just that much. 
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Vv. S. 
The B oughten Kind! 


by J. L. Brenn. 


IT Is interesting to observe the steps 
which have led up to present conditions, 
through the activities of these woodshed 
soap makers. Of course, every one printed 
a label and branded his product. Bill Smith 
made ‘“Smithereen” liquid soap, and even 
if Bill was entirely honest, the result of 
his labors might be 30% soap one time and 
7% the next. No one knew. There had to 
be some yardstick by which to measure 
values and so the plan of selling liquid soap 
on the basis of percentage of soap solids 
presently came forth. The only trouble 
with this yardstick is that it only measures 
half the truth. Just because one man asks 
a dollar a gallon for his 40% soap, doesn’t 
mean that the other fellow’s 40% soap is 
worth as much. 





If soap solids “ate alt-that counts, 
why pay a dime for the small bar, 
when a nickle will buy the big one? 


‘THE quality of the soap solids pre- 
sent and the degree of scientific accuracy 
with which the soaps have been made and 
refined may mean exactly the same dif- 
ference between two liquid soaps as that 
between the 16 ounce bar of soap costing 
a nickle, and that 4 ounce bar of toilet 
soap for a dime. The sad part of it all is 
the fact that not even 1% of all the soap 
buyers in this country have the facilities 
or the skill to really determine for them- 
selves this all-important question of qual- 
ity, and so they go on falling for the gifted 
chatter of the high-pressure salesman or 
the bait of low price, forgetting that in 
liquid soaps, even more than in most other 
commodities, the character and the finan- 
cial responsibility of the maker is all- 
important. 


It costs us more to make perfect liquid 
soap—but you'll agree that it is worth 
more. There is no substitute for skill, abil- 
ity or the honest desire to make an article 
the maker can be proud of. 


Since that is the 
condition, isn’t 
it better to buy 
a standard, guar- 
anteed liquid 


soap from a rec- 


STANDARO 


ognized manu- 


GUARANTEED 
© LiQuid 
SOAP 


facturer than to 
take chances on 
“*bome brew” 
which may only 
look like liquid 
soap? 
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SOMEBODY once told one of the silk- 
tongued liquid soap salesmen that a drop 
or so of phenolphthalein solution placed in 
a soap containing surplus Alkali would 
cause it to turn red, but if it had mo surplus 
Alkali, it would remain the same color. 
That is true and to test for excess Alkal- 
inity, this is the easiest way—but a soap 
can be just as rotten in other ways, for if 
it contains too much unsaponified fat or 
harmful unsaponifiable material, this phe- 
nolphthalein test wouldn’t show a thing. 
It is just one of those cases where a basic 
fact or truth is used to prove a half truth. 
Actually, it is better to have just a trace of 
excess Alkali in a soap, if you want it to be 
good and stay good. 


DAALAAAAAAAAAAA 


A,sd A} 
> 





‘THE truth is, that good soap can be 
made only under perfect conditions with 
scientific laboratory control. Our formula 
is adjusted with every batch of soap to 
meet the exact conditions due to variation 
in the raw materials themselves. After it 
is made, our soap is refined, cooled, aged 
and filtered. Each operation costs money. 
After all, experience proves that we gen- 
erally get just what we pay for. Remember 
this in buying liquid soaps. 





Canadian Plant-——72-76 Duchess St., Toronto, Ont. 
Rocky Mountain Plant—1429 18th St., Denver, Colo. 
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Don't blame Him-—for Bad Deportment 





Faulty Acoustics may be the cause... 


SOUND CONTROL 
TREATMENT 


ECONOMY VERSUS 


EDUCA- 
TIONAL STANDARDS 


(Concluded from Page 28) 


resultant taxes. They are the guardians of the 
future citizens of America. What a sacred 
charge. A situation due to what might be quite 
largely and accurately attributed to the mis- 
takes of our business and political leaders 
should not deprive the children of their rights 
and of the best of preparation for their future 
living citizenship. 


THE NEW TENDENCY IN THE 
TORT LIABILITY OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


(Continued from Page 38) 


probable result of the negligence of the district 
in permitting the tank to remain upon the play- 
ground. The fact that [the pupil] may have 
been pushed off the tank, if it be a fact, would 
not constitute an intervening agency between 
the original wrong and the injury. The inter- 
vention of a third person does not preclude a 
recovery, if the injury was the natural and 
probable result of the original wrong.”’ 

In Rice v. School District No. 302, deter- 
mined in 1926, another school district was held 
liable.** A parent-teacher-association meeting 
had been held in a schoolhouse upon which oc- 
casion a radio program constituted a part of the 
entertainment. A temporary aérial had been 
strung from the schoolhouse to a tree, but 
above an electric transmission cable. Dur- 
ing the night the aérial fell so that it hung 
over the cable and to the ground in the 
school yard. The principal, who had helped 
string the wire, was supposed to have been 
supervising the school yard that morning, but 
allowed the live wire to remain. A pupil playing 
with the wire was burned, and brought suit 
against the school district. The 1917 statute was 


1140 Wash. 189, 248 Pac. 388 





evidently regarded as not applicable to the case, 
for it was not considered. The fact that the 
grounds were not properly supervised was held 
to show negligence on the part of the district, 
and in holding the district liable, the court 
refused to be swayed by the objection that the 
pupil had himself been guilty of contributory 
negligence. Said the court: ‘“‘Nor can we agree 
with another argument presented on behalf of 
the appellant that it should be held as a matter 
of law that the contributory negligence of the 
injured boy bars his right to recover damages. 
He was 11 years of age and in the fourth grade 
at the time he was injured. He testified that he 
did not know there was any danger in the wire.”’ 
In its attitude upon this matter of contributory 
negligence the court was merely applying the 
usual rule that only that degree of care is 
required of a child, that could reasonably be 
expected from a child of that age and expe- 
rience. 

Upon two more occasions has the Supreme 
Court of Washington held school districts liable 
for actions for damages. Both of these cases are 
very recent, being determined in 1931.°° The 
writer regards the position taken in one of these 
as especially significant, for it seems to indicate 
that the court is applying a very liberal con- 
struction of the 1917 limiting statute. In this 
case, Morris v. Union High School District, the 
facts were as follows: Without the knowledge 
or consent of his father, a 17-year-old boy had 
been induced by a high-school football coach to 
train for participation in that game. In a prac- 
tice the boy received injuries to his back and 
spine. This occurred on September 7, 1928. On 
the twenty-first of the same month the coach 
again induced the lad to play. Since the boy had 
not fully recovered from his former injuries, his 


back and spine were seriously affected, and, 
36Morris v. Union High School Dist 294 Pac. 998: Phillips 
Hardgrove, 296 Pac. 559. 


a ree IN SOME of our finest school 
auditoriums, there are seats, often 
whole rows of seats, where hearing j is 
difficult. Reverberation and echoes 
distort what is being said . . . strain. 
ing to hear taxes the whole nervous 
system. 


A student under such conditions 
soon develops a chronic case of in- 
attention. No teacher can get proper 
results from a class made inattentive 
by faulty acoustical conditions. 


How are the hearing conditions jn 
your school? To what extent are effi- 
ciency impaired, work hampered, in. 
accuracy and inattention bred by the 
constant distractions of bad acoustics? 


Johns-Manville Acoustical engineers 
can create ideal hearing conditions in 
any schoolroom, can subdue distract. 
ing noise in corridors, swimming pools 
and school cafeterias. Johns-Manville 
Sound Control materials not only ab 
sorb noise but guide wanted sounds 
to the ears of listeners. 

These materials are now available at 
lower prices than ever before. They can 
be applied to old schools without affectin 
the decorative treatment. In new schol 
buildings they can replace ordinary noise- 
producing materials at practically no 
extra cost. A Johns-Manville engineer will 
gladly call and discuss this matter with 
you. A copy of our booklet, “‘Acoustical 
Correction,” will be sent to you on re 
quest. Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


according to the allegation, later developed into 
a tubercular condition, necessitating a number 
of major operations. Now it will be remembered 
that the statute of 1917 stated that, ‘No action 
shall be brought or maintained against any 
school district for any noncontractual acts or 
omissions of such district, its agents, officers, or 
employees relating to any park, playground, or 
field house. ’ Although it would seem that 
it would be a very pertinent question, and not 
one too easy to decide, whether the acts com- 
plained of in this case would come within the 
exemptions given in this statute, this question 
is not even referred to in the main opinion of 
the court. Instead, the majority opinion con- 
cerns itself wholly with the Washington law as 
it stood prior to the passage of the limiting act 
in 1917, and ignored the 1917 act. Justice Main, 
delivering the majority opinion, held the dis- 
trict liable in these words: 

“Tf a school district is liable where a teacher 
in supervision of the playground permits a child 
to use a dangerous instrumentality, or fails to 
exercise reasonable care to prevent such use 
[referring to the former teeter and _live-wite 
cases], then it would seem to necessarily follow 
that if the school district organized and mail 
tained a football team and one of its teachers, 
with knowledge and consent of the board of di- 
rectors, acted as a coach and trainer theredl, 
and if the coach knew that a student in the 
school was physically unable to play football, o 
in the exercise of reasonable care should have 
known it, but nevertheless permitted, persuaded 
and coerced such student to play, with the 
result that he sustained injuries, the district 
would be liable.” 

One of the judges dissented to this opinion 
on the ground that the effect of the 1917 statute 
had not been determined. Said he: “This is 4 
most far-reaching decision in its future effect. 

In the latest case decided by the Washingto® 
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PETERSON wis” CHECKROOM EQUIPMENT 


Has New Refinements in Design and Construction 


TT) 
TD Li dbbti ties 
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— : 


The Peterson Check - 
ing System is fully 
protected by U. S. 
Patents. 


court,*’ a school district was held liable for the 
negligence of a school-bus driver who opened 
the door of the vehicle and allowed a pupil to 
get out while another car was approaching, thus 
causing the pupil fatal injuries when she was 
struck by the passing automobile. It was held 
that the same degree of care is to be required 
from the driver of a school bus as that required 
of the driver of a regular passenger vehicle. 

In conclusion we can say that, despite the 
limiting statute of 1917, the State of Washing- 
ton allows actions against her school districts in 
tort to a degree equaled by only two other 
states. The courts of Washington tend to con- 
strue the statutes much more liberally in favor 
of injured parties than is done in Oregon. 


SiPhillips v. Hardgrove, Op. Cit. 


(To be continued in May.) 


THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE 
IN PHYSICAL-PLANT 
PROGRAMS 


(Concluded from Page 40) 

to dictate the requirements of the building. The 
public has set up means of conveying the 
school-building requirements to the architect 
through people who have made special study of 
these requirements. The architect is not ex- 
pected to be trained in school hygiene, school 
administration, and educational philosophy. 

The successful school plant is the result of the 
cooperation of many specialists. 


TOPEKA HOUSES ITS SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 46) 
_ So complete a building would hardly be justi- 
led, unless it housed a complete school program 
and were available to the entire community as 
4 social and civic as well as an educational cen- 
ler. In developing the building, the work of the 
board of education has not been confined to the 
building program. Educational activities have 





but there’s no change in the 


time-saving, accurate 


ONE-CHECK SYSTEM 


This simple system (whereby one check serves to 
identify ALL items checked) is practically error- 
proof; and the racks by which this system operates 
have now been modernized through such re- 
finements as the decorative ends. 


The stationary racks are similar to the portable 
types illustrated, but with rubber vacuum-cup 
insets instead of casters. 
necessity for anchoring . . . Additionat units 
available for use with the ““One-Check System” 
include Umbrella Racks, Overshoe Racks and 
Baggage Racks. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO., INC. - - - - - - 


A RACK FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


providing maximum capacity in minimum space 


not been neglected and the opportunity for 
broader community service has been fully util- 
ized. The facilities of the new high school are 
available to any school students and to other 
groups which desire to use its special facilities. 
The board has ever borne in mind that build- 
ings and other physical education are but a 
means to an end and that the most useful factor 
in a successful school system is a competent, 
well-trained, child-loving teacher who is devoted 
to her work. 


THE TEACHER SUPPLY-AND- 
DEMAND SITUATION 


(Concluded from Page 49) 


ice will soon offset the other factors influencing 
demand for new teachers is doubtful. 


Benefits of Oversupply of Teachers 


What are the gains and losses from this over- 
supply of teachers? Employers have a wide 
choice of teaching ability in filling their vacan- 
cies. In many subjects the upper half of the 
graduating class has enough teachers to supply 
all the demand. State authorities should be able 
to raise the standards for the certification and 
employment of teachers. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions now engaged in almost mass production 
of teachers should be able to choose their stu- 
dents, to improve the quality of their training, 
and to graduate only teachers for whom they 
can predict a reasonably successful service, and 
a reasonable likelihood of securing employment. 


HOW ONE CITY CONDUCTS A 
SUMMER SCHOOL WITH- 
OUT PUBLIC EXPENSE 
(Continued from Page 51) 
number of pupils taught. The minimum of $100 
is paid to teachers who have the minimum of 

five pupils for two periods a day. 
It has been necessary to educate the com- 
munity and often some members of the teaching 





This eliminates any 


1809 North Lincoln Street, CHICAGO 
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To parties interest- 
ed in efficient check- 
rooms we will glad- 
ly submit proposed 
lay-outs either for 
the modernizing of 
old checkrooms or 
for the arrangement 
of new ones. This 
service is entirely 
free. Write for de- 
tails. 


staff that the summer session is not a “flunker’s 
school.” A careful check of the work during the 
past seven years indicates that better than 81 
per cent of the subjects are taken for the first 
time, that 60 per cent of the students have 
never failed in any subject, and that 5 per cent 
are actual or potential Agathos members. While 
it is true that many students have failed in one 
or two subjects at one time or another, many 
others have carried extra work and one or two 
summer sessions will enable them to be gradu- 
ated earlier. The students include children from 


the parochial schools and from neighboring 
towns. 


Tuition Versus Free School 

The experience in the summer session has de- 
veloped the opinion that the requirement of a 
tuition is an all-round better arrangement than 
a free school. The summer session does not draw 
support from the tax money, and the pupils 
who attend are there for business and not for 
lack of something better to do. To this fact can 
be attributed a large measure of our success, 
not in numbers enrolled but in the quality of 
the work done. 

The payment of tuition has not barred many 
children, because when earlier graduation is at 
stake, parents are willing to make a sacrifice. 
Some parents who have difficulty in paying are 
given the privilege of deferring the payment 
until it may be conveniently made, and some 
young people have entered upon an agreement 
to pay after they have begun to work and to 
make an earning. In some cases, the director 
has found home conditions such as to prevent 
full payment at any time; many of these chil- 
dren have been given a full receipt upon pay- 
ment of one half of the tuition or more. A few 
have been given absolutely free tuition. This has 
not seemed to be dangerous, for what young 
person of high-school age cares to tell that he 
has received free tuition. The summer session 
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New South High School, Elmira, N. Y. ARTONE, the flat 
wall paint, used for interior decorating. 


5 is an important 
ARTONE member of the 
FLAT FINISH  Billings-Chapin 
family of highest quality paints and var- 
nishes. Combining beauty of colors with 
great durability, ARTONE unquestionably 
merits the consideration of those respon- 
sible for modern school maintenance. 


Washing or scrubbing cannot damage its 


smooth, velvety, non-porous surface. Write 
for folder explaining this most satisfactory 


flat wall finish. 


The BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 


Boston CLEVELAND 
Not just 

quality— 

SUPREME 

QUALITY 


loses some money in this way, but what of it? 
The director usually is able to receive as much 
payment at the end of the six weeks’ session as 
do the teachers, and the deferred payments con- 
stitute his additional salary for directing the 
work. 

The summer session has been in operation 
sufficiently long for some of its former students 
to finish college. Without exception they have 
made good records and only one has failed to 
carry advanced work in high school in a satis- 
factory manner. It might be added here that the 
summer school has practically eliminated tutor- 
ing in the city, which is probably a good result 
because undoubtedly much of the tutoring was 
not upon the level of instruction given by the 
certified teachers in the summer school. 


Recent Additions to the Sessions 


During the past four summers junior-high- 
school teachers have been employed for children 
of these grades, on the same basis as senior- 
high-school pupils. The same scheme of organi- 
zation is used for these classes. During the past 
two summers two rooms have been operated for 
grade pupils from the first to the seventh 
grades, inclusive. The tuition for these children 
is based on a sliding scale. Ten pupils are re- 
quired to pay $15 each; 11 pupils pay $14 each, 
and so on, up to 15 pupils at $10 each. These 
children are limited to pupils who are deficient 
in not more than three subjects. They are re- 
quired to present an outline from their respec- 
tive teachers, signed by the principals of their 
schools, stating in detail the work to be covered. 
The work has been highly satisfactory, though 
the numbers have been small. 

The plan prescribed for the summer sessions 
has met the needs of Bay City. The district has 
been put to no other expense than the use of 
its buildings and a very nominal amount for 
paper. The plan, we believe, is sound in prin- 








New York 


ciple, and is suited for communities of 20,000 
population and upward. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


@ Mr. Arsert M. CALton, superintendent of schools 
at Lebanon, Ohio, died on February 23, following a 
long illness. Mr. Callon was a graduate of Wilming- 
ton College and Cincinnati University. He held super- 
visory positions at Blanchester and Mason, before 
going to Lebanon. 

¢ Mr. C. C. Maperra has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Gloucester, N. J., for a term of five 
years, at a salary of $4,000 a year. 

¢ Mr. C. W. CranveELt, of Monroe, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Birmingham, for 
a term of two years, with a substantial increase in 
salary. 

¢ Mr. C. S. Horrman, of Marion, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Danbury. 

¢ Supr. E. L. Vrrauis, of Olivia, Minn., has been 
reelected for another year. 

¢ Mr. L. W. Buttarp, of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lemmon, S. 
Dak., to succeed M. W. Steen. 

4 Mr. D. A. Foster, of Melo, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Logan. 

@ Mr. Samuet P. Movuttsrop, educator and de- 
signer of the original Moulthrop desk chair, died in 
Rochester, N. Y., on February 25, at the age of 83. 
Mr. Moulthrop moved to western New York with his 
parents when he was 10 years old. In 1876 he went 
to Rochester to become principal of the Western 
House of Refuge. Upon leaving that position, he be- 
came principal of one of the grade schools, where he 
remained for more than 25 years. Later, he was super- 
intendent of playgrounds and treasurer of the State 
School of Industry. He retired several years ago. 

4 Mr. Ernest C. Cuute has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Evening High School in the Parlier Union 
High School, Parlier, Calif. 

4 Mr. Grover KorrMan, formerly principal ot the 
high school at Hopkinsville, Ky., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools, to succeed Arkley Wright. 

4 Supt. F. L. Busenserc, of Crown Point, Ind., has 
been reélected for a three-year term. 

4 Mr. N. I. Rest, of Oberlin, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Olathe. 

4 Supt. J. G. Rossman, of East Chicago, Ind., has 
announced his resignation, to take effect on July 1. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE Co. 


MAKERS OF BETTER SHADES FOR 
OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


SPICELAND .. . Dept. AA . . . INDIANA 





light, from the upper third of the window. This feature is also an aid to 
proper ventilation. Windows may be lowered from the top, letting in draft. 
less air without flapping of shades to distract. 


Draper Shades are made of Dratex Cloth. This is a specially manufactured 
fabric that lets in sunlight, but modifies and diffuses it to eliminate all glare, 
Ordinary shades shut out sunlight. Thus pupils get the full benefit of light 
from the sun’s rays with no danger to eyes. Equip your school with Draper 
Shades. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex Cloth (taken right from stock) sent free| 
to educators. Please address Department AA. 












Give th Sunlight 

ithout train 
GOOD classroom lighting is an aid to pupil progress. Bad lighting a detrj- 
ment—a strain on pupils’ eyes. The ideal classroom shade is the Draper 
ADJUSTABLE Shade. It may be drawn upward or downward from the 
center. That means pupils get the valuable top light, recognized as the best 





¢ Mr. A. E. Erickson has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Ironwood, Mich., to succeed D. F. R. 
Rice. Mr. Erickson was formerly principal of the 
Wright High School. 

¢ Mr. S. D. Dovcrass has been elected a member 
of the school board of Pasco, Wash., to succeed Harry 
Livesay. 

¢ Supt. W. E. Horrman, of Mahnomen, Minn., has 
been reélected for another term, making this his seventh 
consecutive year as head of the local school system. 

¢ Mr. G. T. Canrtrick, principal of the high school 
at Monroe, Mich., has been elected superintendent of 
schools, to succeed C. W. Crandell. Mr. Cantrick as- 
sumes his new duties on August 1. 

@ Supt. L. L. Haci, of Ortonville, Minn., has been 
1eélected for another year. 

@ Mr. J. A. Voct, of Detroit, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Burr Oak, Mich. 

4 Mr. W. J. Yount, of Greencastle, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bedford, to suc- 
ceed M. J. Abbett. 

@ Mr. D. A. Pyers, of Mt. Victory, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another year. 

¢ Supr. F. E. Converse, of Beloit, Wis., has an- 
nounced his resignation, to take effect in June. 

4 Supr. J. P. Vavcnan, of Chisholm, Minn., wil 
observe his silver anniversary on May 5. 

@ Mr. F. L. Miter, of Valley Falls, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Belleville. 

¢ Supr. RatpH Yaxker, of Jacksonville, Ill, has 
been elected vice-president of the Southcentral Div 
sion of the Illinois Teachers’ Association. ; 

@ Mr. A. E. Martin, 67, formerly superintendent 0! 
schools at Greenfield and Covington, Ohio, died # 
Mentone, Ind., on March 3. 

4 Mr. H. L. Breecxer, of Hart, Mich., has beet 
elected superintendent of schools at Pentwater. 

4 Supt. E. J. Wuuman, of Owosso, Mich., has been 
reélected for a three-year term, at a salary of $480 
and expenses for his car. 

4 Mr. R. C. Luncer, superintendent of schools # 
New Haven, Mich., died at his home on March 10 
after a short illness. 

@ Mrs. Nina E. STEvENBERG, superintendent of 
schools of Ada county, Idaho, has announced her 
didacy for the Republican nomination for state super 
intendent of public instruction. 

@ Supr. S. L. WaALLEN, of Royalton, Minn., has bee# 
reélected for another year. A 

¢ Supt. M. O. Loxenscarp, of Kenyon, Minn., bé 
been reélected for a tenth term. 
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“Cleared the 3rd Floor 
in Less than 2 Minutes 


—and every student escaped the 
burning building without injury” 
On December 14, 1931, the High School at Pilger, Nebraska, was par- 


tially destroyed by fire which began in the basement and traveled to 
the third floor by way of an air shaft, before the alarm could be 


turned in. Again the 
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you will install them in your schools. 


Over 3,180 now in use. Approved and constructed in strict | 
accordance with the Underwriters’ Laboratories specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Chicago, Ilinois 


1858 Conway Bldg. 





THE SUPERINTENDENTS FACE 
THE DEPRESSION 
(Continued from Page 52) 
American Education, Past and Future 


The session on Tuesday evening was devoted to 
a general discussion of the history of American 
education, its present status and its probable future 
growth. Supt. Francis G. Blair, of Illinois, elo- 
quently described the historic beginnings of Amer- 
ican schools in the colonies, the struggle for free 
public education during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and the gradual spread and growth 
of present educational institutions. Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, in describing “The Present Theories and 
Practice of Education,” made clear that the philos- 
ophy of all presentday education contemplates 
safeguarding our democracy and insuring better 
living. In point of length and clever phrasing, Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo’s discussion of “An Educational 
Program for Tomorrow” was the most important 
of the evening. Except for a reémphasis of the 
necessity of applying the scientific method, re- 
search, and a broadening of curricular offerings, 
the forecast offered no hope for radical redirec- 
tion of present philosophy or methods. The paper 
did argue forcefully the necessity of a new type of 
teacher and a vastly expanded program of teacher 
training. 

The Wednesday Sessions 

Cultural growth formed the subject of the 
Wednesday morning program. In his own inim- 
itable, informal manner, John H. Finley, editor of 
the New York Times, carried his audience with him 
in pleading for literature as the “organizing of the 
race mind” which shall contribute to “the freedom 
of soul and the unity of mankind” and aid in 
achieving “planetary mindedness.” 


Changing Social and Economic Conditions 

Dr. David Snedden, of Teachers College, in his 
address on Wednesday evening, made clear that 
American public and private agencies of education 
must realize that they have reached a splendid 
adulthood and must frankly face the facts of the 
vast changes in social, economic, and political con- 
ditions. He expressed the opinion that our popula- 
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proved its utility and efficiency under the most desperate conditions, 
saving the lives of 107 students and 2 teachers in LESS than two minutes. 
“We are thankful and proud that the School Board chose a POTTER” 
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tion is not likely to increase in numbers, but that 
future improvement lies in the hope of bettering 
individuals, families. and communities. He argued 
that children in the future will enter school at the 
age of nine or later and will continue until they 
are eighteen years or even older. Fully 50 per cent 
of all children who enter school will remain for 
two to four years of college. There will be greater 
specialization in education and a distinct demand 
for better, qualitative results. The present need of 
education is better leadership and greater vision on 
the part of leaders. 

Senator R. M. LaFollette, of Wisconsin, who 
discussed “The Need of Better Education in a 
Changing Economic World,” spoke of the bank- 
ruptcy of financial and economic leadership for 
which the schools must accept partial responsi- 
bility. Mr. Mark Sullivan closed the evening’s 
series of addresses, by discussing fundamental 
changes in political views in the United States. 


The Thursday Session 


“Education As a National Enterprise” consti- 
tuted the general topic for discussion on Thursday 
morning. If it was the idea of the program-makers 
that the need of greater centralization of educa- 
tion in the national government should be pro- 
moted, the program was a disappointment. Presi- 
dent R. M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 
insisted with considerable force of fact and logic, 
that our educational system involves a paradox 
because it is a system but depends for its suc- 
cess upon the fact that its members are separate 
and independent. Secretary Ray L. Wilbur, of the 
Department of the Interior, argued that the great- 
est safety of our educational system is the fact 
that it consists of 48 separate parts, and like a 
ship that has 48 compartments, is hard to sink or 
to destroy. The teacher constantly writes the insur- 
ance policy of democracy and whatever may be 
said about democracy as “a sloppy organization,” 
its future depends upon the independent local 
initiative and growth of the state schools and 
school systems. 

United States Commissioner of Education W. J. 
Cooper, who has recently recovered from a serious 
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illness, described in a broad way the work of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education and 
showed how the United States Office of Education 
has been extending its service and has made note- 
worthy progress. A pleasing feature of this session 
was an impromptu address of Senator Simeon B. 
Fess, who spoke upon the measures which Con- 
gress is initiating for the economic revival of pri- 
vate business as well as federal, state, and local 
government. 


The Resolutions 


The resolutions contained no radical changes in 
viewpoint, but in large part repeated statements 
made in former years. Among the more timely 
newer statements were the following: 

“Because of the interdependence of our social, 
economic, and educational life we urge that, when 
feasible, boards of education and administrators 
coéperate with other state, county, and municipal 
officials to the end that, during this period of eco- 
nomic distress, ways may be found to effect econ- 
omies in governmental administration which will 
not cripple the education of the children. 

“The welfare of the nation demands that the 
education of its youth shall not be sacrificed. To 
this end we call the attention of boards of educa- 
tion and of all legislative bodies, who find them- 
selves confronted with the necessity for economy, 
to the imperative need for the maintenance of in- 
structional standards. Let economies be made 
the material programs of government, but let 
America not falter in the training of her youth. 

“At no time in the history of public education 
has it been more important that the relationship 
between the public and the schools shall be one 0 
sympathy, codperation, and understanding. We 
recommend, therefore, that extraordinary efforts 
be made to continue courteous, tactful, and com 
siderate public relationships; that administrators 
gain and keep the confidence of the community 
through the increased efficiency of the school sy* 
tem, the impartiality of its officials, and the far 
sightedness and justness of the policies of boards 
of education; and that departments of public © 


(Concluded on Page 98) 
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lations, whether in a system so small that the 
superintendent is the department, or in a city large 
enough to have its own organization, be estab- 
lished. Such a policy will be a legitimate and nec- 
essary source of friendliness between a public- 
school system and the community which it serves. 

“We go on record again as approving the find- 
ings and recommendations of the committees on 
relationships between boards of education and su- 
perintendents of schools as reported at earlier 
meetings of this Department by the late Dr. 
Charles E. Chadsey and Dr. E. C. Hartwell. Be- 
cause we feel that the theme of this convention 
will be realized more effectively through a redefi- 
nition of those relationships, and because through- 
out the country there is still a wide difference of 
procedure in this important matter, we recom- 
mend that the executive committee of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence be asked and authorized 
to have compiled by its secretary a statement of 
these relationships as reported by those commit- 
tees, and to have such statement included in the 
next annual printed report of the proceedings of 
the Department. 

“Other professional bodies have adopted and put 
into practice methods of procedure which have 
been a safeguard to those in other professions 
against unjust assaults from within and from with- 
out their own membership. We recommend that 
the law relations committee be charged with the 
formulation of such practicable methods of pro- 
cedure as will give to the active members of the 
Department the same adequate protection now 
afforded to the members of the legal and medical 
professions and to the professors in our universi- 
ties and colleges.” 

The committee condemned the multiplication of 
meetings of outside organizations during the con- 
vention week of the Department, and strongly 
argued against contests or observations of special 
days in the schools. 

At the business session, Supt. Milton C. Potter, 
Milwaukee, was nominated and at the subsequent 
balloting, was unanimously elected president of the 
Department for 1932-33. The remaining officers 
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elected were: first vice-president, ex-officio, Edwin 
C. Broome, Philadelphia; second vice-president, 
George Melcher, superintendent of schools, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; member of the executive commit- 
tee, Supt. C. R. Reed, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Efficiency in School-Business Administration 

The special session arranged for business man- 
agers of boards of education on Wednesday after- 
noon had as its topic, “The Responsibility of 
School Administration for Economy in City School 
Government.” Supt. J. H. Beveridge, Omaha, in 
taking up the superintendent’s responsibility, con- 
sidered it necessary to argue that the superintend- 
ent shall be the chief executive of the school sys- 
tem with power to determine economies. Mr. H. L. 
Mills, business manager of Houston, Tex., followed 
with a similar argument, but neither came specifi- 
cally to the point of suggesting just what econ- 
omies might be made. Discussion from the floor 
indicated very clearly that 70 per cent of all school 
expenses consist of salaries for instruction, 10 per 
cent arise from the operation and maintenance of 
buildings, and only a very small amount can be 
applied to any one of the various items included 
under supplies or other items of school-business 
management. The real problem of economy, there- 
fore, seems to be in economy in instruction. It was 
suggested that this might be achieved by increas- 
ing the size of classes, eliminating unnecessary 
subjects, combining departments, reconstructing 
salary schedules, and in other ways making reduc- 
tions without interfering with the efficiency level 
of instructional service. Informative papers on The 
Economical Administration of School Supplies in 
Cities were read by Mr. J. S. Mullan, secretary of 
the board of education, Rochester, N. Y., and by 
Supt. S. N. Stouffer, Wilmington, Del. 

The allied organizations who held meetings dur- 
ing the week of the convention — the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals, the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals, the Department of 
Rural Education, and the American Educational 
Researcly, Association — are growing yearly in im- 
portance and size. The principals’ organizations are 
exhibiting a professional strength in the scientific 
approach to problems that surpass in some re- 
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spects that of the superintendents. The principal- 
ship, particularly of the high school, is becoming 
a professional goal that quite precludes the super- 
intendency as a higher rank so far as service and 
professional satisfactions are concerned. 

The problems of continuing presentday school 
programs in the face of reduced appropriations 
proved to be the major topics of discussion in all 
the allied organization programs. 


The Exhibits 

A total of 210 commercial exhibits crowded the 
old Washington Auditorium with displays of furni- 
ture, equipment, supplies, textbooks, and materi- 
als of interest to educators. The exhibit again 
proved that the superintendents are coming to look 
upon these displays as a distinct means of gaining 
information on new educational materials and sup- 
plies, and that the value of the exhibit is not to be 
measured commercially, but altogether from the 
standpoint of the superintendents’ growth in serv- 
ice. The exhibit was evidence, too, that the De- 
partment must give careful consideration, in the 
selection of its meeting place, to the location of 
the exhibit rooms in close proximity to the meet- 
ing hall. 

The U. S. Office of Education exhibited plans of 
school buildings, copies of its bulletins, and ren- 
dered a further service in displaying the educa- 
tional work of all branches of the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Bruce’s Bulletin indicated the presence of some 
3,500 superintendents and other school executives. 
It was estimated that the total registration, not 
counting local educators, exceeded 6,500, a loss in 
attendance of about 50 per cent, when compared 
with the Detroit meeting. 

4 Supt. D. A. Pyers, of Mt. Victory, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another year. ; 

¢ Supt. G. L. Jenner, of Bay City, Mich., has been 
reélected for one year. 

¢ Supr. L. L. Ricnarps, of Port Hope, Mich., has 
been reélected for a sixth consecutive term. 

¢ Supt. Mitton C. Porter, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been reélected for his eighteenth consecutive term. 

4 Supt. Joun Sprepie, of Alexandria, Nebr., has 
been reélected for another year. 
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THE HICK SUPERINTENDENT AT 


WASHINGTON 


(Continued from Page 53) 

“Cities have taken something away from human 
beings, especially youthful human beings who are in 
process of developing. Cities must provide adequate 
substitutes for that which they have taken away. Let 
us be clear and explicit in our dealings with industrial 
leaders. Schools have a right to a substantial part of 
the earnings of industry. 

“How well we remember the arrogance with which 
business vaunted itself before October, 1929. How 
often we were exhorted to learn from business man- 
agement how to conduct schools. The fact is that 
business was then and is today far less effective in 
rendering genuine service to the nation than are the 
schools. 

“I confess that I am filled with resentment when I 
hear the criticisms of those who say that the American 
schools are failures. They are smug exploiters of society 
who have been driving communities to the brink of 
ruin by their greed and self-seeking. They have re- 
fused to adopt new taxing systems. They have refused 
to study social movements. They have been parsi- 
monious with the schools, and they have had the 
eiirontery to pass adverse judgment on the experi- 
ments which the schools have been trving in the 
efiort to prepare society for its new day. They are the 
exasperating critics who belong to our own fraternity, 
seekers after a little cheap notoriety, carping and com- 
Plaining but doing nothing to clarify the situation. 
If the worst that our critics say were true, there still 
would be ample grounds for pride in what has been 
achieved.” 

Shall the Schools Suffer the Big Cuts? 

Pres. Edwin C. Broome defined the present 
crisis of public education in an address in which 
he enumerated the findings of a survey of the Di- 
Vision of Research on the problem of reducing the 
costs of public schools, and closed his paper with 
a statement which probably came nearer to being 
the sentiment of the convention than any one 
other statement made. He said, “All sensible edu- 
cators realize that in this time of national distress 
the public schools must bear their proportionate 
share in any program of economic retrenchment. 
But the education of the children must not be the 


frst point of attack, nor should the schools bear 
the major sacrifice.” 
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Prof. George Strayer of Teachers College, speak- 
ing on “Adequate Support of Education,” in a 
stirring address Tuesday morning, declared, 

“There is need in the United States for an aroused 
public opinion in support of education. Those who 
believe that the battle for free schools was won by 
the middle of the last century are living in a fool’s 
paradise. That progress has been made no one would 
deny. There is danger, however, that we may 
not be able to maintain the gains which have been 
made, much less develop the still more effective 
service which the present social and economic situation 
demands. Everywhere there is an attack upon public 
education expressed primarily in terms of retrench- 
ment in the support of the schools. 

“Our plea is not for the maintenance of salaries but 
rather for the maintenance and development of our 
civilization and for the perpetuity of our institutions. 
It matters little in the long run what any particular 
teacher or group of teachers is paid; but we have in 
the support of public education or in the lack of it 
the destiny of our humanity.” 


A Hearing for Country Schools 


But I must hurry on or the first thing T’ll know 
our accommodating postmaster will be telling me 
there is postage due on this letter, and so I will not 
attempt to even mention the scores of other splen- 
did papers read during the week. Supt. Grover 
Bowman, of North Adams, Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, in a debate with Burton P. Fowler of 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware, on 
“The Value of the Idea of the Child Centered 
School,” formulated the philosophy underlying the 
traditional school in a manner that appealed to us 
rural folks who still feel that discipline and rea- 
sonable restraint are desirable in the early training 
of the youth. 

The Department of Rural Education provided 
another strong program again this year and contin- 
ued to show a steady growth in the progress being 
made among country schools. This department 
alone offered papers of sufficient merit to warrant 
rural leaders attending the convention even though 
they never went near the general sessions. 

The Exhibits 

The commercial exhibition this year was not 

quite as large as it has been some years, but the 
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layout of the hall and the quality of the exhibits 
were well above standard. Several fine develop- 
ments in school furniture were shown that looked 
especially intercsting, while some of the new pub- 
lications promise to meet the demand for modern 
textbooks at depression prices, illustrating again 
the service which commercial interests render to 
public education. 

As in former years this exhibition of school sup- 
plies and equipment was of tremendous value to 
delegates and was an important part of the con- 
vention. 

Well, I guess that is about the whole story ex- 
cept that, when someone got up to nominate your 
old neighbor Milton C. Potter for the presidency 
of the Department of Superintendence, the choice 
was so popular that it looked there for a while 
as if someone would make a motion that the chair- 
man cast one ballot for Supt. Potter right there 
and then. 

I guess I almost forgot to mention the fact that 
Dr. Bogan and I drove down to Mt. Vernon that 
afternoon in the same automobile, and that we had 
a little piece of paper on our windshield saying 
that we were newspapermen, or radio people, or 
someone important and that we did not have to 
stop for traffic signals or anything. In fact, the 
driver finally took so many liberties with that little 
piece of magic paper, as Dr. Bogan called it, that 
Dr. Bogan was moved to declare that not all law- 
breakers were in Chicago. 

That little tag even permitted us to go down 
the new highway they were keeping closed espe- 
cially for the president’s party, with the result 
that we got to Mt. Vernon so much ahead of the 
other delegates that we had plenty of time to look 
around for something to eat and finally found a 
stand where they were selling sandwiches and red 
cherry pies and coffee. The man claimed the cher- 
ries were from George Washington’s own cherry 
tree, but a little later when Dr. Bogan wiped his 
lips for the third time and the napkin still showed 
a red stain, he confided to me rather confidentially- 
like that he didn’t think the cherries were kiss 
proof. 


Oh, yes, among other notables, we met our 
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Green River barber’s old boss overseas, Gen. John 
J. Pershing, at a dinner which the exhibitors gave, 
and when I told him what the barber said about 
how he and Fat Steele and the barber won the 
war while Theron Taylor went on ahead to tell the 
Germans the Yanks were coming, he only grinned 
and turned the conversation to the time when he 
himself taught a rural school before taking West 
Point entrance examinations. The General claimed 
that he learned enough while teaching a one-room 
rural school two years to get into West Point 
without conditions. 

You know, in Washington there are a lot of 
things that a person ought to see but which he 
usually forgets about until he gets back home and 
someone reminds him again. But I’ll tell you what 
I did. I went straight to the Capitol and found our 
congressman and borrowed his automobile for the 
three days I was to be in town, and in that way 
I didn’t miss a thing. I saw the Lincoln Memorial, 
and the New Bridge, and that place where they 
sell special postage stamps to moron stamp collec- 
tors (I think they call it Philatelic), and the home 
of the Japanese Ambassador, and even the Five- 
and-Ten-Cent Store where the President bought 
marbles for his grandson last Christmas. 

But enough of that. It was really a great con- 
vention where everyone attended strictly to business 
and I returned home to Green River convinced 
that we, as schoolmen, have a whole lot more 
responsibility on our shoulders than merely seeing 
that teachers and parents and pupils get along well 
together. President Hoover says that if we lie down 
on the job for a single generation, human progress 
will slip back four thousand years. That’s a long 
time. But Gov. Alfred E. Smith says the same 
thing when he states that time lost in preparing 
children to take their places in the world cannot be 
made up. 

In a crisis like this, then, what does a dollar or 
two amount to in a tax-rate? The convention 
taught me it is our job to convince folks there are 
some things in this world more worth while than 
a reduced tax bill. 

Yours for Happy Rural Schools, 
DAVE. 
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THE SCHOOL JANITOR-ENGINEER 

‘Perhaps no one plays a more important part 
in maintaining sanitary, comfortable school build- 
ings than does the janitor. It is difficult to set up 
standards as to what the school janitor should be. 
It is easier to set up standards as to what he shall 
do. However, it is probable that we may come 
nearer getting the things done that need to be 
done if we know some of the desirable character- 
istics of a good janitor,” says a recent bulletin 
issued by the Missouri Department of Education. 
‘The janitor is responsible for the safeguarding of 
school property from fire, theft, and from deteri- 
oration due to lack of repairs. For this he should 
be a man on whom responsibility may be placed. 
The janitor sets up many of the standards of fu- 
ture housekeeping in the future homes in the dis- 
trict.” 

The writer continues: “The janitor should know 
what cleanliness means. He should be clean in 
habits, dress, and appearance. His work is such 
that he may get dirty, but there is little excuse for 
remaining dirty. One administrator in the state has 
said, ‘When you see the janitor with a stubble of 
beard that is a week old, you will probably be 
able to find dirt that is one month old under the 
radiator.’ 


“The janitor should be congenial with pupils 





A MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 

I congratulate the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association 
most cordially upon the success of its conference 
just closing in Washington, and the nation upon 
the inspiration in the high service of education 
that flows out to the people from its delibera- 
tion. These serve again to remind our people 
that, however the national economy may vary 
or whatever fiscal adjustments may be made, 
the very first obligation upon the national 
resources is the undiminished financial support 
of the public schools. We cannot afford to lose 
any ground in education. That is neither econ- 
omy nor good government.— HERBERT HOovER. 
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and teachers. One that can get along with children 
will be more valuable to the school in the few 
disciplinary matters assigned to him. He should be 
willing to assist teachers in caring for their rooms. 
He should be interested in the school, but this 
interest need not lead him to be a talebearer of all 
the incidents that happen in the school. 

“A janitor should not make school politics his 
business. Instances can be cited to show that some 
few janitors have more power in the district than 
anyone else connected with the schools. Janitors of 
this type should be dismissed at once. 

“No standards can be set up for physical fitness 
for the job. There are so many and varied duties to 
be performed, almost any janitor may do a part 
of them. The best rule seems to be that he shall 
be physically able to do any of the tasks that fall 
to his lot. He should be free from physical defects 
that interfere with the performance of his duties. 
He must be free from any disease that may be 
contagious. He should be able to be on the job dur- 
ing the time for which he is employed.” 


SCHOOL BOARD WHIPS A MAYOR 


The board of education of Alameda, California, was 
exposed during the past year to a most trying eX 
perience. The mayor of the city sought to secure 
control of the school system, and resorted to extreme 
methods in gaining his point. 

He charged the board of education with extrava- 
gance, mismanagement, and general inefficiency, and 
in doing so grossly manipulated figures and distorted 
facts. His one appointee on the board set out to 
condemn everything that had been done and indulged 
in the most reckless statements and charges. In brief, 
the mayor became an avowed enemy of the public- 
school system. The situation became so tense that 
the thoughtful citizenship finally saw but one solution, 
namely, the recall of his honor, the mayor. It was 
then that the superintendent, William G. Paden, and 
the board of education entered into an open contest. 
They presented the whole story in the public prints, 
exposed the machinations of the chief executive of the 
city, and demonstrated the groundlessness of 
charges that had been made against the board. 

When the results of the recall election were know? 
it was found that Mayor Henning had once more bee? 
retired to private life. The board of education wa 
thus vindicated by the Alameda citizenship. 
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Wins the approval of school authori- 
ties everywhere for a replacement 
well. It costs less. It “stays put” 
and cannot be damaged easily. It 
has no equal for durability. Ink 
spilling and “tinkering” is practi- 
cally eliminated at desks fitted with 
U. S. Inkwells. Its dust-proof and 
air-tight construction also stops the 
trouble of ink drying. Teachers rec- 
ommend it because of its noiseless 
operation. 


Easy to 
Install 


The ease with which U. S. Inkwells 
are installed in any type of school 
desk make them the outstanding The lid slides shut—making well air 
favorite for replacement purposes. tight. Three screws attach well to the 
Anyone capable of handling a screw desk. Raised penholders in the steel 
. ‘ frame increase convenience and 
driver can put in U. S. Inkwells strength. 
without trouble. 


Flat Steel springs (resting on 
* desk) force well into air tight 

contact with lid. 

Heavy Glass Inkwell — Easily 
* cleaned—Round bottom — Pupil 

cannot set on desk. 


Heavy Black japanned Steel 


* Frame. 


Strongest 


JOBBERS 


Most school supply jobbers carry 
U. S. INKWELLS. Free sample of 
either Junior or Senior well sent 
free to school executives. 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 


AGENTS 
Men or women to demonstrate U. S. 
Inkwells. Full or part time. Special 
commission proposition to teachers. 


410 S. W. oth St. 
Des Moines, lowa 


COMBINED WOOD AND STEEL 
Stronger Than —_ 


| Other ChairM ade | 






SOLID KUMFORT AND 
PRESS-TOE LOCK FOLD- 
ING CHAIRS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 
IN ANY 
PRICE 
RANGE 







IDEAL FOR SCHOOL AUDI- 
TORIUM AND GYMNA. 
SIUM. OUTLAST ANY ALL 
WOOD OR STEEL CHAIR 
MADE. ASK ABOUT OUR 
TAB-L-ARM FOLDING CLASS 
ROOM CHAIR. 





LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1405 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE,IND. 
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Why not equip each Classroom 
with a Pencil Sharpener that 
“feeds itself”? 
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The PREMIER (new) 


-all of “APSCO’S” appreciated QUALITY, with the 
famous “APSCO” Cutters, deeply undercut and hollow 
ground to a razor edge—PLUS—the AUTOMATIC FEED- 
ING DEVICE, originated by “APSCO,” which saves ALL 
PENCIL WASTE and eliminates all possibility of broken 


points and uneven sharpening. 





“APSCO’S Automatic Feed guarantees perfect points be- 
cause the pencil is fed with exact accuracy to the center 
of the cutters with just the right amount of pressure. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE FOR A DEMONSTRATION 





Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, Ill. 








it’s [Imitated in Paper 


The fact that a wastebasket is made of “fibre” doesn’t 
tell you much. It might be anything from compressed 
corn-husks to cardboard. Vul-Cot, the National Waste- 
basket, is made of genuine hard vulcanized fibre — 
almost as light as paper yet tougher than hippo hide. 
It will not warp, dent, crack nor splinter. It has solid 
sides and bottom that can’t leak bits of paper onto 
floors, and it keeps its “good looks” indefinitely. 
Vul-Cot is guaranteed for five full years but it will 
take a life-time to wear one out. At school supply 
houses in Maroon-Brown, Green and Wood Grains. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 









Teacher Agencies 






Kishk" CHa 


Ee a Rg 


in charge of every phase of cgucetionst activity. Our wo 
bm cludes. postions — mr college executives to primary ane aS. rten teachers. Excellent siterion. 
teachers of | education and home economics are on our fists. Write for information. 


ADDRESS 857 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
VISIT US IN WASHINGTON, D. C.—N. E. A. CONVENTION—BOOTH 61 





















TEACHERS WANTED | 

For Schools and Colleges— 
Every day of the year 

D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 


Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 8: NY We eo te N H Cc 
Cincinnati, O., ees & Green, Ky. go Fla., Washington, D.C. 
Positions waiting —correspondence confidential. 





Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency "blished 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., Bran h Offices 
between 34th and 35th 8ts., 1086 Union Trust ‘hide, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
YOR 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
liable € Candidates. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only R 
Services Free to School Officia 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 


130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 


GCHOOL PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS, NURSES 


9 ‘Our Service is Designed for YOU”’ 
“PLACEMENT A SPECIALTY’’ 


CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR NURSES 
NATIONAL PHYSICIANS’ EXCHANGE 
THIRTY NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 












pe ee ere eee 
OLLEGE GRADUATES AND TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS ; 


recommended exclusively. Report your vacancies now. 30th year. Leading bureau for : 
teachers of commercial, industrial, and physical education. 


eae 


INU G VILE: BUREAU Member National Senectation 


of Teachers Agencies. 
SSSSSSSSSS SS SSCSSSSS SS SSS SSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSESSSSSSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSS HESS ESS EERE ESSE SSeS eee 











320 N. Grand Bvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| Bronze 
RNR Lost Tablets 


SCHOO! 
a Memorials 
FITZGERALD MAYOR Honor Rolls 


Building Markers 


IDEAL 
for gifts by 
graduating classes 


<> 


ALBERT RusseELt & 
Sons Co. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Market Place Section 


YOUNGSTOWN SCHOOL Survey 
| 


FOR BETTER 


STAGE CURTAINS 


Write 


The “Youngstown School Survey” 
= recently made by the U. S. Office 
Price of Education, completed in March, 
$2 00 is now available for distribution, 
THE YOUNGSTOWN 
= Ss CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

City Bank Bldg., Y oungstown, Ohio 











“~ 
UNIVERSAL GEOMETRY WORKBOOKS |] | ,. 
SCENIC STUDIO. INC By RR. Wallace and H. B. Kinesbery 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. “Complete edition, 78 cents 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin THE BRUCE PUBLISHING co. 
Bo 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


For 
Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. | 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 


I. WEISS & SONS, INC. 


445 W. 45th St. NEW YORK CITY 






Here is Something You Need! 


For Your Department of Dramatic Activities! 


E. L. GAMBLE’S ROOK OF COMEDY 
Containing Parodies, Monologues, Sketches, Radio Gags, etc. Enough 
for an Entire Musical Comedy or Revue. Price $1.00. 
GAMBLE’S MINSTREL GAMBOLS 
An entire Minstrel Show, complete with Opening, Olio Numbers, 
Songs, Gags, Skits, Afterpieces, etc. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
DUTIES OF A COMPANY MANAGER AND ADVANCE AGENT 
by Phil York, teaches all that is necessary to know in connection with 
the Management or Advance of an Attraction or Motion Picture Pro- 
duction. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
; “THE MYSTERY BOOK” 
Teaches how to perform thirty complete tricks and how to read In- 
dividual Character. Amazing, Instructive and Entertaining. Price 
50¢ postpaid. “STAGE FUN” 
Containing the newest comedy material and parodies by E. L. Gamble. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 


THE LINDNER CORP. — PUBLISHERS 
303 West 42nd Street, Suite 201, New York, N. Y. 
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UNDER FIXED SEATS™ 
YOULL FIND 
KNOWLES 


TU-WAY Air Deflector 


—in the finest of school auditoriums 
throughout the United States. They de- 
liver the air in perfectly controlled vol- 
ume. Full capacity of ducts. The satis- 
faction they give justifies the selection of 
Knowles Air Diffusers by school archi- 
tects and school building boards. 


List of school installations sent upon re- 
























New No. 3 Improved type. 






quest. 
KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
41 North Moore St. - - - New York, N. Y. 





Efficient, Heavy - Duty Floors 





7 
at low cost 
WortHWoobnp BLOCK 
FLOORING 
These Floors are full 11 inch or thicker selected Douglas Fir 
with all end grain wearing surface. Never sliver or splinter. 
Practically everlasting. Minimum upkeep. 
Attractive designs. Highly Polished but firm footing. Resilient, ab- 
sorbs vibrations, deadens noise, insulates against cold and dampness. 
The IDEAL FLOOR for 
AUDITORIUMS - CLASS ROOMS - GYMNASIUMS - LABORATORIES 
MACHINE SHOP RECREATION HALLS 
Tell us your Floor problem, and receive full informa- 
tion regarding ‘"W ORTH WOOD” Block Flooring. 
Y WORTH LUMBER COMPANY, 6627 White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


BETTER 
EQUIPMENT 
for your STAGE 


Distinctive Quality and 
Service at a Reasonable Cost. 
Write 


Twin-City Scenie Co. 
2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 








Protect your windows 
permanently against 
playground accidents 
with Badger wire win- 
dow guards. 






502mm 


Besides window guards 
the Badger line includes 
STEEL STAIRS, FIRE 
ESCAPES SETTEESand 
ORNAMENTAL 
IRON, WIRE, ALUM- 
INUM and BRONZE 
work for building cons- 
truction. 


For complete information, write. 


Badger Wire & Iron Works 


2923 W. Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 





manorrxHra 7AO'D 


| 
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Cafeteria 
EKquipment 


Solve your problem in selecting and ar- 
ranging equipment for school cafeteria, by 
requesting the advisory assistance of our en- 
gineering department. Without obligation, it 
will help you plan an efficient, economical 
cafeteria (or kitchen), just as it has assisted 
other schools and colleges. S. Blickman Food 
Service Equipment is long-lasting, properly 


S.BLICKMAN, /nc. 


ervice Equipmen feed Service Equipment eictinenmnsn | 526-544 GREGORY AVE. 


EHAWKEN ,NEW JERSEY 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, 





Columbia 
Chair Desk 
and 
Columbia 
Folding 
Chair 


Send for 
circulars 


& prices. 















Indiana 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, aereactiva and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 
SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 

7 Definite Superiorities 
1—Top made of heavy brass nickeled or 
enameled. 2—Rust-proof and unbreakable. 
3—Spring barrel protects glass ink container. 4—Unaffected 
by the shrinking or swelling of desk tops. 5—Locks perma- 
nently in desk. 6—Glass ink container has no lugs to chip 
or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Economical—holds just 
the proper amount of ink—not enough to become thick and 
unusable. 


Write for free sample of this inkwell, known as our 
Model 1, for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Model 1 
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Modern! Scientific! | Complete! 
THE DIXON CLASS CARD 


Arranged by John Dixon 
Central High School, Madison, Wis. 


An efficient class recording system arranged on cards, allowing for 
a maximum of serviceability with a minimum of inconvenience. 


At the head of the card are places 
for the number of the period or 
hour, the semester, the year, the 
name of the teacher, the subject, 
the date when the record begins 
and when it ends. The body of 
the card provides for the names 
of all the members of the class, 
the homeroom numbers, index 
letters, attendance records, class 
grades, quiz grades, ex- 
amination grades, note- 
book grades, special re- 
port records, averages 
and finals. The back of 
the card can be used for 
any special records or 
notes of a miscellaneous 
or unusual character. 


The sample card reproduced here is 
shown as it was actually used in one of 
the author’s classes. Note the easy 





THE DIXON CLASS CARD is arranged method of recording grades, the com 
in two sets: one set adapted to the use of pactness yet completeness of the entire 
letter grades and the other to per-cent rat- arrangement. This is reduced about 
ings; each set sold separately. one-third. 


Price, set of 12 cards with instruction sheet, contained in heavy paper envelope,40 cents. 


Write Dept. A.S.B.J. for your copy of this efficient class card. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


524-544 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“DIAL” “CLICK” 
dl IN Non-Sight Operation 
COMDLOCKS A dverti t 
Especially Designed For 
Greater Convenience an 
Security A. P. W. Paper Company...... 21 Mellaphone Corp............... 100 
Particularly adapted for American Seating Co.....2nd Cover Murphy-Davis Signal Co........ 84 
use on school lockers, gym- Anchor Post Fence Company... 97 
lo. 09919-—134"” nesium wire suit baskets, No. 09949—154” Angle Steel Stool Company..... 74 Nash Engineering Co........... 22 
-_ ossze—2", or phon a No. 09950—2” Anstice Company, Josiah....... 65 National School Equipment Co.. 69 
. Athey Company................ 16 National School Supply Assoc... 20 
Locks Automatically Austral Window Co...... 4th Cover 







































These locks cannot be left unlocked because the combinations are com- 
pletely thrown off when the shackles are snapped shut. 

Inform us of your particular problem, that a solution of your require- 
ments may be determined. 

A sample “Click” or “Dial” padlock 
will be sent gratis upon request to school 
executives. 


Letter Boxes for Schools 
Key and Combination 


No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 
Made in 3 sizes. 

Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium statuary. 
Dials etched, figures raised on black background. 
Combinations all different. 

No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 
Cast Bronze, medium statuary finish. Pin tumbler 
lock. 3 keys with each letter box. Key changes 
practically unlimited. 

Size 54%4x6%, inches. 

All boxes furnished with pigeon holes of various 

depths. Send for catalogue No. 60. 


Manufacturers of letter 
boxes for 50 years. 





Size 3-2/3x5 inches. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
96 Lafayette St. 319 W. Randolph St. 405 Commerce St. 





SAFETY SAVES! 


» Use Dayton Safety Ladders 
¥ and cut your caretaking 
costs. There’s a lot of spring 
cleaning and fixing to be done 
on Daytons your men can 
do it faster! Daytons give each 
worker two hands to work with, 
because he never needs to hold 
on. Daytons stand firm on any 
surface—don’t need any steady- 
ing, because their wide leg-spread 
keeps them stable. They can’t 
tip over, won’t upset. Big, pro- 
tected working platform, with a 
waist-high guard rail. Strong, 
steel - braced, easy to carry. 
Straight back. Made in sizes 3 
to 16 feet. Moderately priced. 


Ask Dept. SBJ-432 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 
121-123 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


















(Patented) 
Stock carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. 


Made and distributed in Canada by Percy Hermant, 





Led., Toronto. 
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MOTIVE POWER 

At the Washington convention, Supt. J. E. Weg- 
lein, of Baltimore, illustrated the danger of too 
lengthy speech-making. 

“A lawyer,” he said, “was addressing the jury in 
a comparatively unimportant case. Every 10 or 15 
minutes he stopped to drink a glass of water 
poured from a large pitcher which was full when 
he began. At the end of several hours the pitcher 
was entirely emptied. 

“When finally the opposing attorney had an op- 
portunity to speak, he said: ‘Gentlemen of the 
Jury: This is the first time in my experience in 
the law that I have seen a windmill run by 
water.’ ” 


IN VIEW OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 

Upon his retirement from the presidency, Calvin 
Coolidge accepted a membership in the National 
Press Club at Washington. As usual, he was re- 
quired to fill out a card with information on his 
work, etc. The three salient facts which he pro- 
vided were quite characteristic of the man: 

Name — Calvin Coolidge. 

Occupation — Retired. 

Remarks — Glad of it. 


IF TREES COULD TALK! 
An inspector walked into a playground of a coun- 
try school, when a class was out there having drill. 
He looked around him, and seeing some trees 
near by said, “What lovely trees you have, chil- 
dren!” Then, pointing to one of them, he added, 
“T wonder what that oak would say to us if it 
could only speak.” 
One boy’s hand shot up immediately. 
“Please, sir, I know,” he said. 
“Well, my little man?” said H. M. I. kindly. 
“Tt would say,” replied the youngster, “ ‘Excuse 
me, sir, I’m an elm.’ ” 
—Teachers World. 


HOW MARY KNEW! 

Teacher had explained the five senses and was 
using simple illustrations to impress her little 
charges. She clapped her hands and asked how 
little Mary knew what she was doing. 

“With my ears,” said Mary. 

“And how do you know that I am near you?” 
asked the teacher. 

“With my nose,” was the disconcerting reply. 

Teacher: “Was everyone working while I was 
out of the room?” 

Lucy: “Yes, I was.” 

James: “Lucy, was not doing anything.” 

Teacher: “Lucy, what were you doing?” 

Lucy: “I was thinking.”—Mich. Ed. Journal. 


LEARNING THE VERBS 
Papa: “Bob, if you had a little more spunk, you 
would stand better in your class. Now, do you 
know what spunk is?” 
Bob: “Yes. It’s the past participle of spank.” 








oe 


The Convincing Argument 


Principal: “Just look at those unkempt hair. Why, 
when I was your age, I wouldn’t have dreamt of 
coming to school without brushing my hair.” 

“Boy: “Yes, sir. Is that why you haven’t any hair?” 
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Buyer News» 


Death of Alvin Dudfield. Mr. Alvin Dudfield, 
owner and general manager of the Dudfield Mfg. 
Company, and designer of the Dudfield dustless crayon 
trough, died at his home in Liberty, Mo.,.on Febru- 
ary 23, following a stroke. 

Mr. Dudfield, a native of Missouri and a veteran 
manufacturer, was educated in the schools of Holt 
and Lathrop, Mo. In early life he learned the sheet- 
metal trade and entered the plumbing and heating 
business. Following the issuance of a patent on the 
chalk tray, his business grew to such an extent that 
he sold the plumbing and heating business and devoted 
his entire time to the manufacture of the chalk tray. 
The device is now in use in schools in 39 states of 
the Union and in many of the large cities of the 
country. 

Mr. W. H. Dudfield, a brother, of Kansas City, 
succeeds him as executive head of the business. Mr. 
R. L. Marsh will continue in charge of the sales and 
manufacturing. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall Finish for Schools. 
The U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 19 Dudley St., 
Providence, R. I., has issued an illustrated broadside, 
describing the nature, use, and advantages of Barreled 
Sunlight flat wall finish for schoolroom walls. 

The Barreled Sunlight flat wall finish is an all-oil 
product, which may be tinted in any harmonious 
shade and may be obtained in cans, five-gallon buckets, 
or large drums. School authorities have found that 
Barreled Sunlight has great paint-spreading power, is 
easy to keep clean, extremely durable, and saves ex- 
pensive repainting. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official, or school-building superintendent, who re- 
quests it. 


Blackboards and Visual Education. The Structural 
Service Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a pam- 
phlet on blackboards, bulletin boards, and other means 
of visual instruction for the use of schools and edu- 
cational institutions. The pamphlet offers standard re- 
quirements for blackboards, bulletin boards, and tack 
strips, as well as regulations governing classrooms, in- 
cluding special rooms, wardrobes, folding and sliding 
doors, and the basic specifications for blackboards and 
their care and use. 

A copy of the booklet will be sent to any school 
official who requests it. 


New Tiffin Scenery Catalog. The Tiffin Scenic 
Studios, Tiffin, Ohio, has issued its new Catalog J, 
describing and illustrating its complete line of scenery 
and draperies for schools. The catalog lists draperies, 
curtain tracks, drops, picture settings, exterior sets, 
cycloramas, and asbestos curtain sets. The firm is also 
equipped to supply a variety of materials for stage 
settings. 


New Sturtevant Design 9 Centrifugal Compressor. 
The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, 
Mass., has just issued its new Catalog No. 386, describ- 
ing its Design 9 centrifugal compressor, which has 
been developed to deliver a wide range in air volumes 
at a constant pressure. It is quiet and efficient in oper- 
ation and is compact and simple in design. The oper- 
ating efficiency is high, and since the only parts in 
contact are the motor bearings and there are no close 
clearances, there is no danger of wear. The design and 
material are such that the efficiency of the unit is 
maintained throughout the life of the machine. 

The firm has also issued Catalog No. 370, which 
describes its line of convertible multivane fans for use 
in school ventilating systems. These fans are efficient, 
durable, and of large capacity. The housing is de- 
signed to give the highest efficiency without vibration 
or noise. The hub and driving arms are of shaped 
steel, cast welded into the hub, and the blades to 
which the arms are attached are of heavy and durable 
material. Accurate balance, together with rigid con- 
struction, permits speeds which are impossible with 
other fans. 

Complete information about this new ventilating 
equipment may be obtained by any school official, or 
architect, upon request. 


Filtered Air Catalog. The American Air Filter Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., has just issued a descriptive pam- 
phlet, illustrating the necessity and use of filtered air 
in school-building ventilation and air conditioning. 

The pamphlet suggests the necessity of clean air as 
an important feature in schools and colleges where 
large groups of students are assembled in classrooms 
and study halls. Filtered air is a year-round economy, 
since it protects building interiors, reduces the cost of 
cleaning and redecorating, creates a more healthful 
and inviting atmosphere, and increases personal effi- 
ciency. 

The pamphlet lists a number of schools and public 
institutions where the American filtered air system is 
in use. Complete information will be sent to any school 
official who requests it. 
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TRADE PRODUCTS 
New Crane Wall Drinking Fountain. The Crane 
Mig. Company, Chicago, has announced its new “Cor. 
with” wall drinking fountain for school use. The 
drinking fountain is of vitreous china, with a three. 
stream angle bubbler, stream regulator, ball- i 
self-closing valve with renewable seat, and screw. 
driver stop with iron-pipe inlet. The bubbler has g 
cast-brass strainer, brass screws, and is finished jp 
either nickle plate or chromium plate. 





THE NEW CRANE WALL 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


The “Corwith” bubbler is the most sanitary type 
of bubbler made and is intended to obviate the con- 
tamination of the water supply through back-siphon- 
age. The stream regulator insures an even height 
drinking stream and no water is wasted. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 


Ditto Rotary Type Duplicator. Ditto, Inc., Har- 
rison St. and Oakley Blvd., Chicago, IIll., have an- 
nounced a new model of Ditto automatic rotary-type 
duplicator, which is capable of reproducing 100 copies 
a minute of any material needed. 





DITTO AUTOMATIC ROTARY- 
TYPE DUPLICATOR 


The Ditto is the fastest gelatin duplicator on the 
market, and is self-feeding, self-ejecting, and entirely 
without laborious hand feeding. It meets every re- 
quirement for speed, producing 250 copies in the short- 
est time, and with a minimum of effort and expense. 
The Ditto is automatic in operation, uses either bond 
or coated paper, delivers copies smooth and flat, and 
eliminates entirely stencils, carbons, and type. It is 
photographically accurate. 

Complete information and prices will be furnished 
upon request to any school official or instructor. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Practical Study Aids. By C. Gilbert Wrenn. Paper, 
16 pages. Published by Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. In this pamphlet, the author 
points out that subject mastery can be greatly increased 
and that subject failures can be reduced fully 50 per 
cent by attention to reading habits, time budgeting, and 
general study procedure. It shows how adequate work- 
ing conditions for study may be developed by means 
of well-tested directions, and suggestions, and other 
helps. The subject matter takes up budgeting of time, 
improvement of reading habits, increasing the ability 
to concentrate, taking of notes, and preparation for 
examinations. 

Minnesota Rating Scale for Teachers of Home 
Economics. Prepared by Clara M. Brown. Price pet 


copy with evaluation booklet, 50 cents. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. The booklet in- 
cludes 20 distinct teaching abilities and 20 distinct per- 
sonal qualities and abilities. Objectivity is insured by 
the narrow classification and the accurate description 
of the specific qualities. The scale can be applied to 
practically any elementary or secondary teacher. 
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FREE Sample Package of 
NIBROC TOWELS should 


be tried in every school! 








Safe...Clean... Amazingly Economical because 
of High Absorption and Super Wet Strength 
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IBROCS not only effect such savings but are 
so satisfactory in use that all school execu- 


tives ought to know all about them. 


Children like Nibrocs and don’t waste them for 
several reasons — first, because their “‘super wet 
strength”? keeps them from tearing when wet — 
second, because they drink up moisture so fast — 
third, because they don’t get fuzzy nor spread lint 


on face or hands. In fact, because ‘‘one wipes dry’’. 





Yerttand Maine 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 
BOSTON PARIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 








ECONOMY 


One case of Nibroc Towels will 
do the work of two or three and 
sometimes four cases of ordinary 
towels. 


Handsome white enamelled cab- 
inets are loaned to users. Hold 
three hundred Standard or four 
hundred Junior towels. Cabinet 
dimensions are 1044" wide, 15” 
high, 3%" deep. 


Nibroc Towels encourage boys and girls to keep 
clean. They are individual towels, clean and safe, 
free from disease germs that oftimes travel via 


the common towel. 


As a further assurance of cleanliness, Nibroc 
Towels are vended The Safe Way, from a dust- 
Dis- 


penses one Nibroc Towel at a time, making it easy 


proof metal cabinet. It locks with a key. 


to be economical. 


MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE 


Seer: >. ese a re ate ti 
BROWN COMPANY, 
PorTLANnD, Me., Dept. S 


You may have the privilege of mailing to me your 
Free Trial Nibroc Package. 


SP ererorrrt « Troe. State 
School 
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Greater Hiding Qualities of New 


*Vitolized Oil’ Paint 


Saves Schools Up to 50% 


ONLY ONE COAT REQUIRED OVER OLD PAINT 


OW especially—when school maintenance 

costs must be held to a minimum — you 

will want to take advantage of this new way 

to reduce your painting expense. Wallhide, the 

Vitolized Oil paint, permits you to save up to 

50%. At the same time it assures a job which 
is satisfactory in every respect. 

Wallhide saves you money on material, on 
labor. One coat is usually all that is re- 
quired on walls that have been painted 
before. And on new walls, two coats 
of Wallhide cover as well as the or- 
dinary three coat job. That is because 
a new Titanium base gives this paint 
far greater covering qualities. 








What’s more, Wallhide contains Vitolized Oil, 
and is the only paint that does. The unique dry- 
ing action of this Vitolized Oil paint permits the 
second coat to be applied only four hours after 
the first. Rooms are painted and settled in one 
day—one or two coats. And Wallhide wears 
longer and washes perfectly. 

School superintendents are finding it pays to in- 
sist on Wallhide for their painting. You 
have your choice of 15 beautiful colors. 
Don’t fail to get in touch with our office 
in your city for further information and 
free testing outfit. Or mail the coupon 
to us. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. , Paint 
and Varnish Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WALLHIDE . 


The “Vitolized Oil” Wall Paint 


SEND FOR 
FREE TEST 
OUTFIT 


that enables you to 
make this dramatic 
Wallhide‘‘spot test.’ 
It shows you instantly 
«= the many advantages 

of this Vitolized Oil 

wall paint. Mail cou- 
' pon today. 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 
Paint and Varnish Division, 
Dept. 294, Milwaukee, Wis. 
0) Without obligation, please send me more in- 
formation on Wallhide—the Vitolized Oil Wall 
Paint —together with free testing outfit. 
OI would like your representative to call at 


my office. 
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BUT don’t fail to keep schools clean and sanitary. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM 
















































































ANY taxpayers are also parents. 

However greatly, for the sake of 
their pocketbook, they may desire econo- 
my, they would not consent to reduce one 
iota anything needful for the education, 
the morale and the health of their 
children. 


Certain phases of education—such as 
text books, teaching staff—demand a level 
of expenditure, below which it is im- 
possible to go without detriment. 


But in many departments there may be 
short cuts, improved methods, which also 
cut costs. For example, if the floors in 
your school are still scrubbed, waxed, 
polished by hand, they offer a striking 
opportunity to reduce expense and at the 
same time improve results. 


Every Finnell machine is designed to re- 
duce labor, to lessen the time required 
and to increase floor cleanliness. If it did 
not—there would not be a single Finnell 
in use today, whereas, there are, in fact, 
thousands of them serving many hundreds 
of schools in this country. 


The name Finnell represents more than 
just a machine. It is a service. To render 
it, there is a staff of floor treatment spe- 
cialists, able and ready to advise the 
proper method of caring for your floors 
for their beauty and long life. There are a 
score of different models from which 
choice may be made to meet your needs 
exactly. 


Ask for a Finnell man to call. He will be 
glad to inspect your floors and recommend 
proper procedure. This service costs you 
nothing. Write Finnell System, Inc., 804 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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An AUSTRAL Multi-Unit WARD- 
ROBE as installed in Schools Nos. 3 es 
and 5, Cedarhurst, L. I., L. J. Lin- 
coln, Architect. Note on the left the 
combination storage and teacher's 
Oo Sus tom CeCe risti ii 
Ul bi Cemel set he oe ait a 
the exhaust gril] directly above it. 
Note the economical use of the en 


tire rear of the classroom. 





The Architect, L. J. Lincoln, says: “The wardrobes installed in the Cedarhurst Schools are entirely satisfactory and 


have received much favorable comment from both teachers and interested visitors. 
QUALITY b They are strong, well made and carefully erected. 1 do not hesitate to recom- 
mend them to anyone who may be interested. The advantages of this equipment 

will be quickly recognized by those who appreciate the requirements of the better type wardrobe.” 


The Contractors, John V. Schaefer ‘We wish to thank you for the excellent service you have given us in installing 


Austral Wardrobes in Cedarhurst Schools Nos. 3 and 5. In our opinion, this is 
SERVICE : one of the finest wardrobes on the market today, and its slightly higher cost is 
~ “ 7 


fully justified by the substantial quality of the hardware and woodwork. You will 
undoubtedly be pleased to know that the Architect, Board of Education and Teachers are as well pleased as ourselves.” 


Construction Co., say 


Charles S. Wright, Supt. of Schools, “The Austral wardrobes, installed in our buildings, operate quietly and effi- 


Pe he ciently; they are constructed of splendid material, both as to hardware and 


SA TISFACTION A woodwork; they are designed to harmonize with the other features of the rooms; 


there is no shrinkage or warping of panels and, in my judgment, the general 
mechanism is superior to that of any other wardrobe with which I have had experience.” 


AUSTRAL Multi-Unit WARDROBES in either all-sicet or wood are designed and built to perform a SERVICE, 


not to meeta price .. . finest Material and Workmanship . . . Service . . Satisfaction . . . Above all QUALITY. 


Send for COMPLETE DATA ON AUSTRAL WARDROBES. 
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